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CO-OPERATION AND COMPETITION’ 


I have been for twenty-five years a consistent associa- 
tion worker in the lumber industry. No other single 
problem has come to my attention during that time so 
often and with such force as that of codperation as 
correlated to competition. So, with your indulgence, I 
will speak as briefly as possible of my day dreams of 
what competition may and should be in your and our 
business. 

These days of doubt and anxiety, of care and trouble, 
that are brought to us by the ambitions of a self deified 
monarch and his horde of military satellites and by the 
greed of Pan-German commercialism bring home to us 
with a power never before so fully felt the thought that 
States and men and businesses great and small all have 
a God-given and undestroyable right to exist and work out 
their destiny. And the further thought that a disregard 
of this right to exist and greed, strife and war bring us 
to the archaic conditions of primitive men. 

We are passing thru the crime of all centuries, and let 
us hope and pray with stout hearts and certainty of con- 
vietion that the ugly greed that has brought civilization 
this hour of travail may find its fitting and inevitable 
punishment. 

It is trite to say that this cataclysm has stirred all the 
elemental emotions and passions of men, All the stand- 
ards and ideals of yesterday are questioned today. Not 
before in the memory of men of this generation have 
great problems crowded in so fast for disposition. The 
world is aglow. Explosions no longer surprise. We may 
well view with concern, but I am sure without alarm, in 
this country the unbalanced thought that now prevails as 
to property rights. 

If in the readjustments that inevitably must come those 
rights are invaded, it will be because the business men 
of this country have not grasped their greatest problem 
and solved it correctly. We have supported for years a 
species of gentry who generally wear glasses and an air 
of profound mystery and wisdom that teach under the 
plea for academic freedom substantially that the man 
that has fought the good fight and won shall turn over 
vi et armis to the slacker his meed of success. 

We hear now and again from the pulpit and lecture 
platform and we read in magazines and in the daily press 
the nonsense that a certain very small percent of the 
people own a certain very large percent of all the accumu- 
lations of centuries and that it is inherently wrong for 
such a condition to exist. We have the moderate social 
reformer and dreamer and the wild-eyed I. W. W. All, 
like a hive of bees at swarming time, are over active in 
these hours of upheaval and change. 

In one way, Socialism is more in current thought and 
more attractive than ever before. Fabulous war profits— 
some real, some fancied—and white corpuscled pacificism 
have given the leather lunged loafer the inning of his life- 
time. Noisy and mischievous as he may be, it can not be 
asserted that his contention that the competitive system 
has fallen down is entirely without merit. We all know 
that the transition in our great commonwealth from puny 
business infancy to giant manhood brought, as over rapid 
growth always does, a Pandora’s box of troubles. Legis- 
lative attempt to correct and control only made bad 
matters worse. 

Not since the days of Lord Mansfield has there been 
added to fundamental thought one new thing about the 
right or wrong in competition or in combination in 
restraint of trade. Three centuries ago the common law 
about monopoly and combinations declared clearly and 
fully what could and what could not be done in good 
morals. Congress and our State legislatures have failed 
to fiat honesty into industry. It is as inconceivable to 
me that men can be made honest by legislative enactment 
as that they-can be made equal in producing capacity. 
May I cynically observe that one weakness in a democracy 
is that the dear people always rush to the legislature to 
cure the ills of Standard Oil monopoly or a sore thumb? 

It is in the hands of the best brains and blood in this 
country to decide what the future of industry shall be. 
Je are in an active evolutionary stage and wise council 
18 imperative at this time. Competition must survive or 
Communistic control will come. Competition can no 
longer be relentless and brutal or suppressed. It must be 
honest, open, fair, intelligent and real. It must be worthy 
to exist and under it the weak and worthless must go 
down to defeat. It is a law of life that the strong shall 
survive and the weak perish, and any economic theory that 

es not take into account the law of the survival of the 
fittest must fail. 

The kind of competition you have is determined by 
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yourselves, The kind of competition in all industry is 
just what the men in control settle it shall be. How 
much better it will be for all industries to be so conducted 
that all worthy of life can live and the publie be per- 
mitted at the same time to live. To close this feature, is 
it not more satisfactory to be good of one’s own volition 
than to be handeuffed and wear a ball and chain that pre- 
vents one being either good or bad? 

Regulation by law of competition is sane compared 
with the cut-throat brand that the public and Congress 
fought for years to preserve. 

But why compel the public to act? Why force the 
public to take away private initiative and assume full 
control of industry? 

We have some fine and wonderful examples of codpera- 
tion of men and industry with our Government at this 
time, and unhappily also some ugly and unforgivable 
ones. Can anyone here doubt which side we should be 
on to bring the glow of satisfaction and pride? If 
coéperation is beneficent in.war it is as certain to be right 
and wise in peace. And it certainly is saner to codp- 
erate for the common welfare free of legislative inter- 
ference rather than under it. 

I know something of your articles of association. You 
have clearly recognized that competition must be intel- 
ligent and honest both among yourselves and with the 
publie. 

It is easy to embody ideals and principles in articles 
of association and not always easy to secure perfect re- 
sults. In a way, I know something of the difficulties 
under which you operate. I know the peculiar ‘‘animal’’ 
you call the ‘‘estimator;’’ at least, I know you have and 
use such an object. The estimator for a sash and door 
plant has always been looked upon by me as one of the 
great natural curiosities. How estimators can reach such 
divergent results in dollars and cents has been past my 
feeble understanding, and yet on their work hangs to a 
considerable extent the results for the year among you 
manufacturers. 

It is difficult indeed when your competitor has outbid 
you 20 to 25 percent to believe that he is trying to conduct 
his business on lines fair to you. It is hard, I know, to 
work with and to codperate with a competitor who is 


“eternally knocking the pings out from under your founda- 


tion. 

When your competitor persists in selling one, two, or 
even three points below your idea of a fair price for 
your product it takes more,than an ordinary amount of 
Christian charity to feel toward him as one should feel 
toward a brother. The temptation, I know, is irresistible 
to go to the mat and have it out. 

In a way, I have been familiar with the history of the 
manufacture and sale of doors, sash and trim for many 
years. I know something of the unlawful combinations 
that have been effected and of the agreements that never 
in good conscience should have been made. I know 
something of the love feasts and battles that have been 
enjoyed and fought. I know something of the ‘‘ gentle- 
men’s agreements’’ that were often more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. I know you all concede 
that the age of such combinations is gone, and I think 
you all agree that the public was justified in rising in 
arms to protect itself against the dangers of such a policy. 
I do not believe there is a man in this room tonight who 
has not at some time or other been stirred to the depth 
of his soul by having prices quoted to him with absolutely 
no variation on some article that he understood well could 
be produced at a good profit and sold at a much lower 
price; the price named being the result of a combination 
that covered all, or practically all, the production. 

I can remember well in my early association work that 
a lumber list agreed upon was as absolutely maintained 
under agreement by our members as tho one man had had 
the selling of the stock. The life and death struggle to 
keep above the waters of bankruptcy made us all feel 
that our course was justified. We knew we just had to 
have money and we went after it just as the kaiser went 
thru Belgium to get to France. We won a reputation 
that was not enviable and there was a shadow of justifica- 
tion for the bad odor that hung around the lumber busi- 
ness for a considerable time. 

I know something of your capacity for production and 
of the desire that proprietors of factories have to run 
full time and to full capacity. I know something of the 
warehouses at manufacturing plants and at distributing 
points. I appreciate something of the influence that bills 
payable and payrolls have as to determining prices. I 
know something of the distrust and lack of confidence 
that is created between competitors. I know something 
about buyers and liars. 

Taking into account all the mistakes that are made, 





all the difficulties that your competitor has to meet, the 
lying, the misrepresentation, the deceit, the real and 
imaginary bad practices, I know, and I am sure you all 
know, that it is better to codperate in the open freely and 
persistently than to struggle and fight to rob your com- 
petitor of what you may feel is your fair share of the 
business. 

How can competition be kept alive and yet let every- 
one live? There is but one answer and but one way—it 
can be done only by codperation, and that calls for faith, 
hope, and charity; faith that your competitor is trying 
just as hard as you are to do the right thing; hope and 
belief that if things are not going just as they should 
something may be done to set matters right; charity 
toward those who may have unconsciously erred. 

_ There is only one way to secure codperation in competi- 

tion. You must know your competitor, touch elbows with 
him, visit with him and put your cards on the table in 
front of him. In spite of the fact that it is at times 
hard to do so, you must believe he is trying just as hard 
as you are to do the fair thing, and if you are ever con- 
vinced that he is not it is to his interest and yours as 
well to bring him into the fold and convince him of the 
error of his ways. 

The fundamental reason for the breaking down of fair 
competition is the regrettable fact that elemental greed 
has not as yet been sublimated from our natures. We 
are all more or less selfish. We have to take selfishness 
into account. No scheme for business administration can 
succeed that is built on purely altruistic principles; but 
just because men are not perfect, just because they err, 
just because they get mad, just because by reason of a 
lack of knowledge and all the facts they make mistakes, 
it is all the more imperative that the closest and best 
cooperation possible be established. Even if we are 
punished to this day because Adam and Eve partook of 
the forbidden fruit there is still much manhood, much 
honor, much unselfishness and much of genuine character 
among men. It is much better to appeal to the better 
side of a competitor than to give him # slap in the ribs. 
Fighting every minute of our lives is the supreme folly 
of all the centuries. It is just as foolish to bring into 
our business ugly greed as it is for nations to do the 
same thing. To know one’s business and to know one’s 
competitor lead to that codperation which means success. 
You recognize this in almost every line of your articles of 
association. 

The trade association has developed in this country as 
the natural, democratic expression of the best motives and 
influences in our current business life. Thru the associa- 
tion come the acquaintance, the fellowship, and the 
knowledge that disarm suspicion and inspire confidence. 
Thru association affiliation we get to know the best and 
forget the worst in the lives of those with whom we com- 
pete. Thru intimate acquaintance we get to trust and 
gain the confidence that inspires each to tell the truth and 
the whole truth. Thru association work, and only thru it, 
can there be the exchange of ideas and information that 
makes each competitor better and more contented. Thru 
the closer touch we get the good feeling and kindness of 
judgment that never can be had without the meeting face 
to face, 

One of the great weaknesses in association work is 
that it is left to a very few to shape policies and carry 
on the work. It is easy to pay dues and maintain a 
nominal affiliation in an association. It is not always 
easy for members to answer the call for service. No asso- 
ciation can attain its perfection in value to the member- 
ship that has not the active interest of every member 
and his readiness to answer any call for service. The 
foundation for a great life is, as we all know, service and 
sacrifice. It may seem a sacrifice to answer the call of 
your secretary for a day, or two days, or even three 
days, away from your business. Its compensation is the 
satisfaction of knowing that you have helped someone as 
well as yourself and that you have done the right thing. 
When called on to do something that may, in your judg- 
ment, not seem necessary, remember that someone may 
have done something beneficial to you. 

The keynote of association work is submerging one’s 
self to become a worker for a common purpose. The 
slacker in association work can not hope to see his battle 
fought thru successfully, and there is but one safe way 
and that is to see that no man carries a heavier pack than 
yourself and to carry it cheerfully. Everyone should par- 
ticipate, and when the last long roll is sounded for each 
association member I am sure we will all agree that it 
is better to go hence loved, honored, admired and respected 
by competitors rather than to leave an estate of many 
millions to be grabbed under the inheritance tax. 
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Dealers Looking for Quality 
Lumber to Boost Spring Sales 


will find in the items offered here this week just 
the stock to turn the trick. 


California White Pine 


The above stock will be found particularly desirable 
for Barn Finishing, Shelving and Cornice work, and is 
offered only for immediate shipment. 


Wire or write us for prices 


veiw! | Weed Lumber Company | worn. 
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(sawn to order) 
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Gum Oak Ash. Factory 


Elm Cypress 
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———_ Stock, 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 

70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
eniand 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 














TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 


in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 
NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. = 
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Putting the Ship Building Program on 
an Efficient Business Basis 


In a discussion several weeks ago in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of the wooden ship building situation and 
the uncalled for efforts that were being made to place 
the blame for the delay on the manufacturers of southern 

pine the suggestion was made that the delivery of ship 
timbers could be expedited and delays in the ship yards 
avoided if representatives of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration responsible for the adequate delivery of mate- 
rials would establish concentration yards at strategic 
points, have the mills ship the material to these yards and 
from there distribute it to the ship yards as needed. 

It is gratifying now to note that John H. Kirby, re- 
cently appointed timber administrator in the South for 
the fleet corporation, has announced his intention of es- 
tablishing concentration yards at favorable points in 
which to assemble ship timbers and send them out to 
the ship yards as they are needed. This is but one of 
the many‘steps Mr. Kirby is taking to speed up pro- 
duction and delivery of ship material in order that there 
may be no delay in getting the ships into the water for 
lack of timbers at the proper time, and as a result of 
the work being accomplished by his organization the 
outlook for the wooden ship building program in the 
South is much more encouraging. 

_ With Mr. Kirby and his associates directing produc- 

tion of ship timbers in the South, with J. H. Bloedel and 

his associates doing similar work in the West, with 

Charles M. Schwab as director general bringing to the 

aid of the ship building program the benefit of his 

knowledge and experience as the great industrial leader 
of America, and with J. D. Ryan, another of the great 
captains of industry, in charge of the aircraft program, 
the war machine of the United States has been given an 
impetus that will increase in volume and power from 

day to day and absolutely assure to American arms a 

. §teat victory in the war for freedom. 





Lumbermen Should Watch Filing of 
Fifteenth Section Applications 


On page 38 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
appears a long list of applications filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under the amended fifteenth 
section. Under the provisions of the amended fifteenth 
section these changes become effective thirty days after 
filing with the commission and without any formal action 
of that body. Perhaps at first glance lumbermen may 
consider the applications as dry reading, but after a study 
of the numerous changes upward in rates, the increases in 
carload minimum loadings, the proposed switching charges 
ete., it is probable that few lumbermen will be willing to 
forego a careful study of the proposals. If protests are 
made they must be made before the expiration of the 
thirty days. 

Lumbermen are awakening to the need of watching this 
development in rate making. The Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, for example, is issuing a weekly bulletin calling the 
attention of subscribers to the association to the proposed 
changes that affect the lumber industry. The proposed 
changes, however, are by no means confined to the South, 
as a study of those in this issue will disclose, and it 
behooves all lumbermen to consider carefully all applica- 
tions filed under the fifteenth section as amended. It is 
a lot easier to prevent tariffs from going into effect than 
it is to secure their repeal. 





Government Prices Do Not Apply to 
Purchases for Commercial Trade 


In fixing the prices at which fir lumber should be sold 
to the Government and to contractors for Government 
purposes the price fixing committee of the War Indus- 
tries Board had no recent accurate cost data on which 
to base its figures and it determined upon a price that 
will prevail only temporarily until representatives of 
the Federal Trade Commission and the manufacturers 
themselves accurately may determine the costs of manu- 
facture based on an experience of at least three months 
with the 8-hour day. 

In an address before the editorial war conference in 
Chicago recently Professor Taussig, of the price fixing 
committee, admitted that the present Government prices 
on lumber were but a temporary makeshift that would be 
revised and determined upon a more businesslike and 
satisfactory basis after reliable and uptodate cost data 
have been secured. 

This would indicate that in all probability when in- 
creased costs are proved from unquestioned data based 
on more recent experience the committee will fix a price 
on lumber for the Government higher than the list now 
prevailing. 

The impression seems to have become prevalent in some 
sections that the Government prices apply also to lumber 
for commercial trade, but this is erroneous, as the prices 
that have been fixed apply only to Government mate- 
rial. So far there has been no intimation from Wash- 
ington that the Government would attempt to fix prices 
on lumber for other than its own direct or indirect use. 





What the Trade Acceptance Does to the 
Cash Discount 


There is a somewhat interesting quotation in the Realm 
of the Retailer this week, pages 42 and 43, from an inter- 
view with a retailer upon the subject of the trade ac- 
ceptance. Inasmuch as this expresses a view of this mat- 
ter that is probably somewhat common it may be well, 
briefly, to examine this particular point. 

The trade acceptance, primarily, is by no means in- 
tended to take the place of the cash payment, for which 
hitherto a discount has been allowed. Beverly D. Harris, 
vice president of the National City Bank, in one of his 
addresses on this subject said, ‘‘It is desirable as a basis 
of sound trade and credit conditions that cash payment 
should be encouraged in the case of those who are in a 
position to pay cash for their purchases.’’ 

The cash discount as hitherto known has been, roughly, 
a measure of the difference of acceptability from the 
seller’s viewpoint between payments in cash and charges 
on open book accounts, with the attendant uncertainty as 
to when they would be settled. If to these two methods 
of payment the trade acceptance were added as a third 
method it is obvious that it would be more desirable to 
the seller than the open book account; and if he allowed 
2 percent cash discount in place of an open book ac- 
count he might be disposed to allow 1 percent for settle- 
ment by trade acceptance. 

The trade acceptance, however, is to take the place of 
the book account method, leaving only acceptance and 
cash as the two methods of settlement. It of course under 


such circumstances is obviously unnecessary to retain 
the 2 percent cash discount, and set up a 1 percent dis- 
count to equalize it for the other method of settlement. 
The practical thing to do in that circumstance is to reduce 
the selling price 1 percent and make settlement by trade 
acceptance a par settlement, leaving a 1 percent discount 
for cash settlement. 

In short, if the cash discount is reduced because of the 
substitution of trade acceptances for book account it is 
only because there is a smaller difference, in the esti- 
mation of the seller, between settlement by cash and 
settlement by trade acceptances than there is between 
the cash plan and the open book account plan. 

The seller will still desire to get cash when he can 
and to allow a reasonable discount for it. If not cash 
he wants a trade acceptance that he can take to the 
bank and discount for cash, 





In ENGLAND, the war has practically bro 
standstill the manufacture of oa a pom gern th 
instruments. The factories, however, are generally busy 
turning out parts for airplanes and activities of the piano 
manufacturers in the United States also have been started 
along this line. 
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Loyal Lumber Town Handicapped by 
German Name 


In a recent news story in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
telling of the splendid work done by a group of employees 
of the woods department of the Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., 
in selling to the lumberjacks of that region war savings 
stamps to the amount of $8,070, jocular allusion was made 
to the fact that notwithstanding the handicap of bearing 
the same name as Kaiser Bill’s home town it was evident 
that the brand of patriotism prevalent there was O. K. 
This elicited an interesting response from H. 8. Gregory, 
of the Brown Co., who was one of the concert party which 
covered over 200 miles by sleighs and snowshoes in visiting 
lumber camps on the stamp selling tour referred to. Mr. 
Gregory writes: 

‘*Am pleased to note that you started out by calling 
attention to the Teutonic name of our town, as I personally 
feel that we should change this. We had quite a lively 
meeting last week at our Chamber of Commerce in regard 
to this, and are to take action either for or against the 
change at a meeting to be held soon. Those opposing the 
change did so on the ground that it was merely a question 
of sentiment and that after the war is over we will not have 
the same feeling that we now do. I, however, believe that 
it will be many years before the barbaric deeds plotted and 
countenanced by the ruling and military classes which have 
their headquarters in Berlin, Germany, will be eradicated 
from the minds of the people of this and Allied countries. 
As a matter of fact we are a very loyal city, with but a 
handful of Germans here, and those, so far as we are able 
to ascertain, of a type that appreciate the free institutions 
of our country. It therefore would seem desirable that we 
rid ourselves of a name which to outsiders might seem to 
indicate that we were in any way associated with such an 
obnoxious and tyrannical group as those who have plotted 
and are responsible for the terrible war in which we are 
now engaged. 

‘<T found the poem, ‘The Star Spangled Banner For- 
ever,’ written by Douglas Malloch, your lumberman poet, 
of great assistance in presenting the matter of war savings 
stamps to the men in the camps.’’ 





Dealers and Consumers Should Place 
Their Orders for Coal Immediately 


It would seem that the recollection of last winter’s 
coal famine should be sufficient incentive to spur both 
the dealer and the consumer to do everything in their 
power to prevent its recurrence. Unfortunately this is 
not the case, and with the passing of the actual crisis 
there has developed a lethargy from which the public 
must immediately be aroused if consequences of the most 
dire character are to be avoided. The time to place orders 
for coal, by both the retailer and the consumer, is now; 
not next month, nor even next week. The national and 
State fuel administrations are making the most ur- 
gent appeals to this effect, and they should be heeded. 
The course of action mapped out by the United States 
Fuel Administration to prevent a repetition of last win- 
ter’s distressing conditions is predicated upon maintaining 
maximum production at the mines, not spasmodically but 
continuously, and upon its transportation and distribu- 
tion during the summer months when the ‘railroads are 
not engaged in moving the crops nor hampered by the 
storms and floods that interrupt traffic at those seasons 
of the year when the coal is most urgently needed. United 
States Fuel Administrator Harry A. Garfield, in a state- 
ment issued April 1, gives this phase of the situation in 
a nutshell as follows: 

‘¢There is plenty of coal in the ground to meet every 
need. This coal can be taken from the ground only in 
consequence of orders placed with the operators. If 
these orders are delayed the coal remains where Na- 
ture has put it. Coal operators have no other storage 
space for their coal. Even if such storage space existed 
it would be of little benefit, for the coal might as well 
remain in the mine as to be stored at the mouth of the 
mine. In either case, to be used it must be transported to 
the point where needed. With the exception of limited 
storage capacity in retail dealers’ yards, there are only 
three places where coal can be kept: First, in the 
ground where it has always been; second, in the cars, and, 
third, in the coal bins of domestic consumers and the coal 
piles of industrial users. The fuel problem is to get 
the coal from the mine to the ultimate consumer with as 
little delay as possible and in as steady and continuous 
a stream as circumstances will permit. The railroads 
may be compared to a water pipe, which needs to run 
full all the time to carry the necessary amount of water 
to its destination. If the water is shut off for any ap- 
preciable time it means an ultimate shortage.’’ 

An important factor in the situation is that consumers 
should have sufficient storage space for all the coal they 
will need between now and March 31, 1919. Many con- 
sumers lack this, having been accustomed to buying only 
two or three months’ supply at a time, whereas it now 
becomes imperative to buy and store practically an entire 
year’s supply. This means that in very many cases addi- 
tional bins must be built, and lumber retailers should 
push this point aggressively in their advertising and per- 
sonal contact with customers. By so doing they will 
not only help to solve the fuel problem but will also in- 
cidentally create a considerable outlet for lumber. 

On page 37 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 






this subject is treated more in detail and the latest rec- 
ommendations of the Fuel Administration are set forth. 
It is of the utmost importance that these facts be pressed 
home to every consumer of coal, and that they be urged 
to place their orders immediately for the year’s supply, 
so that retailers can in turn forward their orders to the 
coal operators and jobbers. The fact that deliveries 
may be delayed cuts no figure. The important thing is 
that the orders be placed at once, as absolutely essential 
preliminaries for maximum production and an even flow 
of distribution. * 





Means That Should Be Taken to Speed 
Up the Production of Wood Ships 


The April 15 issue of the Emergency Fleet News con- 
tains several very timely and very practical plans that 
are being put into operation to speed up the production 
of steel ships. That paper is published by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation for the purpose of keeping officials of 
the corporation and the United States Shipping Board in 
closer touch with progress and ‘‘to bring executives and 
men in closer touch in an effort to encourage the spirit 
of patriotic endeavor and a general speeding up of the 
work,’’ Practically every job in a steel ship yard de- 
pends upon the progress being made in riveting. Conse- 
quently a contest is being inaugurated to see which rivet- 
ing gang is going to make the best record and keep it in 
the face of the endeavors of all other riveting gangs to 
better it. A regular department is to be devoted to this 
in the Emergency Fleet News and the importance that is 
placed on this contest may be judged from the fact that it 
is urged that records be sent in by wire. 

Another article in the same issue of the Emergency 
I'leet News describes somewhat in detail one of the three 
schools maintained by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
The one particularly described is at the plant of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Co. and in it riveters are 
trained. Hardened old timers are given instruction along- 
side youngsters and the school is said to be proving very 
successful. 

From this it will be noted that the efforts primarily 
seem to be directed to speeding up steel ships, while 
wooden ships are neglected. Wooden ships are just as 
urgently needed in the emergency as are steel ships and no 
efforts should be spared that would tend to speed up the 
output of wooden ships. This article, however, is not to 
be interpreted as a criticism of the Emergency Fleet 
News, or of any efforts or plans that will lead to the 
increased production of steel ships; its purpose is simply 
to call to the attention of the lumbermen the fact that 
some assistance should be extended—with modifications— 
to the wooden ship building program. 

In building wooden ships hardly any part of the work 
stands out with the importance of the riveter on steel 
ships. There is, however, a decided need for more caulk- 
ers and there is no reason why a school should not be 
started to train caulkers.. The same is true with respect 
to ship carpenters. On page 29 of the April 20 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appears a statement to the 
effect that ship carpenters are urgently needed and that 
the shortage is acute. The statement was made by a mem- 
ber of the U. 8S. Employment Service and also set forth 
that there is a considerable surplus of house carpenters 
who are experiencing enforeed idleness because of the 
slackness of building. There is no reason that the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN can see that should prevent turning 
these house carpenters into ship carpenters if the proper 
schools are established. In the statement referred to 
this remark is made: ‘‘We could probably use very 
soon a ecousiderable number of heavy timber carpenters 
who are skilled in the use of the adz, to be broken into 
shipwork.’’ The supply of heavy timber carpenters 
skilled in the use of the adz is limited, tho, and the log- 


-ieal thing is to establish one or more schools to instruct 


them or give house carpenters the needed instruction. For 
that matter, if a school for riveters who have been en- 
gaged in the trade for twenty years will make them better 
workmen on ships would not schools for caulkers, for ship 
carpenters and for adzmen enable these men to turn 
out more and better work? 

The inauguration of contests between workers in the 
different wooden ship yards presents some difficulties, but 
considerable interest might be aroused by a contest be- 
tween caulkers. The number of completed ships, however, 
is the thing that is sought for, and a contest between 
yards to see which can make the best records in building 
wooden ships ought to bring results. Such a contest would 
bring every worker in the yards up on his toes. For 
that matter, the Foundation Co., builder of wooden ships 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, has a contest on be- 
tween its East and West coast yards, with a substantial 
purse at stake, for the crew completing a wooden ship in 
the shortest time. 

Lumbermen should remember that the number of ships 
to be built, of either wood or of steel, depends, first, upon 
the available supplies of raw material; second, upon the 
supply of skilled labor available. If proper steps are not 
taken to secure or develop the requisite supply of labor 
for wooden ships the day will come when the want will 
be sorely felt. The necessary steps should be taken at 
once, and if the ship builders or officials of the fleet 
corporation do not themselves take the initiative lumber- 
men should fill the breach and bring pressure to bear suffi- 
cient to get something started along the lines mentioned. 





New and Important Possibilities of the 
Trade Acceptance Develop 


In a recent issue of the Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men appears an editorial that points 
out that the trade acceptance plan might be used to ad- 
vantage in the financing of large institutions, taking for 
example a railroad system with purchases running to 
$10,000,000 a month. Such a road is now borrowing 
by means of single name paper in the form of short 
term notes carrying 6 to 8 percent interest. A large part 
of this purchasing could be done on a trade acceptance 
basis, such acceptance being discountable at less than 5 
percent in the Federal Reserve system. While the aver- 
age seller might not make quite so close a price as on 
the cash basis, the discount for cash is usually in turn 
discounted in any price that is quoted. 

There might be an excellent suggestion here for some 
of the lumber manufacturers who are reporting excellent 
results from the use of the trade acceptance in collecting 
for their own sales. Can not their purchasing depart- 
ments also introduce and employ it to advantage? If 
anything is being done in this field at the present time the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not informed and would be 
glad to hear about it and how it works out in practice, 





Cultivating and Capitalizing the 
Friendship of Children 


Farsighted business men have long recognized the fact 
that the good will of the rising generation, the boys and 
girls who today are in school but who tomorrow will be 
the buyers and users of the commodities in which they 
deal, is well worth cultivating. Impressions formed be- 
fore adolescence are the most lasting. The mind of child- 
hood is plastic—‘‘wax to receive but marble to retain.’’ 
Therefore shrewd advertisers of wares used only by adults 
often exploit them in the pages of juvenile publications, 
so that favorable impressions may early be made in an- 
ticipation of the day when the child will be a man or a 
woman. 

Every child is a potential customer for everything that 
its parents now buy. This is just as true of lumber as 
of any other commodity. This principle of making an 
early impression upon the child along the line you want 
him to act upon when he becomes a sustaining member 
of society was recognized and applied by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in the recent contest, participated in by 
thousands of school children all over the country, for 
prizes offered by it for best essays setting forth the ad- 
vantages of home owning as against renting. It was felt 
by this paper that the impressions thus formed in the 
minds of this great army of children would in years to 
come bear fruit in the building of homes. 


Another interesting application of this important prin- 
ciple is described in detail in an article published on page 
45 of this issue of the AMETICAN LUMBERMAN, telling 
how a Texas lumber retailer has succeeded in making 
himself thoroly ‘‘solid’’ with 750 bright, hustling kiddies 
of his community, at the same time instilling into their 
minds character-forming habits of courtesy and apprecia- 
tion of favors received. Incidentally this dealer also has 
gained something that money can not buy; namely, the 
respect and affection of hundreds of children and the in- 
spiration that comes from such associations. From the 
practical, hardheaded business point of view alone the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not hesitate to express its 
opinion that the money he has invested, and the time spent, 
in carrying out his unique and commendable birthday 
‘“‘hobby’ will earn deferred dividends not excelled by any 
other investment made for the purpose of cultivating good 
will and promoting sales. Further, at least a portion of 
the dividends will not be long deferred, for the parents 
and other relatives of these hundreds of children natural- 
ly must cherish kindly feelings toward the man who has 
remembered their little ones in so kindly and tactful a 
way from year to year, and this good will will inevitably 
express itself to some extent in business patronage. As 
for the children themselves, some will move away from 
this dealer’s field of operations, but many will remain 
there, marry, and with their families become permanent 
customers of, and boosters for, the firm whose name is 
interwoven with some of the most pleasant recollections 
of their childhood. Bread cast upon the waters, if the 
‘‘easting’’ is wisely done, will surely return after many 
days. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not urge other re- 
tailers to adopt the particular plan so successfully car- 
ried out by the dealer referred to in this editorial, 
Charles H. Flato jr., president of the Kingsville Lumber 
Co., of Kingsville, Tex. Mere imitation is seldom suc- 
cessful, as the spontaneity and enthusiasm that charac- 
terize the original are likely to be lacking. Neverthe- 
less, ‘‘ good ideas belong to those who can use them’? and 
any retailer who possesses Mr. Flato’s love for and un- 
derstanding of children can doubtless work out some 
adaptation of the plan, or possibly originate one of his 
own, that will put him in touch with the juvenile life of 
his community, to his great personal satisfaction and 
eventual financial profit. Unquestionably it is good 
business strategy to cultivate the friendship of the boys 
and the girls by tactful, unobtrusive methods that at the 
same time win the approval of their parents. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


LATHE SHAVINGS OFFERED 

Referring to your department of “Query and Comment,” we 
are hunting a market for lathe shavings. These are made 
from turning hardwood single trees and neckyokes, mostly 
hickory. These shavings are of a long fiber, running to six 
inches long. We can furnish these in large quantities. Would 
like to communicate with any firm that could use this waste. 
—Inquiry No. 61. 

[The above inquiry comes from Cairo, IIll., and the 
address of the inquirer will be supplied upon request.— 
EpiTor. | 


THE NAME OF THIS BUG IS LEGION 

We are desirous of ascertaining the correct name of the 
insect or bug which attacks the ends of logs by boring into 
them when piled up for shipment. We believe that this insect 
is more or less a native of the southern States and we will 
greatly appreciate any information you are able to give us 
regarding same. 

You may remember that some time during the latter part 
of last year the writer called to see you, and at that time 
mentioned the fact that we were producing or manufacturing 
an oil which had been used in certain localities very success- 
fully as a preventive against the attacks of this particular 
species of insect. At the time I mentioned to you that it was 
our intention to advertise this oil thru the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and our reason for writing you now to 
ascertain the name of this particular species of insect is that 
we may be able to intelligently prepare copy of an advertise- 
ment to send to your journal.—Inquiry No. 88. 

[Far be it from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to with- 
hold any possible assistance from a man who ‘is engaged 
in preparing copy for an advertisement for the greatest 
lumber trade journal on earth. Unfortunately, however, 
wood in its various species and forms is a favorite food 
for a considerable range of insects; and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has taken steps to place in the hands of 
the writer of the quoted letter literature of the Bureau 
of Entomology of the Department of Agriculture de- 
scribing to a considerable extent the various kinds of 
insects that work in wood. 

It may be of interest to our readers to know that this 
inquiry comes from a firm that is engaged in the pro- 
duction of wood chemicals and that the oil in question 
is derived from wood. It reminds us also that we had 
a recent inquiry for a means of protecting logs on skids 
in a Gulf coast State from the depredation of insects 
until such time as the logs could be removed and manu- 
factured, and that address has been supplied to this in- 
quirer.—EDITor. ] 


CAN GET OUT HEWN SHIPBUILDING TIMBERS 

We want to get in touch with shipbuilders or dock con- 
tractors having Government contracts, as we are in a position 
to get out hewn square timbers either straight or tapered in 
white or red oak, cypress or longleaf.—INquiry No. 72. 

{The above inquiry comes from Mississippi and the 
publication of this inquiry will undoubtedly open up a 
market for this very important material.—EpITor.] 





FIGURING ESTIMATED WEIGHT 

Enclosed herewith find our check for $5, for which please 
mail us copy of your latest edition of the Lumberman’s 
Actuary, by parcel post, prepaid as per your advertisement 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Please advise if you can furnish a similar actuary for esti- 
mating weights on lumber. We have the estimated weights 
as shown on different kinds of lumber, but this, of course, 
necessitates working out on each individual order. Do you 
have a complete actuary which covers this work in the same 
manner as the extension of feet from pieces and price per 
thousand, as shown in your copy which we just ordered ?— 
Inquiry No. 90. 


[The problem here presented is one which the Lumber- 
man’s Actuary will handle very nicely. Estimated 
weights are mostly in even hundredths of pounds, locust 
at 3,750 being almost the only exception. Now suppose 
it is desired to know the estimated weight of 644 feet of 
lumber, weighing 2,700 pounds to the thousand; all that 
is necessary is to turn to the $27 table on page 88 and 
in the 600 column and 44 lines one finds at once that this 
quantity weighs 1,739 pounds. 

If the quantity of lumber is 3,527 feet and the esti- 
mated weight 2,800, one turns to the $28 table and at 
the bottom reads 84 pounds for 3,000 feet and in the 
main table 1,475 pounds for 527 feet, and adding these 
two items together has the weight. 

After the weight is obtained for each item of the in- 
voice and totaled up the actuary can very readily be used 


to extend the freight on that weight at any given rate— 
Eprror. | ’ 


WHO OWNS THE TILE? 


If possible please give us your opinion in the following 
Inatter : ; 

A contracts with B for the erection of a septic tank and 
also to connect cellar drain to the sewer pipe leading from 
the septic tank to an intercepting sewer. The point from 
which the sewer pipe is run from the septic tank to the con- 
necting sewer not being designated, it is therefore optional 
with the coritractor to choose his own route. A chooses to 
follow the line of an old basement drain so that he can dig 
out the old tile and re-use them for other purposes. After 
they have been dug out, B contends that these drain tiles 
belong to him and that A had no right to use them without 
B’s permission. 


The above work was done on the basis of a stipulated 
amount, 
: We have tried to make this little difficulty plain, and write 
ad your opinion in hope that similar matters have arisen in 
which possibly legal decisions have been given.—R. M. Steen, 


Manager Department 4, Building Industry, Zion Institutions 
Industries, Zion City, Ill. 
[There ean hardly be tw ini 
0 Opinions 
above sub i So teeae tie oamee 


oy mitted. The tile, of course, belonged to the owner 
lo © property before being dug and he by no means 
Ses his title to them thru their having been taken from 
i Sround by someone else acting without any instruc- 
an 8 poe him in that specific matter. The man who 
a & the tile out of the ground under those conditions 
es not even have a lien for payment for his services 





beyond the stipulated contract price of the work for 
which he was hired.—Ep1Tor.] 


WANTS TO SELL HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS 

Would appreciate if you would give us the names or infor- 
mation where we can dispose of thick stock. 

We are going to start in about a week and cut 600,000 to a 
million feet of hemlock and about a million and half of hard- 
woods at one of our points and also will have small lots at 
other points that will be cut for us on contract. We can 
furnish such items as 2-inch, 3-inch and 4-inch thick birch, 
hard maple, rock elm and soft elm, 4/4, 5/4, 8/4 and 10/4 
basswood, 1-inch, 2-inch and 3-inch hemlock and other items 
required by the trade. 

Thought possibly you could put us in touch with some de- 
partments or refer us to some buyers at Washington that 
would be interested, and would appreciate if you would write 
us by return mail.—INqQuiry No. 102. 


[The above inquiry comes from a Wisconsin manufac- 
turer and the address will be supplied upon request.— 
EpirTor. | 


IMPROVING THE HUMBLE WOODEN LATH 

Observing your page of “Pertinent Business Hints” etc., 
it occurred to me you might give some publicity to my patent 
lath in this way or on some kind of basis, as for instance a 
percent on the sales. I would be glad to hear from you and 
it would probably be to our mutual advantage. I would like 
to find a manufacturer on royalty for this device and would 
be glad to pay you a commission.—INQuiry No, 93. 

[This communication comes in on a letterhead that 
shows that the writer is an inventor and publisher, as 
also a business builder and systematizer. His wooden 
lath idea is illustrated in the accompanying cut, repro- 
duced from a descriptive circular which he encloses. 
Figure 3 shows the construction of his own patent lath, 
and Figure 2 shows how it is alternated with ordinary 
plain lath close spaced upon the wall. In Figure 2 the 
two strips marked 9 represent strips of tape or other con- 
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necting material by which such lath can be connected 
into a roll that can be applied in sheets upon the wall, 
thus (in the expectations of the inventor) saving labor 
in applying. ? 

There appears to be some merit in the inventor’s con- 
tention that this device saves plaster, reducing the key to 
the minimum quantity which will afford a sufficient bond. 
Obviously, however, it does not save lath, because these 
are close spaced instead of being spaced apart. There is 
also a question of the cost and the process of cutting out 
the staggered slot as here shown. Manufacturing of ordi- 
nary lath is a very cheap and expeditious process and 
will not stand any great additional cost. 

It would appear also to the reviewer a waste of effort to 
cut wood into narrow strips in order to nail these strips 
together again closely upon the wall surface. Why not 
manufacture them in solid widths of 4 or 6 inches, at the 
same time passing them under a gang of cutter heads 
which will automatically cut the slots, at the same time 
giving their sides a slight angle so that the keys will 
have a dovetail form? ‘This would produce a lath that 
would very materially save labor in going upon the wall 
and that would not be too wide to manufacture out of 
the ordinary mill waste that goes into lath, nor too wide 
to give trouble upon the wall in shrinking and swelling. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not expect to reap any 
financial returns from this little publicity for this new 
sort of lath. It is merely publishing the information for 
the benefit of its readers. The idea properly developed 
may or may not be an improvement over the dovetail 
lath that have been manufactured so many years under 
the Byrkit patent, and which also offer marked economy 
in the keying of the plaster in that the depth of the dove- 
tailed keys is limited by the solid backing of wood.— 
EpITor. } 


ORANGE WOOD OFFERED 

We have access to considerable osage orange wood and we 
understand that this is being required for treenails for the 
new wooden fleet now building. Will you please place us in 
touch with parties who desire to secure this timber ?—INQuIRY 
No. 100. 

[The above comes from Indiana. Osage orange hag 
been mentioned by the Forest Products Laboratory as a 
promising wood for the manufacture of treenails, but 
thus far has not been specified in any of the Government 
specifications, 

Large quantities of it, however, are now used in the 
manufacture of a yellow dye, the heartwood only being 
desirable for that purpose. It is also said that southern 
oes wood contains more of this dye principle than that 

arther north. However, the offer is published for the 
information of our readers, some of whom will doubtless 
have use for this valuable wood for other purposes than 
the two here mentioned. It is one of the best substitutes 
for hickory in the vehicle stock line that have yet been 
discovered.—Ep1Tor. ] 


OSAGE ORANGE DYE MANUFACTURERS 


We thank you for your letter of the 19th, enclosing copy 
of insertion in your valued journal of our inquiry for a 
market for osage orange. Possibly you have noticed we are 
not a subscriber to your journal, but we are affiliated with 
the Indiana Wood Products Co., Spencer, Ind., and they are 
on your subscription list and in this way we are served, 

We would now ask you if you can give us name and ad- 
dress of any firms who would be interested in turning this 
osage orange wood into dye. We appreciate your courtesy in 
this matter.—Inquiry No. 100. 


[The above is a subsequent inquiry from the concern 
whose original Inquiry No. 100 is published above. The 
following firms are either manufacturers of dyes from 
osage orange wood or have had the matter under consid- 
eration: 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Co., 81 Broadway, New York City. 

Bothamley Chemical Color & Extract Co., 366 Washington 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

John H. Heald & Co., Lynchburg, Va. 

Obex Laboratories, Marietta, Ohio. 

Inquiry from these concerns will reveal whether they 
are in the market for osage orange at the present time 
and what their specifications are——Eprror. ] 





ADDRESS OF STUCCO MANUFACTURER WANTED 

Please inform us by letter as soon as possible the name of 
the concern of Peoria, Ill., manufacturing stucco. It is our 
understanding that this particular company manufactures a 
stucco which never becomes hard. It is a spongy substance 
after being applied to the walls and remains so. Also one is 
able to mix the color in with the stucco while mixing before 
applying to the walls.—INnquiry No. 106. 

[Sweet’s Building Catalog gives no information upon 
this subject and the name of no manufacturer of plaster 
or stucco at Peoria, Ill., is shown in Hendrick’s Com- 
mercial Register, Thomas’ Commercial Register or the 
mercantile agency books. It.is probable that the manu- 
facturer in mind is located in some other Illinois city. 
Can any of our readers be of assistance in this matter !— 
Eprtor. | 


LOOSE LEAF BOOKKEEPING—LUMBER PILING 

Please mail us a description of what you have in a good 
loose leaf lumber company bookkeeping outfit to keep tab of 
cash sales, bills receivable and interest collected, bills pay- 
able, expense and a cash book all in one book. Is there any- 
thing like a loose leaf estimate book? 

If you have no,record of anything like this perhaps you 
could refer this to the firm that would be most apt to have 
such. We would also be interested in what way most lum- 
bermen keep their rough lumber from blowing around by 
wind; that is, such lumber as they do not keep in a shed. 
Should lumber piled outside of a shed be piled with the rough 
or smooth side up ?—INquIrRy ‘No. 89. 

[Probably half a dozen manufacturers of loose leaf 
equipment in the United States supply stock forms already 
ruled and printed for almost any sort of a bookkeeping 
purpose, and it would be possible to accumulate the differ- 
ent kinds of forms referred to with suitable guides in one 
binder of standard size. Among such manufacturers are 
the John Moore Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., and the 
Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. The 
inquiry has been referred to one or two Chicago station- 
ers who will be able to supply such equipment. 

There are probably other sections of the country than 
Montana where wind does not give so much trouble to 
lumber piles. The usual device we believe is to use cross 
timbers on the top of the pile, tied down with wire to 
some of the piling sticks below. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that lumber 
dressed on one side if piled outside a shed (which is poor 
practice) should be piled with the smooth face down. Do 
any of our readers disagree with us upon this point?— 
EDITOR. | 


SURVEY DISCLOSES INTERESTING FACTS 


Sr. Paut, Minn., April 22.—A study of housing and 
living conditions in certain of the less favored sections 
of this city, embracing population of about 18,500, has 
recently been completed. Eliminating 3,550 persons of 
unknown lineage, 36 percent of the rest were either 
Americans or of nationalities having reasonably high 
standards of living. <A total of 3,625 dwellings were 
enumerated, of which 69 percent were rented by the oc- 
cupants and 31 percent were owned. The largest per- 
centage of owned homes was among the Bohemians, and 
the smallest among the English. It appeared from the 
survey that ownership is more general among Jews, 
Italians, Scandinavians and Germans than among native 
Americans. Of a total of 4,250 apartments studied 44 
percent were one family and 56 percent multiple dwellings. 
The investigation disclosed that in the districts surveyed 
there is no shortage of homes, altho there is a lack of the 
better type of houses to meet the needs of wage earning 
families. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Manufacturing, broadly speaking, is picking up and 
the outturn of finished goods is greater with each week. 
This situation is fortunate, for the Government takes in- 
creasing quantities of many commodities and the com- 
mercial markets need more goods. The improvement in 
transportation, the better weather, and the speeding up 
that results from the two enable manufacturers to care 
for the needs of the Government and commercial buyers 
in better shape than was the case even two weeks ago. 
The prices of many commodities continue to rise, the 
most notable exception being cotton, which recently sus- 
tained a considerable fall. This was brought about by 
too much speculation. In this connection it is well to 
note that lines of business in which speculation is rife 
are being the most severely curtailed in many ways and 
the recent rather open speculation in cotton has almost 
forced upon the Government the fixing of prices for that 
commodity. On the other hand, the excellent crop out- 
look has had a tendency to pull down prices upon such 
commodities as oats. It is interesting to know that 
there now seems to be a sufficient supply of seed corn; 
at least agitation on this subject seems to have died 
down and the natural conclusion is that while the supply 
is not overly plentiful it is adequate. The recent cold 
spell did some damage to the crops, but on the whole 
the benefit to the wheat more than offset any damage to 
other crops. Rains in the Southwest have also done 
much good. Reports from retail dealers catering to the 
farm trade indicate a good outlook for trade. 


* ” * 


The supply of cars has so improved in the South that 
the mills are now experiencing their principal difficulty 
from the shortage of labor, the embargo situation also 
having eased up to a certain extent. 
While the car situation is better it is 
not normal and the most relief is felt 
at the larger shipping points. Buy- 
ing by retail yards is not so brisk as it was two weeks 
ago. This is largely because the retail yards that have 
bought extensively are those catering to the farm trade, 
and with the real opening of the crop season the farmers 
have little time to devote to building for the present 
and so buying has fallen off. Prices remain firm; in 
fact, the tendency is still upward, tho the changes are 
not so numerous as they were two weeks ago. For the 
week ended April 19 shipments exceeded orders booked 
for the first time since the week ended Feb. 22. Stocks 
in first hands are broken and many orders are taken sub- 
ject to wire acceptance. So far in 1918 shipments have 
exceeded production, a rather good showing in view 
of the car shortage. In 1918 up to the week that ended 
with April 19 a large group of mills shipped 1,244,743,866 
feet, produced 1,213,682,369 feet and booked orders for 
1,362,136,933 feet. That is, orders so far in 1918 have 
exceeded production by about 150,000,000 feet for this 
group, and as heavy order files were carried over from 
1917 the mills have on hand plenty of orders. . Then, too, 
the Government buying continues at a steady rate and 
each week sees a good-sized total purchased. Presum- 
ably the freight car contracts will be let this week, and 
while it is impossible to say how much southern pine 
will be required the total amount will probably be in 
excess of 200,000,000 feet. All in all the mills are in 
an excellent position as far as orders are concerned. 
for the week ended April 19 a group of 142 mills report 
that orders were booked for 83,826,176 feet, that ship- 
ments were 87,545,027 feet, and that production was 
75,768,267 feet. Normal production is estimated at 94,- 
100,000 feet. This group has on hand unfilled orders for 
over 33,500 carloads of lumber. 


* * * 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


The tenor of the hardwood market has changed little, 
if any. The furniture factories are enjoying a much 
better run of business than a couple of months ago and 

more lumber is called for for furni- 
HARDWOODS _ ture and for the manufacture of ar- 
ticles that the factories have: con- 
tracted to furnish the Government with. The keenest 
demand is for thick stock suitable for vehicle construc- 
tion, if the few grades of wood suitable for airplane 
building are excluded from consideration. In this con- 
nection the birch producers will be glad to learn that the 
Signal Corps has decided that birch may be substituted 
for walnut in plywood entering into the construction of 
the fusilages of aircraft. The demand for thick oak, for 
example, is greater than the available supply. In spite 
of this certain interests are reported to have engaged in 
spreading reports thru the South that the demand for 
thick oak is slack and that supplies on hand and unsold 
are large. Luckily the hardwood manufacturer needs 
only to glance at his stock sheet to detect the truth. 
When measured by the demand the supplies of thick 
oak are woefully small. The betterment in the car sup- 
ply and some modification of existing embargoes have 
combined to increase the volume of shipments, but pro- 
duction has not been greatly accelerated, largely because 
of shortage of labor. In the East, with some few excep- 
tions, the hardwood dealers have short stocks on hand 
and as soon as shipping conditions will allow business 
ought to pick up considerably, tho, of course, many of 
the yards have had large orders placed for months. In 
some southern producing districts heavy rains have in- 
terfered with logging but on the whole the situation is 
satisfactory both North and South except for the labor 
shortage. 

* * * 

Shipments of cypress to all points except the embar- 
goed eastern district are moving in greater volume. The 
demand for factory lumber and for mixed cars by re- 

tailers in unembargoed territory 
CYPRESS keeps practically even with produc- 
tion. In some quarters it is main- 
tained that the betterment in the car supply is slowing 
up the placing of orders, the reason being that dealers 
are now getting orders that have been placed for months 


and until these old orders are cleaned up there is little 
use of ordering more stock. Possibly there has been 
some duplication of orders by retailers, but as few can- 
cellations are reported no trouble looms for the sellers. 
Generally speaking, buyers are entirely willing to take 
any shipments of cypress that they can get hold of. 
Prices have changed little, if any; they are quite firm. 


* * * 


On the Pacific coast the side cut of spruce continues 
to attract considerable attention. For years a number 
of mills have made a specialty of marketing spruce and 
these mills even now are in pretty 
good shape. There are a number of 
sawmills, however, that have been 
led to cutting airplane spruce by the Government need 
that have had little if any experience in marketing this 
wood. Naturally these mills have more difficulty than 
the established mills in disposing of the side cut. This 
situation recalls the condition of the west Coast hem- 
lock market several years ago. In the northern dis- 
trict around Everett the mills were getting 50 cents a 
thousand more than for fir and could not get enough 
hemlock; on the Columbia River hemlock was selling 
for as much as $2 under fir and was a drug on the mar- 
ket. This situation has now been corrected to a certain 
extent, but it illustrates the problem that some of the 
spruce producers are now up against. The Government 
recently: placed a respectable sized order for spruce for 
staging at ship yards and some eastern interests also 
have bought spruce for the manufacture of box shooks. 
Taken in connection with the local demand on the Coast 
for boxes and the unquestionable intention of the Gov- 
ernment to help provide a market for the side-cut the 
mills are not in a bad position. In the East a very large 
part of the cut of the spruce mills is being taken by the 
Government, the prices to be paid appearing on another 
page of this issue. All available stock finds a ready sale. 


* * * 


SPRUCE 


In the East the Government is buying a great deal of 
hemlock and ordinary users have considerable difficulty in 
securing needed supplies. In the Pennsylvania coal min- 
ing fields there is a growing shortage 
of mine timbers and props of all kinds 
and the demand for hemlock for mine 
use is very good. The Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
hemlock mills are particularly short of stock, as the Gov- 
ernment need for lumber in that territory is very great 
and in order to relieve the railroad congestion as much as 
possible purchases are being made as near the point at 
which the lumber is needed as is possible. The result is 
that the North is being ransacked for stock, and while the 
mills have considerable lumber to sell it is held on to 
firmly unless the prices asked are paid. Lumber for box 
making continues to be in great demand. Prices, broadly 
speaking, are very firm and show a rising tendency. 


HEMLOCK 





Moast men wurks s’ hard t’ git a few yeers 
leesure befoar thay die that thay dunno 
whut t’ do with thayre seffs when they 
git it. 

—Musings of the Old Axman 











A better movement of North Carolina pine hinges on 
a betterment in the transportation situation. The em- 
bargo on shipments has been lifted to the extent that 

commercial shipments are permitted as 


NORTH far north as Norfolk and Richmond. 
CAROLINA As a matter of fact, the railroads to 
PINE the north of the Virginia line are just 


about as badly congested as ever. This 
situation is caused partly by the volume of shipments for 
export and in large part by the quantity of materials be- 
ing shipped to Government building projects. The amount 
of tonnage required for the latter ‘may be estimated from 
the fact that sixty-four large construction projects for 
the Government are under way between Baltimore and the 
New Jersey coast. The lifting of the embargo on ship- 
ments to Norfolk will help a great deal, for it will enable 
the mills to take advantage of the combined rail and water 
route to north Atlantic coast ports. The number of 
barges and tugs for towing is somewhat limited, tho, and 
a full measure of relief can be expected only when con- 
gestion on the railroads is cleared up. Despite handicaps 
the sale of both dressed and rough stock has increased 
lately, but the mills are not actively seeking orders unless 
it is known that prompt shipment can be made. The 
Government continues to buy a lot of stock. Prices show 
a firming up tendency. 

* * * 


In California and in southern Oregon the pine mills are 
rapidly getting under way and the market for their prod- 
uct is excellent with the single exception of that for the 

shop grades, which are not in great 
WESTERN demand. Unsold shop is almost un- 
PINES known, however, and in sawing the 
mills will undoubtedly take full cog- 
nizance of the situation and give sawing orders that will 
result in shop logs being sawn in such a way that the 
lumber will be easily marketable. The mills hope to 
make a record cut this year and predict that it will be 
needed to fill the demand. In the Klamath Falls section, 
for example, plans are being laid to cut at least 150,- 
000,000 feet of lumber this year. In the Inland Empire 
the car situation has improved somewhat, but orders 
come in rather slowly. This ig not viewed with concern, 
as the mills have no difficulty in disposing of all the 
desirable stock that is ready for sale. For the week 
ended April 13 a group of twenty-eight Inland Empire 
mills report production as being 21,049,871 feet, that 





orders were booked for 15,450,000 feet and that ship- 
ments amounted to 19,110,160 feet. Production was 
slightly more than 80 percent of normal. 


* * * 


Shippers of white pine continue to have more business 
on hand than can be shipped promptly, and while the 
demand from retail yards is probably not up to normal 

it is large enough to keep the stocks 
WHITE of dry lumber reduced to an almost 
PINE dangerous level, Lake navigation is 
now opening up and plans are being 
made to forward considerable quantities of white pine east 
by water. The car supply in the North has improved 
recently and shipments are coming forward at a better 
rate. Low grades of white pine are especially scarce and, 
of course, are in very brisk demand. More lumber is com- 
ing thru from Canada, but the railroad situation in that 
country does not seem to have improved as much as it 
has in the United States. Prices are firm. 


* * * 


Buying and selling igs a sort of tug of war; now one 
side gets the best of the matter, then the other. Each 
side seizes such weapons as are available to aid it; each 

side interprets conditions to suit its 
DOUGLAS purposes, and then tries to convince 
FIR the other side that this is the correct 
interpretation. The latest contest in 
interpretations is in regard to the application of the 
prices for fir set by the Government. These prices apply 
only to direct and indirect Government needs, but com- 
mercial buyers are trying their bert to convince the sellers 
that they should apply to all purchases. Unless for direct 
or indirect Government use Government prices do not 
rule, and there is no other correct interpretation of the 
matter. The. mills have a blanket order from the Govy- 
ernment for clear fir suitable for airplane construction 
and much clear stock is used in ship building. The con- 
sequence is that clear stock for commercial orders is scarce 
and prices are firm at or above discount sheet 22, as $3 
above has been obtained for vertical grain flooring. The 
yards are filled with yard grades, tho, and sometimes the 
prices of discount sheet 21 are touched. There is every 
reason to believe that fir prices should remain steady. 
The mills have on hand orders for about 12,000 cars for 
rail delivery. With a full car supply six weeks would be 
required to clean up this business. This is not all of the 
business booked, however, for the mills still have for de- 
livery on the Pacific coast orders for about 150,000,000 
feet of ship timbers and for eastern delivery about 30,- 
000,000 feet. There loom the orders for car material to 
be placed by the Government; at least 100,000,000 feet 
may be expected to be ordered on the ‘west Coast; some 
maintain that the figure will be much higher. Canton- 
ment additions and Government buildings will also take 
a lot of stock. Then to back up all of this certain busi- 
ness.the sellers have the knowledge of the increased cost 
resulting from the 8-hour day. For the week ended April 
17 a group of 134 mills cut 75,751,084 feet, about 24 
percent less than normal production figured on a 10-hour 
day basis. Orders booked were below actual production 
17,737,647 feet, while shipments were above actual pro- 
duction 2,585,391 feet. Rail orders were below rail ship- 
ments 13,110,000 feet. The car situation has improved 
greatly. 


* * * 


If this war teaches the lumberman nothing else it will 
teach them the value of knowing to the penny the cost 
of production of both logs and lumber and of having the 

knowledge in such shape that others 


CURRENT can be convinced. The Douglas fir 
MARKET loggers are right now troubled by this. 
FACTORS The price fixing committee of the War 


Industries Board very probably will 
allow an increase in the price of fir logs when actual 
figures of cost, satisfactory to it in their completeness, 
are available. Of much importance to western lumber- 
men and those of the North is the establishment of a 
lake-line service for Chicago, Milwaukee and Buffalo by 
Director General of Railroads McAdoo. ll-rail rates 
will prevail and there seems no reason why a lot of lum- 
ber can not be sent thru to the East in this way. Even 
tho lumber is not handled the cars will be released for 
loading and lumber companies may well get the benefit. 
While on the subject of water transportation it is worthy 
of note that the railroad adininistration has comman- 
deered the New York State Barge Canal and will operate 
it. This presents an excellent chance to get lumber thru 
to the East. Only steel and concrete barges will be built 
at first. The need for Government lumber buyers to act 
while the acting is good is well illustrated by the hap- 
pening at Philadelphia, Pa. Rear Admiral Bowles after 
considerable procrastination decided to commandeer for 
the use of the Emergency Fleet Corporation needed lum- 
ber in Philadelphia yards. He got there too late, how- 
ever, for he found that General Goethals had already com- 
mandeered this lumber in Philadelphia for the Army. 
Aside from the humor of the situation it illustrates the 
great demand for lumber by the Government. Matters 
that must be taken into consideration by all lumbermen, 
whether manufacturing or retail, are the rapidly mount- 
ing overhead expense and the fact that it is now far 
larger per thousand feet nandled than ever before. Say, 
for example, that a certain firm retailing lumber two 
years ago had an overhead expense of $25 a day and sold 
each day 25,000 feet; the overhead expense per thousand 
feet would be $1. Today, due to increased wages et¢., 
the overhead cost is $40 a day, but because of the slack- 
ness of building the daily sales of lumber are only 20,000 
feet. That would mean that the overhead expense is now 
$2, an increase of 100 percent. A lot of companies are 
in this predicament without knowing it. The same thing 
applies to the lumber manufacturer or the wholesaler. It 
applies with especial force to those sections in which the 
8-hour day has gone into effect. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Government war financing just now overshadows all 
else in our domestic activities. Necessarily, our inter- 
est stretches out across the Atlantic, where the boys in 
khaki are participating with the French, British and 
Belgian forces in checking the German drive toward the 
channel and in counter-offensive attacks. A month ago 
the long heralded German drive on the Western Front 
burst forth, with all the pent up intensity of four years 
of planning and experience in all the developments of 
modern warfare. While Germany has succeeded in ac- 
quiring some territory, probably more than the allied 
generals or the allied people had counted on, yet so far 
as reaching her objective Germany has absolutely failed. 
Frustrated in her efforts to reach the English Channel 
and stopped on the road to Paris, the enemy turned at- 
tention to the Portuguese and British in the Ypres sec- 
tor. So far Hindenburg has been baffled in his efforts to 
preak the British lines and to shatter the British forces. 

Necessarily, this military development, in which Amer- 
ican troops are taking part, is a factor in our business 
and our financial affairs. There is one feature that is 
worthy of consideration. Thruout the awful uncertainty 
which prevailed here during the period of discouraging 
news, without a single counter-offensive of encouraging 
proportions, business and banking and the more specula- 
tive security markets maintained an even keel. This is 
indicative of the underlying strength of the situation in 
this country. Obviously, American business, banking and 
the markets had fully discounted a reasonable amount of 
unfavorable news, in the first year of our participation 
in the war. The contrast, however, between these develop- 
ments and the sensational unsettlement which followed 
the peace overtures in the latter part of 1916 and the 
panicky market which came with the announcement of an 
unrestricted submarine warfare in February, 1917, is 
most striking. 


Evidently, American business, American banking and 
the more sensitive American markets have been keyed 
up to possible development in connection with the war. 
At times the New York stock market has been wrong in 
forecasting the future, but the ratio of times that it has 
been correct is so overwhelming that the market may be 
relied upon to a reasonable extent to diagnose future 
events. While the German drive has been terrific, evi- 
dently someone, somewhere has been convinced that in 
spite of the discouraging tenor of the news dispatches 
out of it all better things are bound to come. 


One thing developing in this country is a more deter- 
mined effort on the part of banking and business to see 
the American Government thru this war. It may be pos- 
sible that it required some such threatening development 
to stir American business and industry into greater ac- 
tivity, so as to meet the requirements of the Government 
and its Allies. Business operations thruout the West 
continue on an increasingly large scale. So far as compari- 
sons are concerned, there appears to be no precedent to 
follow. Bank.clearings, which are usually the earliest 
barometer of business activity, can scarcely be accepted 
as an indication at this time, except to indicate more 
rapid circulation of credit, for the reason that a year 
ago in the corresponding months Government financing 
was not under way. Necessarily this has added greatly 
to the volume of exchanges thru the clearing house. 
There is another feature bearing on bank clearings; 
namely, the operation of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
handling checks for collection, in a much larger volume 
than a year ago. 


Loading reports of the leading railroads are rather 
mixed, especially as far as the western lines are con- 
cerned. Traffic as to volume ranges from 7 percent under 
a year ago to 9 percent above. These statements indi- 
cate that notwithstanding the handicaps placed on the 
railroads thru lack of rolling stock and other equipment, 
shipping is gradually increasing. At the same time there 
must be taken into consideration the fact that Govern- 
ment business is now preferential and the tonnage now 
being distributed to various sections is of a widely di- 
versified character. Business reflects the confidence 
which trade interests, as well as the consumers, have in 
the ability of the country to make its facilities and re- 
sources equal to the task of supplying the Government 
with what it requires in the war undertaking. 


_ There is a definite improvement in the iron and steel 
industry. The large mills are operating within 8 or 10 
percent of full capacity and if the shipping facilities were 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the mills unques- 
tionably the mills would now be operating at full ca- 
pacity. The closer codrdination of industry is bringing 
results. The nation is putting its faith in Charles M. 
Schwab’s ability as an organizer and as a man who does 
things to speed up our ship building program and supply 
the nation with the ocean shipping so needed to carry 


food and munitions to the nations at the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


One of the remarkable developments thus far in our 
ocean shipping activities has been the small loss of troop 
ships. Even Germany has publicly announced the failure 
of the submarine to prevent the successful transportation 
of American troops to France, explaining to her people 
that the efficiency of the American and English navies 
1s sufficient to protect these troop transports from subma- 
Tine attacks. 

A reassuring feature in connection with the steel in- 
dustry is that the production of steel has really kept pace 
with the demand, tho certain shortages have been inter- 
fering with the completion of needed products. There 
never was greater activity seen in the steel mills and 
fabricating and finishing shops. The lumber industry is 
Coming up to the requirements of the Government in a 
Satisfactory way, and the same is true in other lines of 
luman endeavor that are directed toward the produc- 
a of things that are necessary in the prosecution of the 

Naturally, 


business is deeply interested in the financial 
developments 


of the country. What the average business 


man wants to know is not so much what rates of interest 
are going to be as that he may feel certain of his lines 
of credit at the banks necessary to see him thru with his 
year’s business program. Many business men are to 
some extent changing their policy of arranging their 
lines of credit, by going to their principal bankers and 
seeking from them a promise that they will be taken care 
of, regardless of conditions that may develop. The Fed- 
eral reserve system makes such an assurance possible 
and every endeavor is being directed toward keeping the 
available banking funds of the country as liquid as pos- 
sible. . 

It is for this reason that the efforts in the highly or- 
ganized and efficient third Liberty loan campaign are be- 
ing directed to the individual subscriber. It is essen- 
tial that the third Liberty loan, as in the case of the 
previous loans, be absorbed by the investors of the coun- 
try and not by the banks. Should the banks be left with 
a large volume of these war bonds on their hands it would 
mean the investment of a large volume of their capital, 
surplus and -available banking funds. In order, there- 
fore, to provide the necessary credit for business these 
Liberty loans would have to be rediscounted at the Fed- 
eral reserve bank, thus tending to create a condition of 
inflation. Necessarily, there will be some inflation of 
this character, but this inflation should respond quickly 
to the repayment of these loans, as investors accumulate 
funds to pay off their borrowings at the banks. 

An encouraging development is the very large increase 
in the number of individual subscribers thus far in the 
third Liberty loan campaign. The bulk of the subscrip- 
tions so far has come from individual subscribers, many 
of whom have never been investors before. If our army 
of investors in Liberty bonds can be increased by this in- 
tensified campaign from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000, the 
effort will be well worth while, for it means that the 
campaign of thrift is proving effective and that the indi- 
vidual Americans are thoroly aroused to the need of the 
hour. The strength of France as a financial power was 
not in the number of millionaires, for they are few in 
France, but in the fact that so large a number of the 
people were thrifty and were investors. 

One feature of the market situation, so far as it re- 
lates to Liberty bonds, is difficult to explain; namely, the 
selling of the previous issues of Liberty bonds at a time 
when par is freely being paid for the third Liberty loan 
in the form of subscriptions. Presumably there have 
been some interests desiring to subscribe to the new loan 
who feel they have already invested as freely as their 
circumstances will permit. This process of taking a loss 
on the Liberty 4 percents for the purpose of releasing 
funds to take up the new 4% percent Liberty bonds 


really does the Government no good and at the same time 
entails a sacrifice on the part of the seller which is not 
necessary. 

Obviously, to increase the floating supply of Liberty 
bonds tends to unsettle the market price for these bonds. 
The selling of old securities, especially bonds, which are 
a fixed investment, necessitates buyers and therefore 
does not create new capital. The inevitable tendency of 
such a selling process is to depress market values of in- 
vestments, thus producing an investment atmosphere of 
discouragement. Obviously, this is not beneficial, psy- 
chologically, to the suecess of the third Liberty loan 
now in process of distribution. 

What the Government needs above all is new savings. 
In order to create new savings there must be increased 
effort and increased production, The Government is 
finding difficulty in bringing the production of war sup- 
plies up to its requirements. It is affording a profit 
to those engaged in producing war supplies, which should 
be an incentive to increased output. The increase in out- 
put means increased profit, as well as a greater distri- 
bution of wages, which makes possible increased savings. 
Out of profits on sales and out of the increased savings 
comes the ability to pay war taxes and to subscribe and 
pay for Liberty bonds. While business is speeding up 
all over the country there is a demand for everything 
essential in war that can be produced, and this demand is 
likely to exceed the supply for a long time to come. 

The spread between a volume of annual savings and 
our yearly war expenditures must be taken up thru cur- 
tailment of non-essential industries. Necessarily, labor 
needed in producing essentials will be attracted from 
non-essential industries to an essential production in war 
time. There is no time for idleness in this war period, 
nor is there any excuse for unnecessary waste. Con- 
servation of resources of all kinds, including labor, 1s 
essential to winning the war. 

Millions of men are working longer hours per day 
than in times of peace, but in order to win millions more 
of workers must increase the hours of labor per day 
in order to bring our shop capacity and production up 
to the requirements of the Government for war. This 
has no reference to any change in the number of hours 
per day forming the unit for a day’s pay. What is 
needed is the putting in of extra hours of labor. This 
will increase production and increase savings. Nor is it 
an unreasonable demand of the Government, because our 
Army and our Navy are working hard and long hours 
and they are not watching the clock. .The people at home, 
therefore, must cease to watch the clock until the pro- 
duction and savings of the country are ample to meet the 
Government’s requirements, 





ANNOUNCES PRICES ON 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—As stated in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Charles Edgar, acting 
director of lumber for the War Industries Board, last 
Wednesday made public a list of special prices on mer- 
chantable spruce lumber submitted by the New England 
Spruce Emergency Bureau, with headquarters at 131 State 
Street, Boston, Mass., and approved by him April 12. 
These prices, which apply to orders of substantial size, for 
carload lot shipments, will remain in effect until July 1, 
unless the Federal Trade Commission should complete be- 
fore that date an investigation of production costs in New 
Kngland territory and furnish figures on which to base 
changes of the prices agreed upon, which are as follows: 
{Lengths, unless otherwise specified, are 8- to 20-foot, any 

quantity of any size.] 





Prices Prices 

Sizes per 1,000 feet Sizes per 1,000 feet 
yoy ge ES ere ar ore a ee $40 Sa 50 
2x 3 planed 1 edge..... 40 2 ene Pee cre 52 
2x 4 planed 1 edge..... 40 2 rrr re 40 
2x 5 40 DRS ncaneeteseaa one 40 
LC ee ee 40 

3 ee ae eee ee a 40 

N18 hace a oe Re BESY 45 

| eee ree ere 50 

(3 7 aera eer a 52 

GE See scacorcenerononss 40 

: Ay ere ee eee er 40 
‘ cu: bl woere errr s Cae ee 40 
‘ CES ores cee wrlmectee oe 45 
3) GF rckcceesckeeenes 50 
Be ts Sea bwiera see 044% 40 i: PPT TeT Ree e 52 
12 S| SN ea eer 45 TE Pikeie cee nee eewecaet 40 
| ee 50 (2 Serene ett 40 
Psa. 5 '5.059,/6 Fe eee Oke 52 oo Sere eer re 45 
MR she'd Gao och 60 46% 40 co a ra er are 50 
MONG S Tia 'S bode se wateleaceteé 40 i: Sere ee ee 52 
6:05 'o,ia0 4.069 9.6 wi 08 40 Oh o.0)0-4:0-0ee DEKE Clee 40 
oy a ar eT 40 BR cob e406 we.eecaee ose 45 
5 CR RT ae a ee 40 Oe te ee 50 
MN Sticks hes bk p58, Gs OI0w 45 DUE 66006 0a Pensesciwe 52 


Where the fractional part of a foot is specified the stock 
is to be figured the next foot in length. 

For every two feet or fraction over 20 feet add $1 per 
1,000. 


Prices Prices 

Sizes per 1,000 feet Sizes per 1000 feet 
(Oe See ae ce $40 15, Oe LT a Say ee 40 
a A or ee ee 40 1 A ek eee 40 
ROAD y ahar ek 's scatacs antileee Nile 40 pe a: eee 40 
1 Car ee Soe ear 40 TRS OF UES Dice redes 45 
MIR a vate clans<5ie esi aie are ais 40 Le OF BBMAG so ores vivces 50 
NE ER car, erence 45 a et) ee 55 
LO err, iris 50 2x2, random lengths.... 35 
MC 6a hh ab he on «hoe 55 2x3, random lengths.... 385 
Te OR tse Gap. e 64 ota Fe 40 2x4, random lengths.... 385 
i ee |. a Sere 40 3x4 or 4x4, random lIgths. 38 


All other S-inch and under sizes, random lengths, $40. ’ 
Lengths, unless otherwise stated, are random, any quantity 
of any size. 


Price Price 

Sizes per 1,000 fee Sizes per 1,000 feet 
PED Biases}: 6 01a aha 04 0a $43 SIRs sev ctieleloie t ehiibe 45 
1 «| | NER? ramen, ee 45 ROAD vicidid'01a'é Saldidee-en 45 
eS ES ee ee 48 ENA oa ove eraave wien 50 
eee ok’ Pe PAE oie a 40 a EPA re 50 
Eee ho diab wisle's o'clee'é 40 EDs Fb Pa ee bo ocdeee 50 
pe a) NG ee ete aiRer ses 40 Rae Wid aate Gl dealer's alate 55 
cee a re Pe Ore CT 40 Ds > re dierandtatal's a's 55 
De Ge sieine/t'o-¢ saan ae 8 + A ee ap 55 
BD I OS a vo re 4 a 8 , 45 


NEW ENGLAND SPRUCE 


1x2 or 1x3, planed 1 side, 8- to 20-foot.....ccceceecess 40 
1x2 or 1x3, planed 1 side, random lengths............. 
1x4 to 8, planed 1 side, random widths and lengths..... 
1x4 to 8, planed 2 sides, planed 1 or 2 sides and matched, 
planed, matched and beaded, or planed 4 sides, 
FRB TOORIE oc vic kb ct wundovacenpesnevus 


The formal statement by the New England lumber- 
men to Mr, Edgar, which accompanies this list of prices, 
reads as follows: 


The above prices are quoted with the understanding that 
the Government will endeavor to give a fair assortment of 
widths and lengths on its orders and that we should not be 
called upon to furnish all 8-inch and wider on any job unless 
we furnish the narrow widths and short lengths needed for 
the same job. 

On any order submitted not in accordance with our inter- 
pretation of the above statement, we reserve the right to make 
additional charge, according to manufacturing and market 
conditions at that time for furnishing such schedules. If 
such charge is not agreeable to the Government, cancellation 
may be made within a reasonable length of time after noti- 
fication to the Government, say ten days. 

These prices allow the present rate of freight to Boston, 
Mass. They do not include the 3 percent tax on freight bills. 
In adjustment of freight differentials, the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad lumber tariff to govern. 

Terms of settlement: One percent discount for cash fifteen 
days from date of shipment. Eastern merchantable inspection 
to govern. 

We intend applying capacity of our mills to your orders. 
Deliveries to be made subject to loss of mills by fire or other- 
wise, strikes or other unavoidable delays over which we have 
no control, It is further understood that responsibility for 
furnishing suflicient car supply to load orders is upon the 
Government. 

The distribution of such orders as may be given us to be 
placed in the hands of a committee appointed by the under- 
signed manufacturers to be styled: New England Spruce 
Emergency Bureau, Chester C. Whitney and Martin A. Brown, 
managers, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

The prices quoted to remain in effect until July 1, 1918, or 
such prior time as the Federal Trade Commission has com- 
pleted an investigation of cost of manufacturing lumber in 
the New England district and is prepared to submit its find- 
ings to the price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board, at which time these prices may be subject to revision. 

For deliveries other than Boston add following arbitraries : 


Albany ........$0.75 per 1,000 feet, via Delaware & Hudson 
Schenectady .. .75 per 1,000 feet, via Delaware & Hudson 
So. Boston..... 1.00 per 1,000 feet, via Delaware & Hudson 
Philadelphia ... 3.75 per 1,000 feet, via Delaware & Hudson 
Wilmington . 8.75 per 1,000 feet, via Delaware & Hudson 


Newark ....... 3.75 per 1,000 feet, via Delaware & Hudson 

saltimore 8.75 per 1,000 feet, via Delaware & Hudson 

Bristol, Pa..... 3.75 per 1,000 feet, via Delaware & Hudson 

TEOF, Tt Becace .25 per 1,000 feet, via Delaware & Hudson 

Albany and Schenectady, via New York Central, $1.25 per 

1,000 feet. 

All freight rates subject to change up or down according to 
any changes by railroads in present rates. 

New ENGLAND Spruce EMERGENCY Bureau, by Chester C. 
Whitney and Martin A. Brown, Managers. April 12, 1918. 

Approved: CHARLES Epaar, Acting Director of Lumber, 
War Industries Board, Washington, D. C. 








ORDER LUMBER FOR POWER PLANT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24.—The Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau yesterday received an order for about 
6,500,000 feet of lumber for the smokeless powder plant 
under construction near Nashville, Tenn. It is under- 
stood that an order soon will be placed for approximately 
40,000,000 additional feet of lumber for this project. 
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BRITISH REQUIRE LICENSES FOR DUNNAGE 


New Order to Be Effective May 1—Broker Has All 
Steamship Lines Under Contract 





BaLtrmoreE, Mp., April 22.—Notice has been given by 
the British controller of shipping that after May 1 l- 
censes will be required for the dunnage needed to stow 
cargoes on steamships going to the United Kingdom. 
Just why the lines are tightened at this time after the 
present arrangement, which allows some measure of lati- 
tude, has been in force for more than a year, is not 
known to the exporters, and they were taken completely by 
surprise. It is thought that the practical effect of the 
order will be to narrow the foreign movement of lumber 
still more than has been the case already, for the 
scrutiny as to the quantity of lumber required for dun- 
nage is certain to be closer. The steamship representa- 
tives must make affidavit that the lumber called for is 
needed as dunnage, and there will be other formalities 
in addition to those that have had to be observed for 
months. 

Just why the order was issued is altogether a matter 
of speculation, tho some of those interested profess to 
see in the move the effect of possible complaints by 
British timber brokers about the virtual monopoly in 
the business of furnishing dunnage obtained by an in- 
dividual who shrewdly foresaw some such condition as 
the present one, when legitimate exports would be pro- 
hibited, and who proceeded to conclude arrangements 
with virtually all the steamship lines for the dunnage they 
might need. To make the arrangement attractive to them 
he proposed to supply the dunnage free of charge to 
the different lines and even pay them a low freight 
rate on the lumber so carried, specifying merely that 
the dunnage was to be turned over to him or his agents 
on arrival on the other side. The freight rate paid has 
gradually gone up from 25 to 75 cents, but still it is 
thought that the furnisher of the dunnage finds a profit 
in the sale of the lumber in question, even tho he allows 
the use of it free and even has it conveyed to the side 
of vessels at their docks. Other brokers, finding them- 
selves entirely shut out, naturally enough looked with 
jealous eyes upon the arrangement, and are believed to 
have complained to the British authorities, with the re- 
sult that the controller of shipping has now issued the 
order requiring licenses. But this is not likely to help the 
outside brokers, inasmuch as the steamship lines are un- 
der contract with the holder of the monopoly to get their 
dunnage from him. The only probable result will be to 
restrict the dunnage to the lowest possible quantity. As 
far as the American exporters are concerned, it is not 
easy to see how it will affect them one way or another, 
they having been practically excluded as it was. 





BUY CHAIN OF FIVE MILLS 


Bend, Ore., April 20.—A deal making considerable 
impression on the lumber world and involving two of 
Bend’s most prominent citizens was transacted Monday 
when John Steidl, one of the old residents in this sec- 
tion, and Roy Wilkinson, another old timer, purchased 
a chain of five mills with a combined cutting capacity 
of approximately 84,000 feet a day. This means about 
25,000,000 feet a year. 

The chain embraces the Red Rock mill, with a capacity 
of 12,000 feet; the Master mill of La Pine, with a ca- 
pacity of 20,000 feet; the Sisters mill, cutting 20,000 
feet; the Wilson mill, which is located about six miles 
north of Sisters, with a capacity of 15,000 to 20,000, and 
the Branton & Markell mill of Gist, cutting 15,000 feet 
a day. 

All these mills are located six to ten miles out of the 
city and the idea will be to build a planing mill at Bend 
of the size that will conveniently handle the entire out- 
put, and no doubt the lumber will be hauled in by teams 
und motor trucks with trailers, passed thru the planing 
mill, and then shipped by rail to the market. 





FIRE PATROLS FOR LOUISIANA’S FORESTS 


New Or.EANS, La., April 22.—Conservation Commis- 
sioner M. L. Alexander last week signed a contract with 
the Federal Forest Service that provides for the ex- 
penditure in Louisiana of $2,000 out of the appropriation 
of $100,000 by the Weeks bill, giving aid to the States 
in forest fire prevention work. The State will expend 
$10,000 in the same work—about half the revenue de- 
rived from the timber severance tax—according to the 
announcement of State Forester Forbes. Several patrol- 
men will be employed this spring and by next fall it is 
hoped to have eighteen or twenty on duty. The pine for- 
est region will be the first patroled, the parishes men- 
tioned being Beauregard, Allen, Sabine, Winn, Vernon, 
Rapides, Grant, LaSalle, Washington, St. Tammany, 
Tangipahoa, Livingston and St. Helena. Louisiana and 
Texas are said to be the only southern States which thus 
far have qualified to receive a part of the Federal appro- 
priation for forest fire protection. Mr. Forbes estimates 
the timber damage from fires in Louisiana during 1917 at 
$1,500,000. 


WATCHING BILL AUTHORIZING ASPHALT SHINGLES 


Boston, Mass., April 22.—Dealers in shingles are 
watching with interest the effects of the bill recently 
passed by the State legislature authorizing the use of 
asphalt shingles. The bill had the endorsement of the 
United Improvement Association of Boston and was later 
approved by the governor. 

The bill provides that ‘‘asphalt shingles may also be 
used provided they are made (each package to be inspec- 
tion labeled) and laid in conformity with the specifica- 
tions promulgated by the National Board of Underwriters 
as modified from time to time by that board; and, pro- 
vided further that within the lines at present constitut- 
ing the building limits of the city of Boston such asphalt 








shingles may be used only on buildings of third and 
fourth class construction, and that they shall not be 
used within the building limits of said city as they ex- 
isted prior to Sept, 23, 1913.’ 

The bill also provides that nothing in the amended 
act shall be construed to prohibit the use of material 
approved by the commissioner for repairing any roof 
now covered with wooden shingles or prohibit covering 
with such approved materials the roofs of buildings less 
than 16 feet in height; provided that the building is not 
altered or otherwise generally reconstructed. 





TO ESTABLISH SPAR FINISHING PLANT 


Beaumont, Tex., April 22.—Will H. Fell, of the Co- 
lumbia Spar Co., of Portland, Ore., is here looking for 
a suitable site for the establishment of a spar finishing 
plant in Beaumont. 

The plant will be established here to enable the com- 
pany to reach this newly developed ship building terri- 
tory more satisfactorily. Up to this time the company 
has been shipping finished spars all the way from Port- 
land to Beaumont. It is the purpose of the company to 
ship the spars here in the rough and finish them at Beau- 
mont. 

Details as to the size and capacity of the proposed plant 
were not given out, but Mr. Fell stated that it will be 
modern and the machinery electrically operated. 

The Chamber of Commerce is assisting Mr. Fell in se- 
curing a suitable location for the new industry. This 
will be the first kindred industry to ship building estab- 
lished in Beaumont since the construction of sea-going 
vessels was started here. 


WOMEN RUN RESAWS AND PLANERS 


St. Louis, Mo., April 22.—In the accompanying illus- 
tration are shown five of the fifteen women (four men 
workers are shown in the background) employed in the 
planing mill of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile 
Co., Gideon, Mo., which company began its experiment 
with female labor about three months ago. Three women 
were employed at first, and the original three are still 
at work and are more than pleased at this new field they 
have opened up for their sex. The women are running 
resaws and planers and other work in the planing mill 
of such type as they can do well, and they are doing it 

















WOMEN EMPLOYED BY THE GIDEON-ANDERSON LUM- 
BER & MERCANTILE CO., GIDEON, MO. 


just as well as men, Certainly, they are all reliable. 
Women also are being used in the stave factory of the 
Gideon Cooperage Co. at Gideon. 

Frank A. Satterwhite, sales manager of the Gideon- 
Anderson company, reports that it is well satisfied with 
its experiments with women workers. 





URGES STUDY OF SWEDISH EXPORT METHODS 


New Or.EANS, La., April 22.—The following survey 
of lumber market conditions and outlook is excerpted 
from a report by Axel Oxholm, one of the four lumber 
commissioners sent abroad by the Government months 
ago, to study foreign trade prospects and possibilities. 
Mr. Oxholm wrote from Stockholm, Sweden, under date 
of Feb. 18, 1918. Says he: 

It is evident that the American shippers do not follow the 
market quotations of competing countries as they should. If 
they did, they would have seen that the price of Swedish 
lumber has been rapidly increasing and that the American 
price for export lumber has not followed in proportion. Many 
softwood shippers in the United States exporting lumber far 
superior to Swedish lumber, both in regard to quality and the 
ability to furnish it in large dimensions, do not attempt to 
obtain the prices in the export market that their products are 
worth, Instead of obtaining prices correspondingly higher 
than the Swedish prices, they often quote below the Swedish 
quotations in order to obtain the business. ‘. 

The Swedish exporters have the advantage of a very strong 
organization. They codperate very closely, and very little 
competition is experienced in selling to foreign markets be- 
tween the Swedish exporters. The export association estab- 
lishes a certain base price and the members usually do not 
sell below this price. Thru this combination they have also 
been able to force foreign buyers to pay in Swedish currency 
at a guaranteed rate of exchange, which materially increases 
the profit of the Swedish exporters. While the normal rate 
of exchange in pounds sterling is about 18 crowns: and 16 
ore, the present rate of exchange is about 14 crowns and 
30 ore, and the importer is forced to pay the difference. 

These are only a few of the results which the Swedish ex- 
porters have obtained thru their association, and clearly point 
out what our exporters in the States could. do. 

Commissioner Oxholm is now in Denmark. He expects 
to reach the Finnish frontier by midsummer and to in- 
vestigate conditions in that country in spite of the un- 
settled affairs there. 





CLEVELAND NEEDS TEN THOUSAND MORE HOUSES 


Housing Company Seeks Congressional Help—Homes 
Required for Munition Plant Workers 


CLEVELAND, Onto, April 22.—Relief from the extreme 
shortage of housing in this city and nearby territory igs 
seen by lumber interests of Cleveland in the action taken 
by the Cleveland Housing Co. in seeking part of the $60,. 
000,000 appropriation, bill covering which is pending in 
Washington. L. A. Moses, who was elected secretary and 
general manager of the company, has taken data with 
him to the capital to present to the committees having 
charge of the appropriation, and to show cause why 
Cleveland should be considered. In his figures Mr. Moses 
will show that there is dire need for at least 10,000 mod- 
erate priced houses in Cleveland. 

Several months ago J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, completed a sur- 
vey in which it was shown that about 87 percent of the 
housing of Cleveland and suburbs is of wood construe- 
tion. Success in obtaining part of the housing appropria- 
tion for this city therefore is significant to the lumber 
trade here. The money expected to be apportioned at 
Washington is for the benefit of the munitions plant 
workers in different parts of the country who have been 
drawn to the different manufacturing centers, but who 
in few instances have been able to find housing accom- 
modations. Long before the war between the United 
States and Germany Cleveland received several million 
dollars’ worth of war orders, and these contracts have 
been growing almost daily with consequent increase in 
population of workers. 

The amount for use by the Cleveland Housing Co. has 
not been set, according to Paul L. Feiss, president, but 
sufficient is sought to meet the pressing needs at this 
time. The company, capitalized at $10,000, all paid in, 
will increase its capital to an amount equal to that 
loaned it by the Government. 

Inability to obtain loans from local financial institu- 
tions still hampers building progress here, especially in 
houses, the principal outlet for lumber. On the other 
hand, the mild weather of the last few weeks has stimu- 
lated mill construction, and a much bigger outlet for 
heavy lumber, especially oak, has developed. Improve- 
ment in receipts here, due to temporarily lifted embar- 
goes, is aiding the distributers here in meeting this new 
demand. 

ABB PBB LIVI 


BOYS’ BUILDER BOOKLET PLEASES 


LitrLE Rock, Ark., April 22.—Robert H. Brooks, man- 
ager of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, speaking today 
of the clever little booklet recently issued by the bureau 
entitled ‘‘The Boy’s Own Builder,’’ expressed consid- 
erable gratification with the number of requests that al- 
ready have been received for the booklet. He says that 
up to date more than 1,400 requests from boys for copies 
of the booklet have been received and says also that the 
bureau will send one of these booklets to each lumber 
dealer whose name appears on the coupon sent by the 
boys and, as he expresses it, ‘‘in this way teach the young 
idea how to shoot in the right direction.’’ 





WOODEN SHIP YARDS WELL SUPPLIED WITH MATERIAL 


New Orns, La., April 22.—So well are the wooden 
ship yards supplied with ship timbers and material in the 
Atlantic and Gulf coast division that it is officially re- 
ported that construction work is being rushed forward 
now in all, without hitch or interruption due to lack of 
material. That their future supplies are provided for 
and thoroly organized is shown by the announcement that 
orders for between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 feet of 
Pacific coast fir—a part of the large order placed some 
weeks ago for shipment to Gulf and Atlantic yards— 
have been countermanded. The fleet corporation is of 
course accepting all stock already cut for its order and 
the cancelation only applies to such stuff as has yet to 
be cut and will not, according to present indications, be 
needed on this side. Orders for some million feet of south- 
ern pine ship material have been cancelled, it is under- 
stood, in the same way, ship yards finding themselves 
overstocked on some items having transferred the surplus 
to other yards in need of those items. The work of pro- 
duction and distribution is now so thoroly organized and 
systematized that no further trouble is expected from 
this source. 


W. M. Wood, president of the Decatur Bridge Co. of 
Decatur, Il]., who has been studying the New Orleans 
Industrial Ship Canal project for some days, announced 
last Friday that he and his associates contemplate the 
establishment here of a ship yard with at least six ways, 
to employ between 2000 and 3000 men and to represent 
an investment of $1,250,000. ‘‘We expect to ship fab- 
ricated steel from our Decatur plant here if we locate 
in New Orleans,’’ said Mr. Wood, ‘‘and to use steel from 
two or three other plants, just as the Government sub- 
marine plant draws materials from fifty-nine plants. 
About 15 percent of our materials, especially the more 
intricate parts, would be built here.’? Mr. Wood’s project 
hinges on the date of completion of the industrial canal 
and upon the securement of Government contracts for 
ships. He was accompanied to New Orleans by E. C. 
Brown, construction engineer of his company, and A. M. 
Kenney, president of the Citizens’ National Bank of 
Decatur. 


Two conerete engineers, representing the shipping 
board, are here to study the industrial canal project an 
make a survey of the city’s qualifications for location, of 
concrete ship yards. They will report to the shippmg 
board and it is understood that their findings probably 
will determine whether or not the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration will establish a plant here for construction 0 
concrete ships. 
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DAUGHERTY SHIP DESIGN PROMISES GENERAL USE 


Tentative Specifications Drawn at Conference—Will 
Avoid Necessity of Big Flitches 


New ORLEANS, La., April 22.—Late last week, at a con- 
ference of southern pine lumbermen, the United States 
Shipping Board officials and representatives of the 
American Bureau of Shipping, a tentative agreement on 
timber specification for the modified Daugherty type of 
wooden ship was drawn up. A number of changes were 
made in the sizes of timbers called for by the original 
Daugherty design with the result that several long pieces 
will have to be furnished, and these present the only pos- 
sible future difficulty to southern pine mills. The frame- 
work will be laminated and, therefore, no more big 
flitches will have to be produced. These flitches caused 
most of the trouble in fulfilling contracts for the Ferris 
ship. p 

In the modified Daugherty ship schedule the sawmills 
are not required to furnish items of frames over 22 
inches wide, tho the frames in the new _ sched- 
ules are only 8% inches thick as compared with 12 
inches thick in the Ferris schedule. Also the proportion 
of timbers over 14 inches is less in the new schedule, but 
there is a greater proportion of the schedule in lengths 
40 feet and over. Some items require lengths of 48 feet 
and up. ‘The complete schedule will approximate 1,500,- 
000 feet. 

Lumber Administrator for the South John Henry Kirby 
left for Washington Saturday night, where the new ship 
timber specifications will be presented to officials of Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation today for official acceptance. 

Present at the conference here were John H. Kirby; 
W. J. Haynen, assistant lumber administrator; F. W. 
Stevens, George A. Townsend, W. J. Sowers, Charles H. 
Chenoweth, R. M. Hallowell, Fred Sanford, and Harry 
T. Kendall, of Mr. Kirby’s committee; L. Prior, naval 
architect of the shipping board; Frederick Lang, George 
G. Sharp and R. Linfield, of the American Bureau of 
Shipping; Charles N. Crowell, district officer of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation at Houston, Tex., and A. A. 
Daugherty, general manager of the National Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Orange, Tex., builder of the War Mystery and 
War Marvel, who recently refused $50,000 offered him by 
the Government for his ship plans, but presented them 
to the nation free. 

Advices have just been received from England by the 
Southern Pine Association to the effect that the people of 
England have been made familiar with the Daugherty 
type of wooden steamer thru the showing of motion pic- 
tures of the launching of the War Mystery at Orange, 
Tex., Feb. 27. Three of the leading American film pro- 

ducers were present at the launching and the pictures 
have not only been shown thruout the United States but 
are also being displayed in England to show our ally 
how wooden ships are being built in this country. 





DRAW UP ORDINANCE TO ELIMINATE IDLENESS 


Tacoma, WasuH., April 20.—The State Council of De- 
fense at its regular meeting in Tacoma Tuesday took up 
the labor problem for discussion and a model ordinance 
is being drawn for all cities of the State making idleness 
sufficient for arrest and designed to put all loafers in the 
State to work. Gov. Ernest Lister, president of the Lister 
Manufacturing Co., of Tacoma, and Maj. Everett G. 
Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
are the lumber representatives on the State Council. The 
problem of labor in the logging camps is already serious. 
Men shifting from the camps and quitting work as soon 
as they had enough money to loaf for a time have always 
been a problem for the logging operators, but such condi- 
tions are said to be more pronounced this spring than ever. 
With the present high wage scale the logger accumulates 
a sizable roll in short order and, lacking the city saloons 
and kindred places to squander it, the logger’s roll lasts 
longer than it used to and it is often weeks before he 
comes back for a job. 


WINNERS IN ESSAY CONTEST ARE NAMED 


LarayeTtTs, La., April 22.—The contest conducted by 
the Lafayette Building Association for prizes aggregat- 
ing $30 for best essays written by school children on 
‘‘Why Every Family Should Own Its Own Home’’ 
closed April 10 and the awards have been announced as 
follows: 

Pupils of Southwestern Louisiana Industrial Institute: 
first prize, Ethel Myhand; second, Elia Moreau. High 
schools: first, Eleanor Alleman; second, Sue Le Rosen. 
Grammar schools: first, Margaret Brumfield; second, 
Maxine Jones. Convents: first, Amelia Bernard; second, 
Louise Pelletier. 

There were over 100 essays written in the contest. 
Charles Deballion, secretary of the Lafayette Building 
Association, says that he feels very well satisfied with the 
results of the contest, and that the association expects to 
conduct another on a different subject within the next 
six months. He expresses the opinion that the publicity 
obtained thru the press as well as thru the school children 
themselves will be of great benefit to the association and 
will serve to advance the objects for which it stands in 
the community. 


OFFICE AND EXECUTIVE FORCES LOAD LUMBER 


SAVANNAH, Ga., April 22.—So great is the demand for 
the movement of all kinds of lumber and building mate- 
rial from the yards of the Port Wentworth Lumber Co., 
and so acute is the shortage of labor to handle the lum- 
ber, that the executive and clerical forces of the Savannah 
River Lumber Co. and the Port Wentworth Lumber Co. 
Joined hands in a great movement recently to load cars 
- be transported without further delay to the manufac- 
uring centers, ports, or wherever it is needed. 

Information received from the lumber yards up the 











river indicates that the ‘‘bosses’’ from the city 
offices and the clerical help were given time slips just the 
same as any other day laborers. The party left the city 
early in the morning in automobiles and were driven rap- 
idly to the lumber yards, where they went to work with a 
vim. Some of the executives, it is reported, donned over- 
alls and went to loading the lumber and slabs. 

A large number of stenographers from the city offices 
and other ladies accompanied the executives and clerks 
and served a ‘‘noon’’ meal to a tired and hungry bunch 
of men after a hard half day’s work to which they were 
unaccustomed and were therefore unseasoned, and the day 
was turned into a regular picnic. 





TO TRAIN DRAFTED MEN IN USE OF WOOD 


University Will Offer Practical Instruction—Course 
to Be Thoro and Much Diversified 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., April 22.—The 100 drafted men 
who are expected to arrive at the University of Arkansas 
about May 1 for training in technical subjects will be 
taught the various branches of woodwork and the uses 
of wood by instructors in the department of manual 
training of the college of engineering. 

In this work instruction both in cabinet making and in 
outdoor carpentry will be given. Those taking the cabi- 
net work will be given a thoro training in all kinds of 
finishing. The outdoor work will consist of the construc- 
tion of bridges, barracks, temporary structures, and other 
buildings. It is probable that barracks will be con- 
structed by these soldiers to accommodate those who will 
come later. It is expected that additional instructors 
will be engaged to assist in teaching the national army 
men. 

At present the department of manual training is giv- 
ing instruction to ninety-five students. Of this number 
fifty-three are mechanical engineers who are being taught 
to construct patterns for the castings which are made 
in the foundry. 

About twenty-one agricultural students are learning the 
practical uses of wood on the farm. An important part 
of their work is to learn to construct from a pattern. 


IS BUILDING MILL IN ARIZONA MOUNTAINS 


New Plant Will Be Modernly Equipped — To Be 
Electrically Driven Thruout 


CooLry, Ariz., April 22.—Altho some distance from 
civilization, Cooley seems destined to become a consider- 
able lumber manufacturing center. Cooley is in the White 
Mountains of Arizona at an elevation of about 8,000 
feet. It is five miles from Fort Apache and seventy- 
five miles south of Holbrook, Ariz., which is on the main 
line of the Santa Fe Railroad, and here it is that the new 
sawmill plant of the Apache Lumber Co. is being built. 

The Apache Lumber Co. is backed by A. B. McGaffey, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., L. C. Bennett, of Albuquerque, 
N. M., Thomas Pollock, of Flagstaff, Ariz., and Robert 
Pollock, of Albuquerque, N. M. The Apache Lumber 
Co. purchased 600,000,000 feet of western yellow pine 
from the Government and from the Indian reservation 
some months ago. <A mill is now being built that when 
completed will have a capacity of about 200,000 feet of 
lumber a day. It is to be equipped with three 8-foot 
Filer & Stowell band mills and other modern equipment 
thruout, all electrically driven. The main sawmill build- 
ing is to be 72x304 feet with a lath mill addition of 
30x48 feet, an overhead filing room 48x72 feet and a green 
lumber sorter of 30x200 feet. The boiler house building 
will be 46x104 feet and equipped with four Casey-Hedges 
water tube boilers aggregating 2,032 horsepower and set 
in complete steel casings. The engine room will contain 
two 750-kilowatt and one 300-kilowatt General Electric 
turbines with the necessary auxiliary machines, A modern 
and efficient planing mill is to be built and all the planers 
will be electrically driven as well as the other machines. 
All motors for the plant, totaling 2,000 horse power, will 
be furnished by the General Electric Co. 

Work has been started on the plant and it is to be 
completed in the shortest possible time. The Apache 
Railway Co. is now building a line from Holbrook to the 
mill site and because of the time it will take to complete 
this and because of the size of the plant it is thought 
that the sawmill will not be in operation before the first 

of 1919. The interests back 











of the Apache Lumber Co. 
are extensively interested in 
sawmill operations in this 
part of the country. Messrs. 
McGaffey and Bennett are 
interested in the MeGaffey 
Construction Co., of Albu- 
querque, N. M., and recent- 
ly completed a Filer & 8Sto- 
well single band mill at 
Perea, N. M., to replace a 
mill lost by fire. 





LUMBERMEN BOOST LOAN 
CAMPAIGN 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 
23.—The men of the lumber 
industry in and around Cin- 
cinati have been giving a 
large part of their time to 
the Liberty Loan campaign; 





British Official Photograph, Copyright Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Comment has been made occasionally about the shipment of Chinese laborers by the British 


from China to France for work behind the lines. The above illustration shows a group 


of these men, who are all fine physical specimens, at work 


of the English regiments of forest engineers. The Chinese are said to be willing workers 
and to do excellent work, all things considered. The view gives an idea of the interior 
of one type of sawmill operated in France and readers are especially directed to notice 
the circular saw shown. ‘The lumber evidently has to be carried away by hand as it 
drops from the saw. It is interesting to know that the tops and limbs and small logs are 


converted into charcoal for the use of the soldiers in the 
with little or no smoke it may be used in the trenches by 
and also it is used where possible to supply heat. 





Thru the construction of models they are taught to build 
dairy barns, silos, water systems, stock barns, and other 
farm buildings. The work in silo construction is of great 
importance to the State since the farmers are just start- 
ing dairying and feel the need of silos. Since Arkansas 
is a great lumber producing State the wood silo is the 
logical thing. 

Boys from the training school of the university are 
taking the manual training course. Their course consists 
for the most part in instruction in the handling and using 
of tools, the fitting together of the various kinds of joints, 
dovetailing ete. Some useful articles such as book shelves, 
tie racks, book racks, and some larger furniture such as 
book cases, chairs, tables, and porch swings are also 
made in this course. About twenty-one are taking the 
course. 


CONSERVATION OF MAN POWER DISCUSSED 


Tacoma, WasH., April 20.—Conservation of man power 
by employees of the Tacoma mills was considered at the 
meeting of Tacoma Safety Council No. 23, held Thurs- 
day, and attended by 135 men, each of whom was chair- 
man of the accident prevention committee at his own mill. 
There were seventeen mills represented. Reports were 
made telling of the precautions taken at the various plants 
and various suggestions for reducing dangers. It was 
voted to hold meetings of the chairmen each month at the 
Commercial Club. H. L. Hughes, of the State Industrial 
Insurance Commission, State Labor Commissioner C. H. 
Younger and Dr. James R. Yocom were the speakers. 
Commissioner Hughes plans to ask the next session of the 
State legislature for an appropriation of $50,000 to be 
used in safety first and accident prevention work in indus- 
trial plants of the State. He says he believes the num- 
ber of accidents can be cut down one-half by using proper 
methods. 





a number of them are on 
committees and the repre- 
sentative concerns of the 
trade have been heavy con- 
tributers in the way of sub- 
scriptions, ranging from $2,- 
000 up to $25,000 each. 

In the United States Dis- 
trict Court the other day the 
trustee for the old K. & P. 


in a sawmill operated by one 


trenches. As charcoal burns 
the soldiers in warming food 


Lumber Co., which has been, 


in process of liquidation for 

: : some time, reported funds 

to the amount of $5,000 for investment pending the de- 

termination of some litigation, and was authorized to 

invest them in Liberty Bonds of the third issue. The 

trustee was instructed to keep the bonds in a safety de- 

posit box available at any time for the purpose of distri- 
bution under orders of court. 


CELEBRATES HIS HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY 


Toronto, OntT., April 22.—Colon La Fortune, an old 
time lumberman of Norfolk County, Ont., celebrated his 
hundredth birthday on April 16 at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Edward Nicholls, of Port Dover, his sur- 
viving children, one son and four daughters, being pres- 
ent. He has fifteen grandchildren and twenty-one great- 
grandchildren. In the early days he was engaged in 
lumbering on Big Creek between Tillsonburg and Port 
Royal. Mr. La Fortune is still active and erect and able 
to pursue his favorite pastime of fishing. The family is 
noted for longevity. A sister died at 98, one brother at- 
tained the age of 103 and three older brothers lived to 
over 92 years. He is a total abstainer and 2 strict 
Methodist. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES WANTED 


The bureau of supplies and accounts, Navy Depart 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as fol- 
lows, all schedules for delivery at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Navy Yard: 








ARTICLE Quantity Schedyle 
Pine, white, boards, barn No. 2.... 446,000 feet 1788 
Pine, white stained sap........... 144,000 feet 1788 
Pine, white, western Idaho, No. 1 

CU MOIBOES | cu ccc ccoucddessaecee, SL 1788 
Redwood, California, clear......... Miscellaneous 1781 
Spruce, merchantable grade, any (1783 

stage of seasoning.......++++++5 Miscellaneous {1788 
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COMMANDEERING OF PRIVATE RESIDENCES 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 24.—The commandecring 
of private residences in Philadelphia for the housing of 
workers at the big Hog Island ship yard was due in no 
small measure to the action of certain Philadelphia inter- 
ests on whose recommendation Uncle Sam took an option 
on what is known as the Elmwood tract. This tract 
looked like a ‘‘good buy’’ when it was taken over, but 
after the spring rains set in it was found to be mostly 
marsh, which would require hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to fill in and level off. Furthermore, the archi 
tects who submitted the original plans provided for 
houses on the old English lines, with brivk walls fourteen 
inches thick, costing about $6,000 each. The next figure, 
presented by local architects in the Quaker city, con 
templated the construction of houses at $4,000 each. 
Finally a plan was submitted for the construction of 
houses in rows to cost not more than $2,600 each and sell 
for a few hundred dollars more. 

The sharp curtailment in brick production, stated as 
high as 50 percent, made it necessary to turn to wood 
construction, if Uncle Sam ever seriously considered 
brick as an emergency proportion to help boost ship 
construction. This made it necessary to go outside the 
city limits. About this time Admiral Bowles, who has 
immediate charge for the Federal Shipping Board at Hog 
Island and Bristol, Pa., found the quartermaster general 
had commandeered all the lumber in Philahedphia yards, 

The general housing bill was considered for a short 
time in the Senate today but was. displaced by the Over 
man bill, giving the President authority more closely to 
cobrdinate the executive departments for the prosecution 
of the war. 

While the housing bill was up the question of com 
mandeering private houses was the subject of debate, 
the Senate adopting an amendment offered by Senator 
Kellogg forbidding the requisitioning of private houses 
unless the need was first determined before a Federal 
judge. 


TO DIRECT AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., April 24.—Secretary of War 
Baker tonight announced that John D. Ryan, well known 
copper mine owner and business man, has ‘‘ accepted the 
directorship of aireraft production for the army.’’ 

At the same time Mr. Baker announced that the change 
in organization in the aviation section of the signal 
corps leaves the present equipment division intact, and 
that W. C. Potter, its head, will continue to direct the 
work. This division has been in immediate charge of 
aircraft production. It is not believed that the work 
of the spruce production and fir production boards on 
the Pacific coast will be affected by the change, but that 
they will continue to supervise the production of aircraft 
lumber there, the output of which is now increasing 
steadily. 

Both liberty motors and planes are now in production 
and it is expected that little disturbance will be caused 
by the entrance of Mr. Ryan into the work. The latter 
will succeed Howard E, Coffin as chairman of the air- 
eraft board. 





~~ 


CONFER ON DAUGHERTY SHIP SCHEDULE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24.—Officials of the Emer 
gency Fleet Corporation, representatives of the Amer 
ican Bureau of Shipping, John Henry Kirby, A. A. 
Daugherty, and F. L. Sanford, F. W. Stevens and W. J. 
Sowers have been in conference during the last three 
days on the revised schedule for the Daugherty wooden 
ship. When this dispatch was written no specific an 
nouncement was ready concerning final action on the re 
vised specifications. This does not mean that there is 
any doubt about the adoption of the Daugherty type of 
wooden ship by the shipping board. The American Bu- 
reau of Shipping, which occupies somewhat the same 
relation to American shipping as Lloyds to British ship- 
ping, usually has been consulted by the shipping board in 
matters involving types of vessels and specific actions. 

There is some talk, too, of the wisdom of reducing the 
sizes of the larger timbers in the Daugherty ship, in or- 
der that a maximum cut of ship timbers can be had in 
the southern pine district. While it had been the gen- 
eral understanding that the adoption of the Daugherty 
type of ship would be wholly satisfactory to southern 
pine producers, it so happens that a considerable quan- 
tity of the timber entering into its construction runs 
forty feet and over, which would put out of the busi- 
ness many mills not having facilities for sawing timber 
in such lengths. 

One of the questions under discussion is whether the 
longer timbers can be reduced in length without detract- 
ing from the stoutness of the ship. If so, as is con- 
tended by some southern pine men, there is no real 
object in insisting that timbers forty feet and longer 
be used. 

It required the launching of the first Daugherty ship to 
demonstrate the practicability of using built up frame 
timbers instead of insisting on having the southern 
pine mills cut flitches so wide that many mills were 
eliminated from the production of these timbers, thus de 
laying construction. Southern men here are confident 
the southern pine mills can get the long timbers, if nec- 
essary, but that production will be more satisfactory 
and quicker if shorter stuff can be used without detri- 
ment to the ships. 

The shipping board announced today that contracts 
have been awarded for three additional 3,500-ton wooden 
ships, to be constructed by the Wilson Shipbuilding Co., 
Astoria, Ore. At the same time it was announced that 
Whitney Bros., of Superior, Wis., have been awarded 
a contract to build four 150-foot sea .going tugs. 

New contracts for twenty-two steel freighters of the 
Isherwood type have been awarded by the Emergency 


Fleet Corporation to be built by the Carolina Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Wilmington, N. C., and the Union Construction 
Co., San Francisco. 

Director General Charles M. Schwab is making things 
hum around the Federal Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. It was announced that the force of 
about 15,000 belonging to the production division of the 
fleét corporation, which Mr. Schwab will move to Phila- 
delphia, will be taken over gradually as matters are 
whipped into shape in Philadelphia. 

At a conference today attended by General Goethals, 
representing the War Department; P. A. 8. Franklin, 
chairman of the interallied ship control committee; 
Chairman Hurley, and others, Mr. Schwab suggested the 
advisability of utilizing for merchant ship construction 
some of the steel now going to the Navy. This sugges- 
tion followed a statement by General Goethals as to the 
number of the troops it is now suggested the United 
States send across the Atlantic during the next few 
months. The size of the number is understood to have 
staggered those who heard it. Whatever the actual fig- 
ure, it obviously means ships and more ships. 

It is reported that at least 120 Daugherty ships will 
be ordered. ‘Timber Administrator Kirby is establish- 
ing concentration yards for ship timbers at Beaumont, 
Tex., Gulfport, Miss., Jacksonville, Fla., and Brunswick, 
Ga. Timbers will be concentrated in these yards and 
distributed to ship yards as needed. 





ASSUMES CHARGE OF BOX BUREAU 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24.—J. C. Nellis, until a 
few days ago connected with the Forest Service, has suc- 
ceeded IF, C. Gifford as secretary-manager of the National 
Kmergency Bureau of the wooden box industry and has 
assumed charge of the office in the Munsey Building 
here. 

The War Department today authorized the announce- 
ment that nitrate plant No. 3, which will be composed of 
two units, known as 3A and 3B will be located at Toledo 
and Elizabethtown, Ohio. These two half units will 
equal in capacity of production the full unit under con- 
struction at Sheffield, Ala., known as plant No. 2. 





WILL EMBARGO LUMBER SHIPMENTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24.—A general embargo on 
commercial shipments of lumber into the congested east- 
ern district is expected to become effective within the 
next forty-eight hours. The plan, as outlined to your 
correspondent, is to raise all transportation embargoes, 
clear up all Government orders and get rid of congestion. 
Primarily, it is in the interest of improving the transpor- 
tation system rather than against commercial lumber ship- 
ments. 

Under the proposed plan commercial orders for lumber 
may be shipped into the eastern district, but only on 
special permits. This shows that the general embargo 
against commercial shipments of lumber is not intended to 
be airtight. That it will operate virtually to cut off com- 
mercial shipments is the conviction of some lumbermen 
now in the city. Many mills have commercial orders on 
their books that they can not fill on account of Govern- 
ment orders at lower prices. With a general embargo 
against commercial shipments such business can not be 
shipped even where no Government orders are on the 
books, unless it is destined for points outside the con- 
gested district. It is anticipated that permits can be 
secured, for example, for commercial shipments of lumber 
to communities where housing for war industry workers 
is short and private capital is prepared to finance con- 
struction if the materials are forthcoming. 

F. V. Dunham, engineer to the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, who recently has visited numerous communities in the 
North and East and discussed housing, found that in 
several cities private parties were prepared to raise a 
fund for housing construction but could not be sure of 
getting lumber or brick. Recent orders of the fuel admin- 
istrator and War Industries Board are understood to have 
curtailed brick production about one-half. Mr. Dunham 
will confer with Charles Edgar, acting director of lumber, 
concerning this material, the understanding being that 
permits for commercial shipments after the embargo order 
becomes effective will be handled thru his office, priorities 
centering in the War Industries Board. 

The project for construction of a $25,000,000 warehouse 
and dockage project in South Brooklyn, N. Y., was re- 
vived today and adopted at a conference of Secretary of 
War Baker; Maj. Gen. Goethals, director of traffic and 
storage; Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board; A. H. Smith, regional director for New York 
of the railroad administration, Assistant Secretary of War 
Stettinius and others. Four great piers are to be con- 
structed, together with huge warehouses. The exact loca- 
tion was not given. 

A report reached here today that the quartermaster’s 
department has commandeered every stick of timber in 
the yards of Philadelphia, to be used in the construction 
of a great system of temporary warehouses and terminals 
at South Camden, N. J., near Philadelphia. This new 
quartermaster ’s embarkation depot is to cover a tract of 
approximately 300 acres and, according to the report, will 
be the largest thing of its kind ever attempted. It is 
stated that Admiral Bowles had expected to use some of 
the commandeered lumber for housing construction for 
the employees of the Hog Island fabricating yard and 
was considerably upset when he found that General 
Goethals had grabbed it. 

In addition to the South Brooklyn and South Camden 
projects big warehouse and terminal plants are under 
construction at Boston, Baltimore, Newport News, 
Charleston, 8. C., as well as at several. central points in 
the interior of the country. Large quantities of lumber 


ane piling will be required for the tidewater construc- 
ion. 


-LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


ORDERS LUMBER FOR HOUSING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25.—The director of lum- 
ber has divided between the North Carolina Pine and the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureaus an order for 5,000,000 
feet of lumber for housing for ship yard workers at 
Newport News, Va. 

A Philadelphia dispatch published today states that 
Admiral Bowles will commandeer no more houses in that: 
city to house Hog Island ship yard workers, but will 
build 3,000 additional dwellings. It is understood here 
that orders for lumber for this big project will be placed 
thru the emergency bureaus. At a late hour today no 
definite announcement had been made regarding the 
final revised specifications for the Daugherty type of 
wooden ships. 

It was estimated yesterday that in 1919 approximately 
2,000,000 tons of wooden ships will be constructed, prin- 
cipally on the Gulf and Pacific coasts. 





BIRCH SUITABLE FOR AIRCRAFT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24.—The signal corps has 
decided that birch can be substituted for walnut in ply- 
wood entering into the construction of the fusilages of 
aircraft. This will release a considerable quantity of 
walnut for propellers and gunstocks. Some mahogany 
also is used for this part of airplanes and factories are 
permitted to make a choice of several other woods. 





SOUTHERN PINE SUBSCRIBERS ELECT OFFICERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MeEmpPuis, TENN., April 25.—Stockholders of the South- 
ern Pine Association in session here today instructed 
Secretary Rhodes to cast their ballot for the following 
directors for the ensuing year, thus carrying out the 
recommendations made by the subscribers at the annual 
meeting held in February: 

Alabama—J. G. McGowin, W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chap- 
man; John L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham. 

Arkansas—C, A, Buchner, Freeman-Smith Lumber Co 
Millville; W. C. Ribenack, Stout Lumber Co., Thornton. 

Florida—F. W. Stevens, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bag- 
dad; A. W. Ranney, Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., Century. 

Georgia—I. H. Fetty, Savannah River Lumber Co 
Savannah. 

Louisiana—W. H. Sullivan, Great Southern Lumber Co., 
Bogalusa; R. M. Hallowell, Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, 

Mississippi—P. S. Gardiner, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel; 8S. E. Moreton, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brook- 
haven, 

Missouri—Charles S. Keith, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kan- 
sas City; E. A. Frost, Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Shreveport, 
La.; J. H. Lucas, Johnson & Lucas, Kansas City. 

Oklahoma—J. E, Crawford, Pine Belt Lumber Co., Lake 
Charles, La.; D. V. Dierks, Kansas City, Mo. 

Texas—John H. Kirby, Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Hous 
ton; Eli Weiner, Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys. 


The directors in turn elected the following officers: 


President—Charles 8, Keith, Kansas City, Mo. 

Vice presidents—P. 8. Gardiner, Laurel, Miss., and John 
II. Kirby, Houston, Tex. 

Treasurer—H. M. Young, New Orleans, La. 

Chief counsel—Judge John H. Lucas, Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary-manager—J. E. Rhodes, New Orleans, La. 

Assistant secretary—A. G. T. Moore, New Orleans, La. 

In accepting the presidency Mr. Keith said he doubted 
if he could serve thru another year. He declared the last 
year had been very strenuous and that the present one 
promises to be even more strenuous. He thought the 
association had been treated badly at Washington and 
asserted that unless he is given the full and unqualified 
support of all the subscribers he will resign as head of 
the organization. 

Secretary Rhodes announced that there was a surplus 
of $80,000 on hand; that the subscribers represent an 
annual cut of 6,185,000,000 feet of pine lumber. 

At an executive session this afternoon the directors of 
the Southern Pine Association discussed the shortage of 
cars for handling lumber shipments and agreed that 
the real cause of the shortage lay in the fact that cars 
are being diverted from the lumber producing sections 
of the South to handle grain in the Southwest. It was 
emphasized that there is quite a shortage and that this 
is handicapping members in getting out lumber for ship 
schedules and for other Government purposes. The di- 
rectors also discussed the Third Liberty Loan and the 
forthcoming Red Cross war fund campaign as relating 
to the employees of the subscribers to the association. 
The consensus was that employees thruout the southern 
pine territory have gone ‘‘over the top’’ in all previous 
campaigns and that the spirit of employees is such that 
they may be relied upon to do their full share in connec- 
tion with all future bond issues and war funds. 

The announcement was made that John Henry Kirby, 
lumber director for the South for the Emergency leet 
Corporation, is in Washington and is secking all possible 
information regarding types of ships to be built as well 
as knowledge upon all other phases of ship building 80 
that the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau may be able 
to keep ahead of the program for supplying necessary 
lumber and timbers. The export committee held its ses- 
sion with the directors and the attention of all was called 
to the prospects for a large foreign trade in lumber after 
the war and discussion of plans to go after this trade 
in a vigorous manner was engaged in, emphasis being 
laid on the passage of the Webb bill, and it was decided 
that the association should take advantage of the pro- 
visions of this bill and organize one or more bodics to 
handle this expected large foreign business. In this con- 
nection it was thought unwise to rely on foreign agen- 
cies. Officials of the association and members of the 
export committee expressed the belief that it is best to 
send our own people abroad, and that men skilled in the 
handling of export lumber business should be developed 
on this side of the Atlantic in connection with financing 
both foreign and domestic business. 

The terms of sale committee—C. J. McCarthy, chairman 
—strongly urged the necessity of adopting the trace ac 
ceptance and using this instrument generally. 
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we MANCHESTER, ALA., April. 22.—This little town with 2nd kept the account for the sli of sulsetiptions sai aip. Concer gi one ‘wi — “a 000: 
will only @ small population which consists entirely of the re all prominently identified with the lumber industry. Verry-Baker tam mH, a 1h! with S39 oo $20,000 ; 
ere employees of the Manchester Saw Mills was allotted $2,- Included in the list of purchasers were many Saginaw = Mill Co., with 150. ‘ "310.35 Oat ob thelthee pry 
ced 000 as its share of the third Liberty Loan. At this date lumbermen and firms, as well as employees, while the last workmen 240 sul ia | Sb a ee 
no Manchester has gone over the top by subscribing for big subscription, which sent the figure over three millions ther interestin ; to i“ by or gg Srnec sar yy ashe ty 
the Liberty bonds of the third issue to the amount of $3,500 Was $50,000 from George L. Burrows. The largest ‘ie plo Haagen he > ann that Japanese and Greek em- 
of and expects to double its allotment befare the end of the gle subscription was $250,000 from the Saginaw Clearing a mA Williar B seg ut efficient in patriotism. Man- 
campaign. William E, Lee, general manager of the House Association of banks. It was announced at the mills sa 8 92 hin speaking for the Weyerhaeuser 
ely Manchester Saw Mills, is intensely proud of the record meeting that the successful campaign committees would Only’ eight me ee pep ayy, on doing invested in bonds. 
in that has been made by his company’s employees and of be made a permanent organization, to be known as the = s a a, b t te pc of She Congen's S20 Seek Se ae 
the fact that a number of the Manchester boys are now Saginaw War Service Board. the mill’s I aeueiean is 9646 ae a eee 
serving in the Rainbow Division in France. Thus the Oe ee 
Manchester boys at the front and its citizens back home LUMBER COMMITTEE VERY SUCCESSFUL ary 
all are doing all they can to ‘‘Swat the Kaiser.’’ NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., April 22.—Of the $971,000 TACOMANS RESPOND LISSRAILT 
subseribed in the Tonawandas during the intensive drive, Tacoma, WasH., April 20.—The lumbermen of Tacoma 
las LUMBERMEN SCORE IN LIBERTY LOAN DRIVE for the sale of the third issue of Liberty Bonds during and Toor copayees cave centenee Se ore 
y- aeolian Appeal mage the last. week the ecmumities, compoced of L. 8. DeGrall, : ani y with subscriptions to the third Liberty Loan. A 
of wichermen entrusted with securing sabecriptiona to the of A. Weston & Son; Ray H. Bennett, of the Ray H. es — of lumber subscriptions came in honor week 
of Third Liberty Loan from the lumber industry have heen Bennett Lumber Co.; George A. Mitchell, of White, sed ac —— to the list of those given in this letter a week 
my saing: like Trojans, under the efficient leadership of Gtatwick & Mitchell, and TT. J. Wilson, of the Wilson ro ga see a its quota easily in honor week and 
ire A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir Ex- Box & Lumber Co., turned in a total of $544,000. Will- perme 1e — to doubling it. Subscriptions from lum- 
ploitation & Export Co. Mr. Baxter has nine group iam Gillespie, of J. A. Gillespie & Son, headed the com- pe re po ned by the committee, in addition to those 
feaders, or captains, who command squads. During the mittee on city and Government employees, and reported —‘Tacor al bah ei included $30,000 from the St. Paul & 
RS first week $860,000 was subscribed and the total turned sales amounting to $1,050. F. I. Alliger, of F. I. Alliger za na = re Co. and its employees; $11,100 from the 
a cous dae ond at te sunaed wack wen G1lkSee & Co., headed the lumbermen’s committee, and reported Da _ ported Co. and employees; $10,000 from the 
th- representing the subscriptions of the lumber interests sales of nearly $50,000. The quota for the Tonawandas ri Ja ao Aa a bacte-tecr diam: diehen mee 
ed here. Among the captains are C. A. Thayer, of the E. K. was placed at $750,000. Having exceeded the quota and he cific. Ni ‘onal ana De a ol gp seondierto 
“ee Wood Lumber Co., and C. E. De Camp, of the Redwood with nearly two weeks of the campaign left the commit- 10 000 fr National and D. & M. Lumber companies; 
Ng oo teh ieee onmthees of te tees hope to double this amount. $10°000 ne = Egg mse geen Co. and employees; 
a ‘Union Lumber Co., and James Tyson, president of as Lumber Co.; $8,000 ren the Paget founa keener Gir 
ual ted» Mele Wio., due seasince aii iali At baka ae A PAGEANT AIDS A WISCONSIN DRIVE $5,000 penn © Dec: 6000 tan tae ee 
ip- bers. Up to date San Francisco, as a whole, has sub- RHINELANDER, WIs., April 22.—April 15 was devoted and $3,000 from L T. Dew be. "ot tua aan mp paes: 
cee — $30,000,000 of its quota of $53,000,000, to one of the most inspiring Ae pacar enh Co. ; $4,600 from ‘ne Nort. Wislera Wonbun Ware Oo, 
Te. S . . e 7 > . Al ts , : ! » { > . 
ae ane Ervepects. See considered good for exceeding the ever scen in this city, a pageant feature of which was the and $2,500 from the Caseade Timber Co. . 
as é q \ —- yp the principal streets of 1,500 school chil- 
| E dren of all ages, from kindergarten grades to the hig LOAN W 
0., ee oe hr arg OVER TOP ; school, led by martial bands and call aecetngg The = BUFFALO say terete — ee 
* een, ENN., Apri 23.—J. F, McSweyn, president cession included many original floats and banners all — being wa rat Ht | pril 23.—The Third Liberty Loan is 
°, 1¢ Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, is chairman of the 8 { veing well subscribed in this city and the lumbermen 
: committee which is secking ee cee ae ae = - doing their share in good shape. The committee in 
men of Memphis and Shelby County their tall caste of charge of the bond campaign among the lumbermen is 
if subscriptions is ho Wied Siece Lace. She Cee : composed of Hugh MeLean, as chairman, and the follow- 
rt, ber of Commerce has thirty teams of ten men each in the | ing: G. Elias, M. M. Wall, O. B. Yeager, H. F. Taylor, 
: Tits tar Gace dame thin: wack; toned, Wotenaion aad | I. M. Sullivan, A. J. Chestnut, H. E. Montgomery, Gan- 
Thursday—and Mr. McSweyn is captain of the team son Depew, C. W. Hurd, W. P. Betts, L. A. Fischer, H. I. 
a that is looking sartiosingiy afine tas lnahes ema George and William Henrich. The quota set for the lum- 
of this city and county. He is assisted by J. H. Hines ber industry is $900,000 and two-thirds of this amount 
and a number of other prominent lumbermen, and he re- was subscribed within the first few days, so it is quite 
ports het anak cancvan: ia tala mas evident that the lumbermen will come fully up to expecta- 
. The Sicesces 42 Ceonemnes or tena Ae wales amu tions. Among the large subscriptions so far reported 
000 in the three days with a view to completing the quota from the lumber and woodworking industries are the fol- 
of Memphis and putting this city in the forefront of lowing : raylor & Crate, G. Elias & Bro., Hugh MeLean 
cece Enamel eapetare of aa Onsen ae Lumber Co., Ganson Depew, Sikes Chair Co., and the 
Meceidews tock of winaine the ou. listate of James Fenton, each $50,000; Norwich Lumber 
; Co., $40,000; the A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co., $25,000; 
x iii cians ate Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association, $10,000. 
1e Mapison, Wis., April 23.—The staff of th i 3 
‘ a Ss. : e United GREAT OVER 
‘| States Forest Products laboratory here is doing its bit SorerTon, Wis. pera ~ Naso. 
P ike Thd Likes Looe omen” Waa coe : Sorant oN, Wis., April 23.—H. E. MeGraw, secretary- 
i “ood o tee Ck tee cen oak cs ee —— o beg oar cng ys aro of ange Lumber Co., who 
io , 1 2 8 che i 1e third Liber oan ¢f aign in Soper- 
| pects to better this before the campaign ends. ton, used to rate the p vtec te, of thie village at 100 
ws percent. Since the third Liberty loan drive ye 1d he 
: a GIVE fepnne SUPPORT TO LOAN or realized that he was wrong. Senenhie "g henteadal 
LOUISVILLE, y., April 23,—Louisville lumbermen right now, according to indisputable figures in Mr Me 
yf showed their patriotic spirit last week in strongly sup- Graw’s possession, rates at 250 ercent. emicils 
f porting the Third Liberty Loan. In a bi a . : When the actual solicitin ; 92g “eg hir iberty los 
: - uf nig three-day “MOTION OF THE g for the third Liberty loan 
it ae a number of Iccal lumbermen figured, and dur- A SECTION OF THE LIBERTY LOAN PARADE ae the local officers of the Menominee Bay Shore Lum- 
r ing this campai ity’ ‘ ; : é xr Co., lumber yard e rece. sawmill 4 pater ba, 
4 dace e008 000, pw Ae we ee Se demanding that everyone buy Liberty bonds to his limit vo pe pont oe gl Ape devine ger 
8 4 the lumbermen included A. E. Norman, sr.; A. E a ee ae Se. secon Dew oe a wad they eould spare to ‘shoot at the 
| orman ir.: CG. 'e i 3 4 ) ig: Pp ; r ‘ e kaiser. ) ief aca a . ? 7 : 
: May and ‘itred Struck. Ths Highland fat Ma = ; The parade was stopped at intersections of the prin- prove Pe) - ie pe Pt hel it "* poor 
c the Wood-Mosaic Co. raised $8,000, $5,000 b plant o cipal downtown streets, when patriotic songs were sung Surprised at the ease wick ne he rs “y ee i s full quota. 
e tributed by the company and $3,000 by the por, Mid and stirring appeals for subscriptions to the third Lib- plished, they set to work pr ge b pea yr gs! 
: The Mengel Box Co. subscribed for $100,000 worth of pn. asa — made by leading citizens, A result is, ac- first day Soperton had added an pin, Rate. > io of 100 
, ls kek tekte laine ths subscription to $150,000 bevent ad meee — — ag ta is going well percent to its allotment. That entitled the village to the 
i ; : hol Be , the lumbermen being especially active blue-starred flag of achieveme I y village di 
“ei oa ) g of achieveme nt. But the village did not 
. BEND GOES OVER THE TOP in bringing this about. stop at that. Wishing to be thoroly frank and out- 
‘ Pe Orez., April 20.—The Liberty Loan drive in this EXCEED QUOTA IN FEW DAYS peta ey pees hia tiles 
) diy non ct agg gs dle ; : ' . : as ac ¢ ; ) |, F006 measure, 
| Es sires 3 tir ae toe Vig edie oy ate sino, anil tree guts tee as a uae seas te the a hdoretens the be dtnade ieee ae tae ee 
° - oe € 2alers 8 Cc sre active i } ine achievement, b § Iriends K y he has a ve ar 
t the looks of the list of subscribers to the loan nearly ‘Third Liberty Loan campaign that Phen z — Ag = sonal interest in the “ms? veape Ween Mea hat 
ay dies we tha ahi cr Ga Ge estes 1 ( yl came to a ¢ ose with tara st in the | yusiness of winning the war. That 
; Lumber Co. and the Bheviin-Hi C s-Scanlon a mass patriotic meeting at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ inte rest centers in his son, Harry, jr., who is a member 
I evlin-Hixon Co. bought bonds. Coltessm Beiday night of last week. While the quota of - the American expeditionary forces in France and 
) ie city of Evansville and Vanderburg County was $2,- W0se letters abound with instances » sincere admira- 
2 GO WELL OVER THE TOP 944,000, nearly $4,000,000 was ca de ete Psi tion of the French people of a ceees for oe Re 
: : Bay Crry-Sacinaw, Micu., April 23—Saginaw and week’s time. | The city was one of the first of its size in soldier. : : 
iy Gli iescee owe. ull. oie Gk tam tm i Made La Indiana to ‘‘go over the top.’? Among the prominent Second only to the achievement of Soperton is the 
| erty Loan drive, and Saginaw has passed its quota by lumbermen who assisted in the drive were the following: success of the third Liberty loan in Forest County as a 
more than =o sellin delle Whe omdih clnee of tae deine Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz; J. ©. Greer, of whole, a county, by the way, in which tlie manufacture of 
. Saginaw was marked by a banquet, meeting and cele- the J. C. Greer Lumber Co.; Charles A. Wolflin, of the lumber is the outstanding industry. Six other villages 
; ration of the 500 team workers at the municipal Audi Wolflin West Side Lumber Co.; Elmer D. Luhring, of the ave reported an oversubscription of their quotas of 100 
torium Saturday afternoon, April 20, when vg aan rod Luhring Lumber Co.; Joseph W. Waltman, of the Pvine- percent. H. P. Keith, county chairman of the campaign 
nounced uk hens: ad. been. Gast 55000 eubentibene ville Band Mill Co.; Charles Johann, of the Evansville believes the entire county will oversubseribe by 100 per- 
) 3 - henkt aoe that they had purchased a total of oe — —_ —— Kollker, of the Mechanics’ po Rang op A ae campaign closes. The work has been 
400,150, is amount was increased April 22 to aning Mill, and others. greatly faci itated by the codperation of the women’s 
. $3,473,550, and with the Boy Geouts still eaiien ‘a committees under the chairmanship of Miss Edmire 
: The Sa d to go above the three and a half million figure. NEARLY 100 PERCENT PATRIOTIC Quinlan, women solicitors having secured pledges for 
: by bast Mates + sage was $2,343,000. Of the total raised Everett, WasuH., April 20.—All industries of Everett SEPT ET FOREN OF TG SHAG SONOREENe ere 
| m4 ‘cad rtm the city was credited with $2,560,800, closed at 3 p. m. Thursday to permit employees to join 
, veges Pe ap rons quota. The townships, while fail- in the big Liberty Loan parade, and the mills report that EMPLOYEES MAKE PATRIOTIC SACRIFICES 
three times that ye , Subscribed to $839,350, or nearly the men were enthusiastic over the plan of joining in the Daacett, Micu., April 22.—In proportion to their 
ies: i ta Ma ry loan. ; patriotic demonstration. In order to show the splendid means and resources, employees of James R. Andrews, 
which boosted the total e very successful campaign reply of millworkers to the Third Liberty Loan, the fol- lumber manufacturer with mills at Talbot, Mich., and 
Arthur D, Eddy ae pres far ghee the mark set. lowing figures, obtained from a few of the larger fir Alona Bay, Ont., and office at Daggett, have made a re- 
ai . rman for Saginaw County; plants in this city, will prove illuminating: Weyer- sponse to the Government’s appeals for finances that is 












tam B. Mershon, the vice chairman who had charge 


haeuser Timber Co.’s two plants, employing 660 men, 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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WILL SUPERINTEND EQUIPPING OF SHIPS 

Beaumont, TEx., April 23.—William M. Hind, for- 
merly traveling engineer for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, has just been appointed superintendent of in- 
stallation. He established headquarters in Beaumont, 
renting a suite of offices here, and will personally super- 
intend the equipping of fifty-two wooden ships built in 
the fifth district, all of which will be completed at 
Beaumont, 

An assembling plant will be established on a seven- 
acre tract of land leased by the shipping board for the 
purpose and the first shipment of machinery for the new 
ships will arrive within a few weeks. All of the machin- 
ery and other equipment has been contracted for by the 
Government. 

Work of constructing the installation plants at the 
yards of the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. and 
the Lone Star Shipbuilding Co. is about 50 percent com- 
pleted. Approximately $500,000 is being spent in pro- 
viding facilities for equipping the boats for sea and 
about $2,000,000 will be paid to labor employed in 
equipping the ships, according to estimates made by Su- 
perintendent Hind. The 1,400 horsepower triple ex- 
pansion engines, wireless apparatus and other equipment 
to be installed in each vessel will be furnished by the 
Government. The vessels will have a capacity of 3,500 
tons and their speed will be ten knots an hour. 

The first Government hull to be completed here will 
be launched about May 15 from the ways of the Beau- 
mont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., and a few days later 
two others will leave the ways of the Lone Star Ship- 
building Co. and McBride & Law. 

A party of experts representing the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation visited and inspected the four local plants 
where Government ships are under construction. They 
were thoroly satisfied with the progress being made and 
highly complimented the local builders on their workman- 
ship. They also were pleased with the progress made on 
the construction of the 8,000-ton floating dry dock and 
3,200-ton marine railway which are being built under 
Government contract at the plant of the Beaumont Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. 

Heading the party of engineers were George Sharp, 
chief surveyor of the American Bureau of Shipping; 
IF. W. Lang, surveyor of the wooden construction depart- 
ment of the bureau, and L., Prior, naval architect of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
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REPORT OF HARDWOOD INSPECTION WORK 


The statement of inspection work for March, 1918, 
issued by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, shows a total original inspection of 15,- 
910,175 feet and reinspections of 39,691 feet. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as fol- 
lows: 








Feet Feet 

Inspected Inspected 
Chicago, lll. ..... 1,319,819 Jellico, Tenn...... 231,093 
Minneapolis, Minn, 694,589 Bristol, Tenn..... 335,083 
Ushkosh, Wis. .... 117,821 Asheville, N. C.... 401,192 
Detroit, Mich. .... 488,356 Cincinnati, Ohio .. 579,766 
Gd. Rapids, Mich.. 1,834,789 Louisville, Ky. ... 626,427 
st. Louis Mo...... 996,260 New York City, N. Y. 588,252 
EOD, Ells cvccces 242,129 Buffalo, N. Y..... 477,832 
SAREE, EEDy cic esees 472,841 Pittsburgh, Pa. .. $10,781 
Memphis, Tenn. .. 688,435 Philadelphia, Pa... 748,002 
New Orleans, La.. 439,796 Toronto, Ont.>.... 181,369 
Alexandria, La... 247,782 Boston, Mass..... 189,708 
Demopolis, Ala. .. 822,981 Clarksburg, W. Va. 20,873 
Helena, Ark. ..... 271,384 —- - 
Nashville, Tenn... 208,236 TRILL pias ete wwe 12,480,596 


Inspections made by fee inspectors were as follows: 





Menominee, Mich.. 392,140 Manistee, Mich.... 983,301 
Trout Lake, Mich.. 79,852 Boyne City, Mich.. 85,177 
Escanaba, Mich... 29,355 Sault Ste. Marie, 
Petoskey, Mich.... 892,723 eee 53,050 
Pellston, Mich..... 137,285 Oshkosh, Mich. ... 68,259 
East Jordan, Mich, 199,243 Baltimore, Md.,.... 136,755 
Traverse City, a — 
aa 872,439 BIO cx awsanee 3,429,579 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspection of 
39,691 feet. 


ORGANIZING WHOLESALE HARDWOOD COMPANY 


BEAUMONT, TEx., April 22.—A. O. Davis has resigned 
as manager of the hardwood department of the Sabine 
Tram Co. here and has gone to Alexandria, La., where 
he is organizing a wholesale hardwood company. He will 
be located permanently at Alexandria. 

Mr. Davis was succeeded here by B. B. Hall, formerly 
connected with the Fort Worth office of the Sabine Tram 
Co. Mr. Hall originally came from Arkansas. He has 
been engaged in the pine and hardwood business for 
many years. and has been with the Sabine Tram Co. 
about three years. 


MAKE SURVEY OF BRITISH HOUSING NEEDS 


LONDON, ENGLAND, April 8.—Reports submitted to the 
Local Government Board to date by the municipal authori- 
ties of cities and towns thruout Great Britain in response 
to a recent request by the board for information as to 
the number of houses each municipality intends building 
in order to relieve the existing shortage of housing show 
that about 150,000 houses are planned for, with only 
about three-fourths of the local authorities as yet heard 
from. This is about one-half of the minimum number 
needed for the proper housing of the population. The 
Government is to grant financial aid in the erection of 
the needed housing, on the following plan: The full cost 
of each housing project is in the first place to be met by 
the city or town itself, by means of a loan to be raised by 
it, running not longer than seven years; the Government 
aid to be in the form of a grant of an amount sufficient 
to pay 75 percent of the annual interest, the other 25 per- 
cent to be borne by the community itself, except in special 
cases where this would prove too heavy a burden. Hayes 
Fisher, president of the Local Government Board, ex- 
presses the hope that the Government aid tendered will 
influence local authorities generally to go ahead with hous- 








ing projects without further delay. To receive the Gov- 
ernment aid the projects must comply with certain regu- 
lations, such as that each scheme must be prepared in 
relation to a particular site, and that not more than 
twelve houses, or in farming areas eight houses, shall be 
placed on an acre of ground. It is further specified that 
the erection of the houses must begin within two months 
from the sanction of the loan by the Local Government 
Board and that, barring exceptional circumstances, they 
shall be completed within one year. 


LUMBERMEN’S DAY AT CORINTH 


Cor1nTH, Miss., April 22.—Monday, April 29, will be 
‘“lumbermen’s day’’ at Corinth. The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Corinth has invited every man in the vicinity connected 
with the lumber industry to visit the city and announces 
that it ‘‘will be the most important get-together meet- 
ing of lumbermen ever held in north Mississippi.’’ 

The day will open with a reception to all the visitors 
at the Chamber of Commerce at 3:30 p.m. In the even- 
ing Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, ‘‘the lumberman 
poet’’ of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will address a 
public meeting to which the visiting lumbermen and the 
people of Corinth have been invited. 

The day will end with a patriotic Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion under the direction of that Hoo-Hoo wheelhorse, 
M. M, Elledge. The entire day promises to be notable 
and enjoyable; and it is expected every lumberman within 
many miles of Corinth will be present. They are urgently 
invited to attend. 


AGREE ON VEHICLE STANDARDIZATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 23.—A conference of members 
of the Carriage Builders’ National Association was held 
in this city late last week, attended by representatives 
of the industry from St. Louis, Washington, D. C., Rock- 
ford, Ill., Chicago, Kalamazoo, Cincinnati, and Griffin, 
Ga. 

After full discussion it was unanimously agreed to use 
one standard of axle and wheel as to length and size, and 
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NEW WAGE SCALE FOR INLAND EMPIRE 


SPoKANE, WAsH., April 19.—Starting Monday, April 
22, a Federally approved wage scale will be placed in 
effect in every mill and logging camp in the Inland Em. 
pire. A committee ot Spokane men, all members of the 
Timber Product Manufacturers, headed by J. C. H. Reyn- 
olds, secretary of the organization, returned from Port- 
land, Ore., this morning following a session yesterday 
with Col. Brice P. Disque, in charge of the spruce pro- 
duction program in the Northwest, at which time the lum- 
bermen submitted a program of wages which met the 
approval of the officer. Mr. Reynolds on his return 
stated: 

The standardized wage scale predicated on an 8-hour basig 
has received the approval of the Government. The new scale 
for the Spokane district will apply to all mills and camps from 
Leavenworth and North Yakima to western Montana aud as 
far south as Winchester, Ida. In every instance the wages 
are equal to or are an increase over the scale paid for 10 
hours’ work on Jan. 1, 1918. 

All members of the Timber Products Manufacturers 
were notified this morning of the proposed new scale by 
telegram, and it is expected that the formal announce- 
ment and order which will be sent out by Colonel Disque’s 
office will be received here by Saturday or Sunday at 
latest. In the order the wage scale will be clearly set 
out to become effective April 22. 

The scale is based on the program as outlined by the 
Government in the organization of the ‘‘4L’s’’—the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen—now being 
thoroly organized in this district similar to the organiza- 
tions perfected on the Coast. 


STAUNCHLY DEFENDS WOODEN HULLS 


Boston, Mass., April 24.—An expert opinion of a man 
like Nathaniel T. Palmer, of Bath, Me., builder of some 
of the largest wooden vessels ever launched, is interest- 
ing and instructive at this time when the relative merits 
of wooden vs. steel hulls are the subject matter of dis- 
cussion and conjecture. Mr. Palmer recently returned 
to the Maine city, to whose 
fame he has added materially 
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with his Palmer fleet of huge 
schooner rigged vessels, after 
failing to obtain an inter- 
view in Washington with any 
one in authority to discuss 
his offer to build wooden 
hulls as they ought to be con- 
structed. The veteran ship 
builder was somewhat per- 
turbed over an interview ap- 
pearing in the papers thru- 
out the country purporting 
to have been granted by him 
in which he says he is quoted 
as making absurd criticisms 
of the methods in use of 
laying down wooden hulls. 
According to Mr. Palmer 
a wooden vessel properly con- 
structed and as built along 
the Maine seacoast will stand 
up with any steel vessel ever 
built. As evidence of this 
he points to the 20-odd 
wooden sailing ships 
launched at Bath thirty- 








British Official Photograph, Copyright Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


While more has been heard in the United States of the doings of the 10th and 20th Engi- 
neers (Forest) those in close touch with the situation realized that forest engineers from 
Canada were actively at work behind the British and French lines in France cutting 
lumber for the use of the armies of the Allies. The above view shows the layout of a 
sawmill unit behind the lines in France where English forest engineers are busy cutting 
lumber. This mill is of the larger type used and by a close inspection it may be noted 
that it is operated without a pond. The logs may be seen piled to the left of the mill. 
The lumber evidently comes down a chute as shown on the right hand side and just behind 
the two flat cars loaded with lumber for the front. The buildings in the background and 
to the left are apparently the quarters in which the forest engineers live. 


seven years ago which are 
still in active service be- 
tween Pacific coast ports and 
Alaska, They are still sound 
and seaworthy, Mr. Palmer 
declares, and then asks 
where are the steel ships of 
that age. There are none, 
he answers. 

Mr. Palmer declares if the 
Government makes the build- 
ers of wooden hulls thruout 





the same kind of spring. This plan, it is said, will con- 
serve labor. In the manufacture of springs alone it is 
figured there will be great economy. There are from 
sixty to seventy different styles of springs and the man- 
ufacturers have been required to carry an abundance of 
patterns, lengths of steel and assortments of machinery. 
The same argument for the conservation of time and 
labor and material applies to the manufacture of wheels 
and axles. 

The move is a part of the association’s plan for ad- 
justing the industry to war conditions and necessities, 
and some patriotic talks in support of standardization 
as a means of helping win the war were made, and re- 
sulted in the authorization being given President P. E. 
Ebrenz, of St. Louis, to appoint a war committee to rep- 
resent the industry at Washington. He named the fol- 
lowing: A. T. Jackson, Rockford, Ill.; Theodore Luth, 
Jincinnati; A. 8. Strong, Chicago; H. C. Crawford, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; W. H. Moninger, St. Louis; William 
Norman, Griffin, Ga., with the president ex officio a mem- 
ber. 





SATISFIED WITH WOMEN WORKERS 


SpPoKANE, WasH., April 20.—The number of concerns 
that are employing women in the place of men is growing 
steadily. The White Pine Sash Co., of this city, is one 
of the concerns that early began the employment of 
women. As this company is a wholesale manufacturer of 
pine knock-down windows, frames, turned work etc., there 
are a number of positions in its plant that women can fill 
and have been filling with success for the last seven or 
eight months. H. G. Klopp, president of the White Pine 
Sash Co., expresses himself as being satisfied with the 
work the women are doing, stating that he finds they pay 
better attention to their work and are steadier than the 
boys whose places they fill. 


the country conform to the 
standard of construction of the yard of Kelley & Spear in 
Bath, it will have no difficulty with its wooden hulls, no 
matter what driving power is installed. 


GO TO WASHINGTON TO PRESENT CLAIMS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 22.—Representatives of the re- 
tail yard men from Boston to Norfolk were at Wash- 
ington last Friday to complain about the injustice of 
the action of the Government officials in commandeering 
all of their stocks or requiring them to hold the lumber 
at the disposal of the War Department with the result 
of cutting out their private customers, and at the same 
time offering compensation wholly inadequate as com- 
pared with the cost. The controversy over the prices the 
Government was to allow the yards on stocks taken over 
has been in progress for some time. The lumbermen have 
maintained that they should be reimbursed at least to 
the extent of the actual cost of the stocks so taken over, 
and for that matter, could with good reason, ask for a 
just profit, say of perhaps 10 percent, tho this end of 
the question has not been insisted upon. They do ob- 
ject strongly, however, to being exposed to serious losses, 
saying that members of other lines of trade are not re- 
quired to do so. The delegation that visited Washington 
last Friday got in touch with Senators Penrose of Penn- 
sylvania and Freylinghausen of New Jersey, among oth- 
ers, and they promised to arrange for a hearing, perhaps 
today, when the lumbermen will have an opportunity to 
lay their claims before the proper authorities. 








THE export of home grown woods and timber from 
Great Britain has been growing steadily for the last two 
years, for in 1917 the value exported was $2,415,808, in 
1916, $1,502,308 and in 1915, $973,188. The increase in 
value is partly due to the appreciation in selling prices. 
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NEW RED CEDAR SHINGLE RULES ANNOUNCED 


Important Changes Are Scheduled—Quality Standards 
Somewhat Higher—Two Grades Established 





SEATTLE, WaSH., April 20.—Of utmost interest to the 
shingle trade thruout the United States is the announce- 
ment of new grading and packing rules effective May 1, 
1918, for the red cedar product of the Pacifie North- 
west. Copies of the rules are now being circulated in 
order that all parties interested may become familiar 
with important changes affecting business in every State 
in the union. Briefly stated the rules, which have been 
adopted by the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association and approved by the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, have raised the quality somewhat 
and have overcome inconsistencies and ambiguous word- 
ings in the present list. By making the rules simpler 
and plainer, the joint committee has made a great im- 
provement and has taken a distinct advance in nationaliz- 
ing the red cedar shingle. Puget A’s have been elim- 
inated. Skagit A’s disappear, and in their place are 
found Common Perfections. Second Grade Eurekas in 
the old list become Common Eurekas in the new. By a 
similar process Standard A’s are merged into. Common. 
The new rules definitely establish two grades, as follows: 


First Grades 
Perfections—18-Inch 

To be well manufactured, 100 percent clear, edge graim, and 
free from sap. 
= dry, twenty courses must measure not less than 8% 
nches. 

Random widths, but no shingle narrower than 8 inches. 

Variation of 1 inch over or under in length permitted in 


10 percent. 
BHurekas—18-Inch 


To be well manufactured, 90 percent to be clear, remaining 
10 percent permits slight defects 14 inches or over from the 
butt. (Defects may consist of knots, or knot holes, up to 
1% inches in diameter, small rot pockets or worm holes, in 
no case to exceed one-third the width of the shingle. No 
shingle to contain more than one of the above defects.) 

When dry, twenty-five courses must measure not less than 
9% inches. 

Random widths, but no shingle narrower than 8 inches. 

Variation of 1 inch over or under in length permitted in 


10 percent. 
Eaetra Clears—16-Inch 


To be well manufactured, 90 percent to be clear, remaining 
10 percent permits slight defects 12 inches or over from the 
butt. (Defects may consist of knots, or knot holes, up to 14% 
inches in diameter, small rot pockets or worm holes, in no case 
to exceed one-third the width of the shingle. No shingle 
to contain more than one of the above defects.) 

When dry, twenty-five courses must measure not less than 
9% inches. 

Random widths, but no shingle narrower than 2% inches. 

Variation of 1 inch over or under in length permitted in 


10 percent. 
Eetra *A*—16-Inch 


To be well manufactured, 80 percent to be clear, remaining 
20 percent permits defects 10 inches or over from the butt. 
(Defects may consist of knots or knot holes up to 3 inches in 
diameter, small rot pockets or worm holes. Aggregate de- 
fects must not exceed two-thirds the width of the shingle.) 

When dry, twenty-five courses must measure not less than 
7% inches. 


Random widths, but not narrower than 2 inches. 

Variation of 1 inch over or under in length permitted in 
10 percent. 

Second Grades 
Common Perfections—18-Inch 

To be 10 inches clear, permitting shims and feather tips 
16 inches long. 
‘ bag dry, twenty courses must measure not less than 8% 
nches, 

Random widths, but no shingle narrower than 2% inches. 

Common Eurekas—18-Inch 

To be 10 inches clear, permitting shims and feather tips 16 
inches long. 

When dry, twenty-five courses must measure not less than 
9% inches. } 

Random widths, but no shingle narrower than 214 inches. 

Common Clears—.16-Inch 

To be 10 inches clear, permitting shims and feather tips 14 
inches long. 

When dry, twenty-five courses to measure not less than 
9% inches. 

Random widths, but no shingle narrower than 2% inches. 

Common Stars—.16-Inch 

To be 6 inches clear, permitting shims and feather tips 14 

inches long. 


When dry, twenty-five courses must measure not less than 
7% inches. 


Random widths, but no shingle narrower than 2 inches, 


The packing rules make the following important pro- 
visions: 

All first grade shingles must be well manufactured. 

Perfections and Common Perfections must be packed 20—20 
courses to the bunch, five bunches to the M. 

Eurekas, Common Eurekas, Extra Clears, Common Clears, 
Extra *A*, Common Stars must be packed 5—25 courses to 
the bunch, four bunches to the M. 

Dimension shingles must be packed 24—24 courses to the 
bunch, four bunches to the M. 

All shingles to be packed in regulation frames 20 inches 
in width, with band sticks not less than 19% inches long. 

Openings shall not average more than 1% inches to the 
course, 

Color of wood is not a defect. 

All shingles must be packed in straight courses. 

A shingle in the first grades not over 4 inch off parallel 
shall be considered parallel. 

A shingle in the common grades not over % inch off 
parallel shall be considered parallel. 

‘ A discrepancy of 4 percent in grade is permitted in inspec- 
on, 

Every bunch shall be branded with the full name of grade 
as stated in these grading rules. 

Percentage when specified in these rules applies in a gen- 
eral way to the total quantity of shingles of like grade in a 
car. 

The character M indicates the multiple or unit by which 
red cedar shingles are bought and sold. This multiple or unit 
is a quantity of shingles sufficient to lay 100 square feet of 
surface when lapped 4 inches to the weather. 

Equalized shingles shall not be more than % inch less than 
standard length. 

Excessively rough butted shingles not permitted. 

All first grade shingles must have clear wrappers. 

All common grade shingles to be fairly uniform in thick- 
ness. 

THE AVERAGE value of farm land for the whole of Can- 
ado, including both improved and unimproved land, to- 
gether with dwelling houses, barns, stables and other 
farm buildings, is approximately $44 an acre, compared 
with $41 in 1916. 


SHIP BUILDERS PLAN FOR ADEQUATE HOUSING 


Seek Prorata Share of Recent Appropriation—Effect 
Permanent Organization and Appoint Committees 





Orane@e, Tex., April 22.—Ship yard workers here, with 
the codperation of practically all the local industrial and 
business interests, have upon their own initiative taken 
steps toward solving the problem of securing suitable 
homes for themselves and their families. Orange has 
become one of the most important ship building points on 
the Gulf and the consequent influx of skilled and un- 
skilled labor during the last few months has resulted in 
a great scarcity of housing. The action taken by the ship 
yard workers at a meeting held last week is unique in that 
it is perhaps the first instance reported where the workmen 
themselves have on their own initiative organized to pro- 
mote the building of homes. The situation having pre- 
viously been canvassed by a committee of the ship workers, 
representatives from the various bodies met on Friday of 
last week for permanent organization and definite action. 
The object sought is the securing of a prorata share of 
the appropriation of $50,000,000 recently made by Con- 
gress to provide housing for ship builders, to be expended 
under the direction of the United States Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The meetiag was 
called to order by J. W. Allman, president of the Ship 
Carpenters’ & Calkers’ Union, who outlined what the 
committee had already accomplished at Washington in 
the way of presenting the proposition before the shipping 
board’s committee on housing, and urged all the people 
directly and indirectly affected to organize and to perfect 
plans and specifications, in order to be in position to file 
application in regular form. Action along these lines will 
follow at once. 


The meeting was attended by representatives from the 
following bodies: ship workers and calkers, Chamber of 
Commerce, house carpenters, laborers and citizens’ com- 
mittee. The chairmen of the committees from each of 
these bodies was elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Shipyard Home Building Committee. The 
following standing and special committees were appointed : 
On solicitation of codperation of contractors, railroads and 
transportation, location of site, questionnaires, and pre- 
liminary plans and specifications. 


The enthusiasm with which the ship workers are taking 
hold of this proposition is attested by the fact that already 
more than 250 persons have definitely signified their 
willingness and intention of buying homes and living in 
Orange. 


In the erection of the 500 to 1,000 homes which it ‘is 
expected will be built, local contractors and workmen are 
to be given the preference as far as possible, thus pro- 
viding steady employment and keeping in local circulation 
the money involved in the execution of this project. 





SOUTHERN PINE STATISTICS FOR MARCH 


STOCKS ON HAND MAR. 1, 1918—MAR. CUT AND SHIPMENTS—STOCKS ON HAND MAR. 31, 1918, 
189 SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS 























































CUT AND SHIPMENTS, 1918, 1917 AND 1916, BY MONTHS, 


I5| SAME MILLS 









































No. of On Hand March March Stocks on Hand oe : 
Mills March 1 Cut Shipments arch 31 | 1918 | 1917 1916 
Bess tata 2 | 
BRMAND oo cs cia rch sees 57 484,465,048 174,416,216 182,021,001 476,860,263 Month ' : \ : ii 
BR i caenwcescopeece 34 188,256,834 68,491,474 70,490,632 186,257,676 onths | | . | . Cc | shi 
OEE aS eee ae 16 162,344,577 36,861,483 39,082,067 160, 123,993 Cut | Shipments | Cut Shipments ut | ipments 
BRN osc cee ccosw 53 247,831,967 83,382,985 83,872,781 247,342,171 _ | u ; wa IS. | ’ 
MINE oles sca 19 75,281,958 23,646,582 25,290,504 | 73,638,036 January.......-.----.-.--- 343,095,683 352,671,837 395,371,207, 446,423,388 395,805,669 337,131,725 
3 35,594,801 6,694,375 12,647,595 29,641,581 February........--...----- | 341,757,436) 347,140,943 337,549,914) 327,475850]} 411,810,128) 320,143,401 
6 35,669, 193 12,405,834 12,657,672 | 35,417,355 March........-------------| 370,756,032, 388,293,654 | 409,560,519, 379,203,606|| 462,096,729) 405,241,962 
| 10,499,728 1,783,266 1,880,375 10,402,619 — -—- == |-— — 
co al EE Senate GEERPORE SED a _ aan Total Three Months. --| 1,055,609,151| 1,088, 106,434 | 1, get cor Bday or ar yy yore te: 
} 239,944, 106 407 682,215 427,942,627 | 1,219,683,694 April ;: , 166, 514, .084, 604, 
Total. -wsesesecseoss 109 012 48 109 1 _ANT ; ~ | 428'302.453 437,460,358||  430,532.849| 404,464,807 
OE POOLE TE ERI EEE EEE ORO AE PERE EEEE TT 104.97% of Production lune | | 390,408,955) 430,164,398 || 401,623,231! 372,082,385 
Stocks on Hand Decreased pea 20260,012 Ft. Su | | 118798923 327°508107| 418619807) 4635697.256 
REIT TEM CIOUON 3 550 nnn 5 dons ncn ee scans sedan ahagscne-nnasecvnuveccavenas= 63%, = 20,260,4 : August 418,798,923, 527,508, 619, 53,697,256 
Production for the month of March was 83.64%, of Normal a | res draped pegged nae xt thy gee 
Sind faut Soi eee ae We eta oy oO. 549, b 668 |) 260,325 | 747M 
ee ner the marth of Mares wave. _-_......--- - ae Se ric Sa | 383,182,153, 339,691,428|| 396,883,547| 360,251,389 
Shipments for th nth of March were 87.80%, 
geal sal tao yd ply 65 “"77"77"77 981187 of Normal December | | 323,833,989| 330,670,873) 364,109,615, 401,179,680 
RUNNING TIME FOR MARCH, 1918 | 4,637,017,043' 4,833,610,155!' 4,878,126.260! 4,546,416,694 
123 Mills reporting on running time for the month of March, 1918, report lost time as follows: Three Months 1918 Shipments were.....-..--- Bese eek ti _..103.08%, of Production 
1264 Hours Repairs___-..--.- Representing a lost capacity of 9,157,000 Feet 7 of Peaduett 
746 “ Breakdowns. -.--- ss pals 7,485,000“ Three Months 1917 Shipments were......-.-..--------------------~----+-=+--------+- 100.4% o uction 
Hr “ cago meee “ “oom "7521 00 “ Three Months 1916 Shipments were_........-- een nnee cen eenen en ne nn neneneenennn anaes 83.68% of Production 
473 “* Cause not given__ rf id 509, bs 
Ci icstaisiisicanindne ry a | 38,388,000 Feet Twelve Months 1917 Shipments were. .......----------+------------ Sdtbacepateaenn 104.25% of Production 
58 Mills did not report on running time. 8 Mills not operating. Twelve Months 1916 Shipments were....-.-------------------- «------+----=---"---=- 93.20% of Production 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS—1918 AND 1917 
i UC AL e351 = a a = = : 
; T hee Gee meeiaes | ES a ee EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND TIMBER THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS, 
Stocks March | \ March Cut March Shipments tocks Marc’ 
Mil ! 7 ———— _ MARCH I, 1918, TO MARCH 3l. 1918 
ils) | 1 
| | (1918 | 1917 1918 | 1917 | 1918 1917, | 1918 | 1917 ane Mean ——— 
i | 
— 1 i e ee aE n -LLOW PINE i] 
Louisi | 53 | 474,617 132 527,458 226 170 015 441\169 760, 038179 122,095156,457,728' 465,510,478 540,760,536 = INDS i TOTAL 
siana.__._ 617, 458, 015.441 169,760, 122, 457, 510, ,760, . ea oe — spel - " 
Texas...) > | 33| 184.925,014, 239,384,166) 67,464,546, 81.739, 163) 69,341,189 89,452,148 183,048,371 231,671,181 FROM OTHER KIN | FEET 
Arkansas ae | 16] 162,344,577) 191,338,086) 36,861,483) 44,525,758 39,082,067) 49,112,919 160,123,993! 186,750,925 . Lumber Timber 
Mississippi _..| 43 | 222,878,465 280,604,383| 74,946,557, 82,913,107 73,908,230 64,759,852, 223,916,792 298,757,638 See a ee lea — 
labama’.___ | 16 67,421,410, 60,136,158) 21,622,022) 24,274,026) 23,507,861) 18,743,677, 65,535,571 65,666,507 | Feet T.% I Feet | Y a Feet | ee 
Pilahoma. ...| 3 35,594,801 33,894,293) 6,694,375) 14,468,094) 12,647,595) 10,358,264) 29,641,581! 38,004,123 on apapananeiie j | l rT Fi 
Florida....___| 6 | 35,669,193, 29,049,739, 12,405,834) 14,962,430, 12,657,672 11,240,579 35.417,355 32,771,590 penencola.......------------ 4,845,531 | 100.0 | | | 4,845,531 
issouri.__ | 1 | 10,499,728 10,193,894) 1,783,266) 1,935,508) 1,880,375) 2,083,442, 10,402,619, 10,045,960 nabile ttt 7:364.484 | 100.0 | | | Rey 
—— | $< |__| fey mm eee 1 |S ASI Se 2'274,761 | 100.0 || | | 2.274, 
napa | 171 |1, 193,950,320 1,372,058,945'39 1,793,524 434,578,124 412, 147,084402, 208,609 |, 173,596,760 1,404.428,460 lignin 7) 480.143 | 100.0 | | } | | 4.880.143 
8.) | ' | | ; | 4,249,304 | 100.0 || 249, 
Ro report 1917 18 | 45,993,786 15,888,691) 15,795,543) 46,086,934 St. Andrews Bay.........-. | | ] 
|——_—______ ca SES , ' aa Patella coe a Steances | 20,614,223 | 100.0 | 20,614,223 
‘| 189 |1,239,944, 106 : igeiarmanit 427,942,627 , 1,.219,683,694 | | | | 
(< SEES See ae oe e Ca Se ae shee. | Last Quarter from Dec. 9th, | | | 
NOTE—*Agrees with totals of first Statement. to Feb, 26th, ..-.....--.- 50,308.691 | 98.8 | 600,000 1.2 I; : | 50,908,691 
March 1, 1918—Stocks on Hand less than same date 1917.....__...-.------------- 178,108,625 Feet, or 12.98% eg segs eae Spent | I | | 
March 31, 1918—Stocks on Hand less than safhe date 1917._._...._--.............230,831,700 Feet, or 16.44% rom Sept. 9, to Dec. 6) 437889 | 929 || 4,331,000 | 7.1 {L | | 60,768,889 
March, 1918-—Cut less than March, 1917 ____- SS ETE SE SSR. 42,784,600 Feet, or 9.85% W917. ----------22--22-: Aiea Alf aoe 





March, 1918—Shipments more than March, 1917 





9,938,475 Feet, or 2.47% 
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WHAT IS TRANSPIRING AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Navy Department Places Large Orders For Lumber—Official Expresses Appreciation of Lumbermen’s Bureaus— All. 
Wood Cars Are Authorized—New Forest Regiments Are in Prospect 


BARGE CONSTRUCTION AND PRICE FIXING 
CONSIDERED 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 23.—Oscar W. Price, con- 
fidential assistant to Director General of Railroads Me- 
Adoo, said today that for the present, at least, no wood- 
en barges will be constructed for use on the Hrie Canal, 
which has been requisitioned by the Government to help 
solve the traffic problem and relieve the railroads of con- 
gestion. 

It was announced last night that G. A. Tomlinson has 
been appointed general manager of the New York State 

sarge Canal—the Erie Canal. Mr. Thomlinson left for 
New York last night, and it is understood here that he 
will have offices at the New York Central Terminal Sta- 
tion, with the regional director of transportation. He 
will direct the operations of the canal from that point. 

Mr. Price said that the immediate plan is to build fifty- 
five steel barges of sheet material which is on hand at 
some mills and readily obtainable, and twenty-two con 
crete barges. 

This, of course, is only one item in the barges which 
Unele Sam contemplates utilizing on inland waterways, 
and orders for many wooden barges already have been 
placed and others are to be placed. The Railroad Ad 
ministration so far has ordered none, but is expected to 
do so immediately after the car material situation is 
disposed of. 

A further conference was held today between members 
of the car committee and the War Industries Board, but 
lumbermen here who have been keeping in close touch 
with developments do not look for a final decision this 
week. 

The prices to be paid for Douglas fir car material have 
not yet been announced by the price fixing committee of 
the War Industries Board. 

The price fixing committee has under advisement a com 
munication from the Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association, 
in the form of a resolution adopted at its annual mecting, 
calling attention to the fact that some loggers on the 
Coast are furnishing logs for aircraft and ship stock at an 
actual loss, and urging that the prices allowed for logs 
be increased from $10, $15.50 and $19 to $12, $16 and $20 
until May 31, by which time complete data will be sup 
plied showing costs ete. 

Members of the committee and the War Industries 
Board are greatly pleased over the patriotic spirit shown 
by the Pacific coast loggers and lumbermen in adopting 
the prices fixed for Government material and doing their 
utmost to deliver every possible log and help win the war. 

In fixing the prices to be paid for fir stock of various 
kinds the committee acted on its best judgment on the 
facts before it, and ean be relied upon to make such 
modifications in the future as new facts and figures seem 
to justify. 

Lumbermen will be interested to know that the Gov 
ernment has authorized the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway to build all-wood cars for its portion of 
the new freight equipment built in its West Milwaukee 
shops. 


WEBB BILL AWAITS PRESIDENT’S SIGNATURE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—President Wilson may 
sign any day the Webb bill, authorizing combinations of 
American manufacturers and exporters for the promo 
tion of foreign trade. This measure was before Congress 
for about three years. President Wilson strongly urged 
its passage on several different occasions. It went thru 
the House three times, but was held up in the Senate, 
bitter opposition having developed on the part of certain 
senators. 

The bill should have become a law years ago, thus en 
abling Americans to form combinations to promote the 
lumber and other export business. With all American 
products now embargoed, necessitating the procurement 
of licenses for all shipments, the Webb bill will not be 
anything like as effective as it would have been before 
the United States became a belligerent. 

Even now, however, it is expected to accomplish much 
good, and to enable farseeing American business men to 
lay strong foundations for pushing foreign trade after 
the close of the war. 


TRANSPORTATION CONGESTION STOPS PROJECT 

WasuineTon, D. C., April 22.—As an illustration of 
the degree of congestion on the railroads in the East the 
Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau had about closed a con- 
tract for the delivery of 35,000 pieces of piling at South 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for use in the construction of embarka- 
tion warehouses when advised that the railroads could 
not handle the business. The Fuller Construction Co. 
had the construction contract. The matter was taken to 
the Director General of Railroads, who naturally wanted 
to transport the piling, if possible, for the construction 
of so important an emergency plant, but Mr. MeAdoo 
could do nothing with it. 

Careful inquiry elicited the fact that fully 20,000 car- 
loads of construction material of all kinds would be re- 
quired for this job. The Railroad Administration could 
not promise to get thru the congested gateways and even 
more congested trunk lines running into New York this 
vast quantity of materials. 

Piling, of course, would require only a fraction of the 
20,000 cars, and doubtless considerable quantities of it 
could have been shipped by water, but, taken all the way 
round, Mr. McAdoo found the problem insoluble under 
present conditions and the big building project at South 
Brooklyn had to be abandoned. 

There has been some talk of locating the project at 
Savannah, and this was suggested by Roland Perry, 





manager of the Washington office of the Georgia-Florida 
bureau. Definite action has not yet been taken. 

Mr. Perry left Saturday night for Jacksonville, where 
he will have a conference with members of the Georgia- 
Florida Emergency Committee on the general situation. 
Georgia-Florida mills have experienced much labor trou- 
ble of late, Uncle Sam having taken away many of their 
employees. This has hampered the work of getting out 
lumber and piling for Government order. Inadequate 
car service also has been the rule in Georgia-Florida ter- 
ritory for some time and large quantities of lumber and 
piling are tied up for lack of cars or held up by freight 
embargoes and congestion. 

Sixty-four large construction projects for the Govern- 
ment are underway between Baltimore and the New Jer- 
sey coast. This explains in large measure the congestion 
on the railroads. Shortage of motive power is to blame 
in large measure, altho the number of engines in active 
freight service is far greater than ever before. 

New projects are being adopted from time to time 
and the sixty-four are by no means the end, altho an 
effort is being made to have some of these big jobs lo- 
cated elsewhere on seaboard and in deep water so as to 
promote the transport service for both men and supplies. 





BUILDING GREAT HOME FOR DEPARTMENTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—The two new office 
buildings being constructed at the north end of Potomac 
Park for the Navy and War departments will have an 
aggregate floor space of 1,885,000 square feet, or about 
forty acres. The cost will be about $5,000,000. 

The plans for the buildings were prepared by the bu- 
reau of yards and docks of the Navy Department, under 
the direction of Civil Engineer A. L. Parsons, U. 8. N. 
G. P. Hale is the architect. They are being constructed 
under the direct supervision of Civil Engineer O. A. 
Mechlin, U. 8. N. R. F. 

An idea of the size of the buildings can be had when 
it is explained that the perimeter is four miles and that 
if the wings were placed end to end they would extend 
from the Capitol to the White House, forming a building 
sixty feet wide and three stories high. 

There are 4,500 concrete piles being used in the con- 
struction of the buildings. The total number of barrels 
of cement is 107,290 and 38,100 tons of sand, 81,500 tons 
of gravel, 4,507 tons of steel and 3,395,000 feet of lum- 
ber will be used. The work of erecting the structures is 
being done by 3,200 men, and it is expected they will be 
completed in the fall. More than nine acres of glazed 
steel sash, which will require two carloads of putty, will 
be used. 

The entire Navy Department will move into its new 
building—at least the Navy Department proper, with sev- 
eral outlying branches—releasing space now occupied to 
the War Department, which has expanded much more 
rapidly owing to its vastly larger organization and more 
varied and extensive activities. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau furnished sev- 
eral million feet of lumber for these big structures. The 
buildings are to be of permanent construction. 

Any person familiar with Washington before the 
United States became a belligerent who drops into town 
now will see no evidence of a falling off in building in the 
national capital, no matter how slack the operations else- 
where. In fact, Building Inspector Hacker of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government announces that March of 
this year showed an increase of 25 percent over March 
a year ago. This, it is pointed out, does not include 
the temporary construction for Government. Permits 
for building houses and apartments have been granted 
freely here, with a view to assisting local people in pro- 
viding housing for the constantly increasing number 
of Federal employees. 

In addition, Congress in the pending housing bill is 
providing $10,000,000 for temporary housing here, which, 
of course, private capital could hardly be expected to 
engage in, since the rent profiteer already is under the 
ban, or effort are being made to place him there. 





NAVY BUREAU PLACES LARGE ORDERS 

Wasuineton, D. C., April 22.—The bureau of supplies 
and accounts, Navy Department, is placing large orders 
for lumber for delivery at the several United States navy 
yards. The largest orders are for the Norfolk yard. 

Last week the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau re- 
ceived an order for 9,000,000 feet of lumber. It is un- 
derstood that a further order for 12,000,000 feet for the 
Norfolk yard is in prospect. 

The lumber expert of the bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, Mr. Morford, has niany nice things to say about 
the pine emergency bureaus, among others: 

If it had not been for the bureaus I would have had to 
employ at least thirty-five men to help me handle the lumber 
business for the navy. The War Department and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation would have had to employ hundreds of 
additional men, keeping them going all over pine territory. 
This is true also of fir. 4 

Mr. Morford has been having more difficulty in placing 
orders with retail yards in some sections within easy 
reach of navy yards and navy jobs. Pine lumber pur- 
chased in retail yards is taken under an agreement to 
replace, since the Government insists on a price below 
the commercial market. Some retailers have refused to 
accept the Government price even on a replacement basis. 

In instances where an emergency requires it Mr. Mor- 
ford will not hesitate to commandeer retail stocks at the 
Government price. Hven then, however, he will agree 
to replace it, but only under specified conditions. 

The navy’s lumber expert stated that a profit of sub- 
stantially $5 a 1,000 feet is allowed the retailers, which 





the Government considers reasonable, especially in view 
of its pledge to replace the lumber, thus enabling retailers 
to get the higher commercial price on the stock on future 
sales. 

In some cases where retailers show a disinclination to 
accept the Government price, stating they can not fill 
the order ete., Mr. Morford’s plan is to place it with those 
yards which are willing to come thru. He thinks he ig 
safe in assuring such retailers they have nothing to lose 
and probably much to gain in the way of future business, 





IMPORT RESTRICTIONS RELEASE TONNAGE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—It is estimated that 
additions to the list of restricted imports announced by 
the War Trade Board will release 157,000 tons of ship- 
ping for war uses, making an estimated total of 1,657,000 
tons, deadweight, available annually until the end of the 
war, thru lessening demands for foreign goods that the 
country can get along without. 

The largest single item in the additional list of re- 
stricted imports is'quebracho wood, used in tanning. It is 
estimated that the restrictions on this product will re- 
lease 28,000 tons of shipping for essential war uses, 
Quebracho wood can still be imported if carried as deck- 
load or in vessels unfit for essential imports, this excep- 
tion being made so as to upset domestic industries as 
little as possible. 

Other articles in the list include baskets of wood, 
bamboo, straw or combinations of wood; certain classes 
of furniture, including antique furniture classified under 
paragraph No. 376; crude paper stock (does not include 
wood pulp), everything specified in or classified under 
paragraph 566. 

The explanation of the list regarding restrictions on 
importations of paper and manufactures follows: 

(141) Paper and Manufactures Thereof (does not include 
books and other printed matter).—All specified in or classified 
under Paragraphs 320, 321, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 330 
and 331. Also Paragraphs 322 and 567 as amended by Section 
600, Act of Sept. 8, 1916. Manufactures of papier-mache 
specified in Paragraph 369; also everything specified in or 
classified under Paragraph 3832, except post cards. Also 
blank books and slate books specified in Paragraph 329. 





The additional imports list carries the following note: 


All outstanding licenses to import the above articles from 
any country, from which, under the above announcement, 
licenses for such article will not be granted, shall expire and 
become void unless ocean shipment thereunder is made on or 
before May 13, 1918. 

Also, all outstanding licenses to import from FEuropean 
countries articles covered by above items numbered 122 to 
145, inclusive, and all outstanding licenses for quebracho 
wood, shall expire and become void unless ocean shipment 
thereunder is made on or before May 13, 1918. As to these, 
new applications may be made for shipments after May 13, 
1918. . 


MORE FOREST REGIMENTS LIKELY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—The two forestry regi- 
ments—1l0th and 20th Engineers—have been fully re- 
cruited. For the present no further enlistments are be- 
ing made for these regiments. It is likely that still 
other regiments may have to be raised. In that event 
due notice will be given. No serious difficulty is ex- 
pected in providing any further forest units that may 
be called for. 

When recruits are accepted for the branch of the serv- 
ice they must now pass thru the draft machinery, if of 
draft age, but may be voluntarily ‘‘inducted’’ into serv- 
ice thru application of their local boards. 








DENOUNCES THREATS OF GENERAL STRIKE 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 22.—In the Senate today 
Senator Poindexter of Washington vigorously denounced 
a movement, just called to his attention, by which Seattle 
labor leaders propose to call a general strike May 1 as a 
protest against the alleged ‘‘persecution’’ of Thomas 
Mooney and others convicted of the bomb conspiracy in 
San Francisco. The Washington solon denounced the re- 
ported movement as blackmail, sedition and treason. He 
presented to the Senate a letter from James A. Duncan, 
secretary of the Seattle Central Labor Union, stating that 
a referendum on the strike was being circulated. He 
also presented a resolution of Seattle trades unions stat- 
ing that ‘‘ widespread suspicion’’ exists among workmen 
that the bomb plot convictions are an attempt to dis- 
credit organized labor. Senator Poindexter said: 

The writers of this threat to hold up the Government, to 
cut off supplies from those deathless heroes who stand be- 
tween us and the German horror, should be visited not only 
with the just indignation of an outraged public but with 
the punishment prescribed for blackmail, disloyalty, sedition 
and treason. It is an act of conspiracy to foment sedition 
and insurrection both by peaceful and violent means. 

It is moral treason. The act itself being worse than death 
—an unspeakable crime—is deserving of the extreme penalty 
of death. The threat to commit it is a crime against bee 
State and the Government. These men should be arrestet 
and dealt with as disloyal traitors. 

Senator Johnson of California interrupted to state that 
Mooney was convicted on testimony of a witness named 
Oxman, who had confessed to misstatements. Senator 
Poindexter asked for Senator Johnson’s opinion of Moo- 
ney’s guilt. . . 

‘«T have no opinion,’’ Senator Johnson replied, adding 
that Mooney could not have been convicted without Ox- 
man’s testimony. 

‘“Mooney is an unworthy man,’’ Senator Johnson ¢x 
plained. ‘‘He is a man capable of the crime with which 
he is charged. That may be a prejudiced opinion, but 
he had been engaged in transporting dynamite.’’ 

Senator Poindexter continued: 

The threat contained in these letters to gratify theif 4 
fiance of the law at the expense of our youth who are “4° 
ing for the liberty these men enjoy needs to be put down 
the strong hand of the Government. Those who are DU 
forth this effort are cowards. They attempt to gain 
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purpose by blackmail and stealthy attack. These men do not 
represent labor. here is a vicious element in their. ranks 
(labor), largely composed of aliens who are not only disloyal 
and seditious but enemies of the country and enemies of man- 
kind. 





WEEK’S LUMBER ORDERS HEAVY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—Orders for additional 
lumber placed with the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau 
last week, including those mentioned in last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which carried them up to 
Thursday morning, aggregated 26,000,000 feet. Orders 
for a few million feet were placed today, and orders for 
still other millions of feet are in prospect for this week. 





TO CONFER WITH OFFICIALS 


WasuHinoton, D. C., April 22.—W. J. Sowers, manager 
of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau at New Orleans, 
arrived here today for conferences with Harry DeMuth 
and E. B. Baldinger of the Washington office, Acting 
Director of Lumber Edgar, officials of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and others. 

Herman H. Hettler of Chicago left Washington to- 
night after having spent several days here conferring 
with lumbermen and officials. 





sf 


PRICE FIXING IN GERMANY FAILED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—In view of the present 
price fixing agitation the following item as to the failure 
of price fixing in Germany should be of interest to lum- 
bermen and others: 


Price fixing in Germany has been a failure and profiteering 
exists everywhere, says the April bulletin of the bureau of 
labor statistics. ‘The upper classes are rolling in wealth, 
while the masses are in abject pre: 

Not daring to tax the people directly, the bulletin says, 
money is raised for the war by floating loans. hese loans, 
altho taken to some extent by the wealthy classes, are really 
paid for by the people who have to pay exorbitant prices. 
With imports cut off, the land does not produce enough 
properly to sustain life. 

Shortly after the war started maximum prices were fixed 
on commodities, but these, says the bulletin, were evaded 
by dealers and producers. Regulation of the amounts of the 
necessities sold to one customer was attempted, but resulted 
in much illicit trading at high prices, with the rich getting 
the much needed commodities. 

German government figures show the cost of living to have 
increased 117 percent, but the bulletin says these figures do 
not show the real facts. Buying has to be eyes f done to get 
the goods and enormous prices have to be paid. 





BILL PROVIDES FOR NAVAL HOSPITALS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—The naval appropria- 
tion bill, carrying a total of $1,312,000,000, was passed 
by the House in record time. Lumbermen will be par- 
ticularly interested in a paragraph providing for the con- 
struction of additional naval hospitals at an aggregate 
cost of $10,295,000. 

The hospital fund is to be distributed as follows: 
Chelsea, Mass., $250,000; Newport, R. J., $500,000; New 
London, Conn., $150,000; Brooklyn, $1,400,000; Ward’s 
Island, N. Y., $1,250,000; Pelham Bay, N. Y., $900,000; 
Philadelphia, $355,000; League Island, Pa., $800,000; 
Norfolk, Va., $1,250,000; Hampton Roads, $800,000; 
Charleston, 8. C., $850,000; Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, $150,- 
000; Paris Island, $155,000; Great Lakes, Ill., $65,000, 
and overseas, $1,000,000. The sum of $600,000 is pro- 
vided for repairs and contingencies. 





EMERGENCY BUREAUS RECEIVE ORDERS 

WasuHInetTon, D. C., April 23.—The North Carolina 
Pine Emergency Bureau today received an order for 
8,000,000 feet of lumber for delivery at South Amboy, 
N. J., for use in the construction of a large storage ware- 
house near that place, known as the Muskegat storage 
plant. At the same time an order for 5,000,000 feet for 
delivery at South Amboy was placed with the Southern 
Pine bureau. 

The contractors also placed with the Alabama-Missis- 
sippi Emergency Bureau a large additional order for 
lumber for this plant. 





STEAMER DESTROYED ON MAIDEN TRIP 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22—The American steamer 
Florence H, destroyed by an internal explosion in a 
French port, was named after Mrs. Florence Hurley, wife 
of Chairman Hurley of the Federal Shipping Board. 
Mrs. Hurley had nothing to do with the naming of the 
vessel, but doubtless will feel a peculiar sense of grief 
over the fact that the steamer was new and was on its 
maiden trip with a cargo of 5,000 tons of powder and 
steel. 





MAY ENTER QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Wasuineton, D. C., April 23.—The understanding 
here is that A. Mason Cooke, manager of the North 
Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau, in the near future will 
enter the quartermaster corps of the army. Mr. Cooke 
has rendered highly valuable service to the Government 
and to the North Carolina pine mills since he came to 
Washington last spring. His knowledge and experience 
will be of great value to the quartermaster corps. He will 
be missed by officials and lumbermen with whom he has 

come in contact here in a business and social way. 





HAS JURISDICTION OVER SHIPPING BOARD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—Late last week Justice 
Hitz of the supreme court of the District of Columbia 
handed down a ruling that that tribunal has jurisdiction 
over the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. Justice Hitz made his ruling on the plea 
of counsel for M. H. Eichberg of Mobile, Ala., trading 
under the name of the National Timber Co. This con- 
cern has brought suit for $120,000 damages against the 
fleet corporation, growing out of the cancellation of a 
contract for the sale of certain timber for the wooden 
fleet. Mr. Eichberg contends that the contract was can- 
celled without right. 
_ Counsel for the shipping board raised the question of 
Jurisdiction, which was overruled by Justice Hitz. 

This decision is of interest to the lumber trade in 








general. While the stock of the fleet corporation is owned 
almost exclusively by the United States Government, 
Justice Hitz held that suits can properly be brought 
against it in the Federal courts, without recourse to the 
court of claims. Usually an almost interminable time is 
required to get final judgment thru the court of claims, 
owing to congestion of its dockets. 





BIG HYDROPLANE CONTRACT IS PLACED 


WasHINeTON, D. C., April 22.—A dispatch states that 
the Victor Talking Machine Co. has been awarded a con- 
tract by the Navy Department for the construction of 
hydroplanes at figures running into the millions. Pro- 
duction will begin June 1 and two machines will be 
turned out daily. Five thousand men are to be engaged 
in this work, the dispatch says. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR OVERSEAS TRADE 


WasuHINneTON, D. C., April 22.—A manufacturers’ 
agent in South Africa desires to be placed in communica- 
tion with American manufacturers and exporters of tim- 
ber, agricultural implements, galvanized iron, enameled 
ware, general hardware, household utensils, boots and 
shoes, hosiery ete. Concerns interested may obtain de- 
tailed information by communicating with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., or any of its district or co- 
operative offices and referring to Opportunity No. 26788. 

Opportunity No. 26791 also may be of some interest. 
A man in Algeria wishes to secure an agency for the sale 
of a general line of agricultural machinery, such as plows, 
threshing machines, tractors, stump pullers and drilling 
machines for oil and minerals. 





DUTCH PURCHASING AGENCY PROPOSED 

WasuineTon, D. C., April 22.—Paul L. Edwards, 
American commercial attaché at The Hague, has for- 
warded to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce the following brief report, which is of interest to 
lumbermen and the building trades in general: 


There is a proposal on foot to establish a limited company 
with a capitalization of 1,500,000 florins ($603,000) for the 
purchase and control of all kinds of building materials. Ap 
parently this company, which will be called the “Central 
Building Material Supply (Ltd.),” will endeavor to control 
the market in cement, lumber for building, as well as street 
paving materials and sewer pipe materials for the purpose of 
providing for the most important requirements of the larger 
municipalities. The municipalities of The Hague, Amster 
dam, and Rotterdam, and the Association of Communes, will 
each subscribe 350,000 florins ($140,700) and the municipality 
of Utrecht will supply the remaining 100,000 ($40,200). 


One-tenth of the capital must be paid up as soon as the con- 


cern is organized, 





SUSPENDS FEDERAL 8-HOUR DAY 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—President Wilson has 
issued two executive orders within the last few days sus- 
pending the operation of the Federal 8-hour day on Gov- 
ernment construction work in this city and on the pro- 
posed buildings for the quarantine stations at Cape 
Charles, Va.; Savannah, Ga., and Reedy Island, Del. 
As usual in these executive orders, provision is made for 
paying workers on the basis of an 8-hour work day, with 
‘fat least time-and-a half for overtime.’’ 

The law specifically provides for suspension of its 
operation in cases of emergency like that now existing. 
By suspending it, Government workers and men em- 
ployed on construction for the Government have all the 
financial benefits of an 8-hour day, with the privilege, 
and indeed the necessity, of working overtime at increased 
wages. 

Enforcement of an 8-hour day in the lumber industry 
on the Pacific coast, of course, has identically the same 
effect. It really is not an 8-hour day, but eight hours’ 
pay with time-and-a-half for every hour worked beyond 
that daily period. In effect, this means a substantial in- 
crease in wages and nothing else. 





THOUSANDS OF WOMEN TAKE JOBS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—Approximately 20,000 
women have been placed in positions thru the Federal 
Employment Service since Feb. 1, according to Mrs. Hilda 
Muhlhauser Richards, chief of the woman’s division. 
This figure is based on reports turned in by Federal em- 
ployment offices and their codperative agencies for Feb- 
ruary and March. 

Munition factories received the greatest number of the 
woman workers supplied by the Federal service, the re- 
ports show. The majority of women applying for em- 
ployment ask for work in the war industries. Nearly 
every city in the country, it is stated, reports difficulty in 
obtaining women for housework and other branches of do- 
mestie service. 


EXCELSIOR FOR CAMOUFLAGE PURPOSES 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—One more use has been 
pound for a forest product in the war. This time 
humble excelsior rings the bell. It is announced that ex- 
celsior, bamboo grass and similar materials are woven 
into a wire mesh, painted various colors and otherwise 
treated to resemble outdoor scenery. This camouflage 
helps materially the great war game of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force and our Allied friends in France. 








COAL DEALERS AND CONSUMERS URGED TO ORDER NOW 


To prevent a repetition of the coal shortage of last win- 
ter, with its attendant suffering and inconvenience, the 
national and State fuel administrations are urging that 
dealers place their orders at the earliest moment possi- 
ble and also that they urge their customers to do likewise. 
The warning is frankly given that dealers who are 
dilatory may find it difficult to secure adequate supplies 
late in the season. With the country’s coal supply largely 
ordered ahead the fuel administration will be in position 
to act promptly and facilitate the movement of an ade 
quate supply of coal to meet the demand. Moreover, the 
railroads will be enabled to judge of the traffic facilities 
which they must provide for aiding coal production and 
distribution. While in many parts of the country the 
response to the fuel administration’s request for early 
placing of orders has been very gratifying this is not uni- 
versally the case, and every effort is being made to induce 
prompt action from those who have held off. With mil- 
lions of tons ordered it has of course not been possible 
to make immediate deliveries of the entire quantity, and 
some complaint has arisen along that line. It is pointed 
out, however, that the mines can not possibly produce, 
nor the railroads deliver, the entire annual coal supply 
of the country within a few weeks, and the fact that 
consumers can not secure immediate deliveries should 
not deter them from placing their orders at once, as these 
orders are the basis of the drive being made for maximum 
production and efficient distribution. Promptness in or- 
dering and patience in waiting for deliveries are the two 
factors urgently needed. 

In an interview with a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week John KE. Williams, United States 
Fuel Administrator for Illinois, stated that everything 
possible was being done by his office to encourage the im- 
mediate placing of orders by retailers. Pointing out that 
the adoption of the zone system, designed to eliminate 
unnecessary back hauls, and the retention within the 
State of large bodies of coal which were formerly shipped 
out are likely to cause important changes in distribution, 
and possibly affect existing connections between dealers 
and producers, Mr. Williams said: ‘‘He who buys in 
April will be in the best possible position to make favor- 
able connections. If he waits longer he may find that in- 
dustrial or other interests have got in ahead of him.’’ 
In a letter sent by him to the retail coal dealers of Tlli- 
nois under date of April 1, Fuel Administrator Williams 
said: 

As far as can be seen, there will not be enough coal next 
winter to satisfy all needs if we drift along as usual. We are 
heading for a certain shortage unless we put forth heroic 
efforts to prevent it. Unless we can keep the mines running 
and the railroads hauling every day this summer we are in- 
viting a repetition of last winter’s agony. The retail dealer 
is the defender of his community against such peril as this. 
It is up to him to man the trenches and resist the onslaught 
of coal famine. But he can not fight unless he is prepared. 
Defense against an attack next January can only be made 
in April, May, June and July. 

Retail dealers should make extraordinary and unceasing ef- 
forts to bring about as large deliveries as possible during April 
and May by using the telephone freely and sending out in- 
dividual letters explaining the situation and necessities of the 
case to all their large customers. They should not only ap- 
peal to the patriotism of the consumers but give them the hon- 
est warning that if they do not stock up now while they have 
opportunity they are likely to find themselves short of fuel 
during the winter months and in that event they will have 


no one to blame but themselves, as it is possible during the 
next sixty days to take care of all the domestic bituminous 
business that may be offered the dealers. 

On account of the zoning system, dealers will in many 
cases find it impossible to secure supplies of the ‘‘ brands’’ 
heretofore most favored in their localities, and the con- 
sumer must be prepared to accept such soft coal from 
the dealer as he has been able to secure from the pro- 
ducer. While practically no restriction is placed upon 
the purchase by the consumer of bituminous coal, ex- 
cept that he must not order in such quantity as would 
indicate hoarding, the amount of anthracite supplied to 
any individual is strictly limited. 

Every purchaser of anthracite is required to fill out 
and return the blank application form reproduced below. 
Strictly speaking, the blank is also supposed to be filled 
out by purchasers of bituminous coal, but this require- 
ment has been waived, temporarily at least, by the fuel 
administrators of some of the States. This is because 
the supply of bituminous coal is ample and it is desired 
to encourage the ordering of that kind, instead of anthra- 
cite, wherever possible. It is moreover suggested that 
consumers who may not be able to secure their full re- 
quirements of anthracite will do well to supply their de- 
ficiency by using bituminous coal during the milder part 
of the winter, reserving the anthracite for the more 
severe weather. 

As by far the greater part of the coal storage space 
of the country is represented by the bins of the individ- 
ual consumers it is important that this capacity be in- 
creased as much as possible by the consumer enlarging 
his facilities to care for practically a year’s supply in- 
stead of the smaller quantities he has been accustomed 
to store under normal conditions. Therefore along with 
urging ordering as early as possible the lumber retailer 
who handles coal will render a further patriotic service by 
advising his customers to remodel or enlarge their coal 
bins to take care of the larger quantity. Incidentally, the 
building of new bins and the enlarging of present storage 
facilities should mean the sale of considerable lumber. 


(Sample of blank used. To be furnished by dealer.) 
APPLICATION OF DOMESTIC CONSUMER FOR ANNUAL 
REQUIREMENTS 

In accordance with regulations of the United States Fuel 
Administrator, purchasers are required to make true declara 
tion in answer to the following questions: 


Mii pedeceeenstecndisesveueers Be ivceca cone tant 
Quantity required for year ending March 31, 1919.......... 
Kind, grade and size of coal desired. ............ceeecuneee 
Quantity desired for immediate delivery................. 
Quantity received during year ending March 31, 1917 
eee MO C6 BUR vce cnteesssenecceaekivekeéuniitean 
Wee OL DOMAINE 66.6 occ ccaciees ce vceOe OF FOOMEsc chiseee 
Dames GE WORSE WINE oc. c:0'0.0:0:0 4 0100000) Kas 00,04 keene wee 
Have you any unfilled orders with other dealers? If so, 
SGMOURE BBG WH WHO cs cvs todendcececicicesdctuveteoe 
I hereby certify that the above statements are true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
I oo ¢ ba,6 0:6 Comba 4:06.00 wae» ce eae 
Address 


Any person who wilfully makes a false statement upon the 
foregoing application is subject to prosecution under the Lever 
Act, which imposes a penalty of $5,000 fine or two years’ im 
prisonment, or both. 

This statement is to be kept on file by the dealer, and is sub- 
ject at all times to the order of or inspection by the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. 
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LATE NEWS AFFECTING LUMBER TRANSPORTATION — 


Interstate Commerce Commission Receives Many Fifteenth Section Applications for Tariff Changes — Seven Large Steam- 
ships Designated for Lake Line Service—Decision Affecting Certain Virginia Shipments Is Rendered 


CHANGES IN TARIFFS PROPOSED 
WasHINGTON, D, C., April 22.—Many applications con- 
tinue to reach the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
approval to file under the amended fifteenth section tariffs 
naming increased rates ete., without formal approval. 

Recent applications affecting lumber rates follow: 


Number 2609—L. E. Chaloner, agent—-Cancelation of thru 
rates on lumber and articles taking same rates from stations 
in Florida on the Seaboard Air Line Railway and from sta- 
tions on the Tampa Northern Railroad to Port Tampa, Fla., 
published in port lumber tariff No. 5, 1. C. C. No, A-181. 

Number 5183—lIllinois Central Railroad, Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad Co.—Revision in carload rates on south- 
ern pine and hardwood lumber and other forest products from 
points on its lines south of the Ohio River to Omaha and 
Lincoln, Neb., Council Bluffs and Des Moines, Iowa, and re- 
lated points, resulting in increases ranging from ¥% to 5 cents 
per 100 pounds, also reductions published in tariffs I. C, C, 
Nos. 3996, 3997 and 5359, responsive to the commission’s re- 
port and order in Docket 8301, Traffic Bureau of Sioux City 
Commercial Club vs. Alexandria & Western Railway Co. et al., 
471. C. C. 347. 

Number 5188—E. Morris and C. E. Fulton, agents—Can- 
celation of routing via St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Railway, Kast St. Louis, Ill, St. L. & W. Railroad, Frankfort, 
Ind., to destinations on the Lake Erie & Western Railroad in 
Illinois, Index Nos. 6213 to 6238, included, designated as 
“Route K,” shown on page 165 of tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 571 
(Morris) A-130 (Fulton) applying on lumber and related 
articles from stations on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway, Fountain to Cairo, Ill., inclusive. 

Number 5198—-Southern Railway Co. in Mississippi—Es- 
tablishment of stopping in transit charge of 2 cents per 100 
pounds, minimum charge $6 per car on lumber stopped at Co- 
lumbus, Greenwood and Moorhead, Miss., in addition to thru 
rate from point of origin to destination, in lieu of performing 
the service free as provided in freight tariff No. 3300, I. C. C. 
No. 354. 

Number 5199-—Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co.—Establishment 
of transit charge of 2 cents per 100 pounds, minimum charge 
$6 per car in addition to the thru rate from point of origin 
to destination, or charge for reverse haul, on lumber carloads 
stopped at Cairo, Il., Jackson, Tenn., and various other points 
in Alabama and Mississippi, in lieu of present arrangement of 
performing the service free as provided in tariffs 1. C. C. Nos. 
A-1198, A-1235 and A-1305. 

Number 5142—-This application, which was filed by the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway, seeks authority to 
make increases in rates on lumber from points on the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway in Louisiana to Ft. Madi 
son, Keokuk, Des Moines, lowa, Ashton and Boynton, Mo., 
and related points in order that petitioner may comply with 
order of the commission in docket No, 8301, and also to cancel 
rates on lumber via North Baton Rouge, La., and Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad from points on New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway to certain points on the Chicago & 
North Western Railroad and Illinois Central Railroad located 
in lowa to avoid fourth section violations. ‘This application 
has been assigned to the formal docket and given the No. 
10121. It will be set down for hearing in due course. 

Number 4174——-Frank Anderson, agent—-Increases ranging 
from % cent to 2 cents per 100 pounds in the rates on lumber 
and articles taking same rates or arbitraries higher from 
Memphis, Tenn., to points in Arkansas and Missouri, on the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, published in Agent Frank 
Anderson's tariff I. C. C. No, 21, also increases ranging from 
% cent to 4 cents per 100 pounds in the rates on the same 
commodities from Memphis, Tenn., to points in Missouri on 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, published in Missouri Pacific 
Railroad tarff I. C. C. No. A-1473. 

Number 5203—Pacific Northwest Traction Co.—Increase 
from $3.50 to $5 per car in the charge on lumber, shingles 
ete. switched to the Northern Pacific Railway, at Larson 
(Bellingham), Wash., also cancellation of the switching 
charges on lumber, shingles etc., from Larson to track con- 
nection with the Bellingham & Northern Railway at Belling- 
ham published in tariff 1. C. C. No. 5 (P. N. T. Co. No. 15). 

Number 3579—E. Morris, E. B. Boyd, and C. BE. Fulton, 
agents—Amend application posted Feb, 14, 1918, by submit- 
ting exhibit A, embodying the present and proposed rates on 
lumber and articles taking same rates from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Des Moines, lowa, and related points, and showing increases 
to range from % to 8 cents per 100 pounds, published in 
tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 562 (Morris), A-620 (Boyd), A-127 (Ful- 
ton), Chicago, Burlington & Quincy I. C. C, Nos, 9763 and 
9843, and Wabash Railroad I. C. C. No. 4326. 

Number 2609—L. E. Chalener, agent—Cancelation of thru 
rates on lumber and articles taking same rates from stations 
in Florida on the Seaboard Air Line Railway and from sta- 
tions on the Tampa Northern Railroad to Port Tampa, Fla., 
published in Port Lumber Tariff No. 5, I. C. C. No. A-131. 

Number 5242—Great Northern Railway Co.—lIncrease not 
to exceed 15 percent in carload commodity rates on poles 
(wooden) from Duluth, St. Paul, Minn., Superior, Wis., and 
related points to destinations in Canada on the Canadian 
Northern Railway and Grand Trunk Pacific Railway to reflect 
the increases granted to the Canadian lines by the Canadian 
railway commissioners in the “Canada 15 percent advance 
case,” published in tariff I. C. C. No, A-4256. 

Number 2563—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co: 
—Establishment of carload minimum weight of 54,000 pounds, 
on mine props, mine ties and mine caps, from Buncombe, 
Choat, Forman, Coreville, Herrin, Neilson, Mermet, Wash- 
burne and West Vienna, IIl., to Cherry, Granville, Oglesby and 
Standard, Ill., in lieu of the capacity carload minimum weight 
published in tariff I. C. C. No. 11145 (Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy No. ne ge item 65-A, Supp. No. 7, resulting in 
both increases and reductions, 

Number 2909—Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway—Cancel- 
ation of the carload rates on walnut logs from points in Okla- 
homa and Kansas to Coffeyville, Kan., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and Parsons, Kan., on cottonwood logs and cordwood from 
points in Kansas to Coffeyville, Kan., and on rough logs from 
points in Kansas to Emporia, Kan., published in items 18, 19, 
20, 21 and 21% of tariff I. C. C. No. A-3583, distance rates 
published in the same tariff to apply in lieu thereof. 

Number 5217—Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co.—Cancela- 
tion of the carload commodity rate of 375 cents per 1,000 
feet on sawmill logs, when loaded on flat cars, or when loaded 
on logging cars, from East Carolina Railway stations to 
Pinners Point and Port Norfolk, Va., published in tariffs I. C. 
C. Nos. B-192 and B-282, applying in lieu thereof rate of 9 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Number 2903—-F. W. Gomph, agent—Cancelation of the 
carload rate of 46% cents per 100 pounds on staves and head- 
ings from Aberdeen, Cosmopolis, Hoquiam and South Aber- 
deen, Wash., to Exeter and Redbanks, Cal., published in item 
No. 995 of tariff I. C. C. No. 281, rate of 50 cents per 100 
pounds to Exeter and of 53% cents per 100 pounds to Red- 
banks, Cal., to apply in lieu thereof. i 

Number 5378—Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad—tIncrease 
from 26% to 28 cents per 100 pounds on lumber and articles 
taking same rates from stations on its line Ackerman, Miss., 
to Brownfield, Miss., inclusive, to Council Bluffs, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska City, Omaha and Ralston, Neb., and 
from 28% to 30 cents per 100 pounds from New Albany, Miss., 
to Sioux City, Iowa, published in tariff I. C. C. No. 779 (Rate 








Issue 915), responsive to the commission’s report and order 
in Docket 8301, Traffic Bureau of Sioux City Commercial Club 
vs. Alexandria & Western Railway Co. et al., 47 I. C. C., 347. 

Number 2900—M. P. Washburn, agent—lIncrease from 3 
cents to 4 cents per 100 pounds in the rate on lumber and 
articles taking same rates including logs, from Wickliffe, Fill- 
more and Kast Cairo, Ky., to Cairo, Ill., published in Missis- 
sippi Valley Lumber Tariff No. 2, I. C. C. No. 156. 

Number 5236—Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 
Establishment of rates, rules and regulations on rough for- 
est products, carloads, manufactured at points in Louisiana 
on its line to the same basis as applicable at points in Arkan- 
sas, resulting in increased rates, and percentage of outbound 
tonnage, also reductions, the time limit for outbound move- 
ment to be one year, and proposes the withdrawal of any re- 
strictions as to destinations, in lieu of present provisions pub- 
lished in tariff I. C. C. No. C-10296. 

Number 3262—F. W. Gomph, agent—Cancelation of the car- 
load rate of 32.5 cents per 100 pounds on lumber and articles 
taking same rates from points on Southern Pacific Co. in 
California to Los Angeles, Cal., on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ratinay, peniened in tariff I. C. C. No. 315, Index 
No. 955, on page 78, also correction of pages 156 and 157 
of the same tariff to provide routing via Los Angeles, Cal., 
from Southern Pacific Co. points to Colton, Cal., on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, and elimination of Los 
Angeles, Cal., as a point of destination on the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway in connection with traffic from 
Southern Pacific Co. points moving via Los Angeles, Cal. 

Number 5293—Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western Rail- 
way Co.——-KEstablishment under section 5 of a switching charge 
of $5 per carload on gratn, grain products and seeds, and 
articles taking same rates, and $6 per carload on all other 
commodities between tracks, industries and connections at 
Lawrence, Kan., also to eliminate the per diem reclaim charge 
of 5 days at 75 cents per day at Kansas City, Kans., as pub- 
lished in tariff I. C. C. No. 12. 

Number 5282—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co.—Increases in the distance commodity rates on pulpwood, 
pulpwood logs and pulpwood bolts carloads, between points 
on its line in Michigan and Wisconsin, from 1.35 to 1.50 cents 
for distance of 5 miles, from 2.25 to 2.72 cents for 50 miles, 
from 3.05 to 3.75 cents for 100 miles, from 5.10 to 6.75 cents 
per 100 pounds for distance of 300 miles, and corresponding 
increases other distances, published in Item 312, of tariff 
I. C, C. No. B-3373 (Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul No. 
4100-D). 

Number 53825—F. A. Leland, agent—Amendment of Item 
No. 2260-A of tariff I. C. C. No. 1195 (S. W. L. No. 77-B) to 
eliminate routing via the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railway 
in connection with the rates on lumber from points on the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. to points on the Peoria 
Railway Terminal Co. 

Number 5126—Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co.—Can- 
celation of the carload rate of 28 cents per 100 pounds on 
lumber from Mobile, Ala., Pensacola, Fla., and Gulfport, 
Miss., to Sioux City, Iowa, and other points in Group 4, pub- 
lished in tariff I. C. C. No. A-11510 (Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad No. 1518), tariff I. C. C. No. A-13508 (Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad No. 23838) to apply in lieu thereof, the 
rates in the latter tariff from Groups 1 and 2 points in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana to Sioux City, Iowa, 
to be increased 24% cents per 100 pounds and to Omaha, South 
Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, lowa, 1 cent per 100 pounds, 
when for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway delivery, to 
align with the rates to these points via other lines. 

Number 5357—-Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
—Cancelation of class and commodity rates from Paducah, 
Ky., to Richmond, Va., and related points in connection with 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way, also from Paducah, Ky., to eastern and interior eastern 
points via Charleston, 8. C., and the Clyde Steamship Co., 
published in Paducah Eastbound Tariff No. 5, I. C. C. No. 
2198-A. 

Number 5346—Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railroad—Increase of one-half cent per 100 pounds in the 
rates on lumber, from Crooked Rapids, Draper, Kaiser, Ken- 
nedy, Montgomery, Radisson, Stinson Spur, Stouts Spur, Han- 
sons Spur and Winter, Wis., to Rice Lake, Wis., published in 
Item No, 235-A of tariff I. C. C. No. 4024 (Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha G. IF’. D. No. 2400-B). 

Number 3547—-Maine Central Railroad Co.—Cancelation of 
the rates on all commodities from points on its line, or routed 
via its line, to St. Paul, Minn., and points taking same rates 
published in tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 45, 167, 41 and 73 issued b 
Agents F. 8S. Davis, C. J. Pierce, H. E. Arnold and H. 
Whiton, respectively, and establishment of such rates in a 
tariff of its own issue except that the rates on agricultural 
implements, coffee, knit goods, lumber, sugar and various 
other commodities (shipments of which it is stated have not 
been made for one year or more) will be withdrawn, class 
rates to apply in lieu thereof. 

Number 5295—Kansas City Southern Railway Co.—In- 
creases ranging from .1 cent to .5 cent per 100 pounds in the 
carload rates on mine timbers, props, caps etc., from points 
in Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma to various destinations 
in Missouri shown in Item 323-A, also increases ranging from 
-1 to 1.2 cents per 100 pounds on cordwood, carloads, from 
Arkansas and Missouri points on its line to Burgess, Brinker- 
hoff Spur, Joplin and Neosho, Mo., in Item 425. 

Number 5334——-Frank Anderson, agent—Amendment of tar- 
iff I. C. C. No. 23 to provide that the class and commodity 
rates from Memphis, Tenn., to various points will not apply 
via St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill., in connection with 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

Number 3706—The Western Pacific Railroad Co.—Cancela- 
tion of the switching charge of $2.50 per car on carload 
freight between California Pine Box & Lumber Co.’s plant 
and Feather River Lumber Co.’s plant at Delleker, Cal., pub- 
lished in item No. 700 on page 19 of tariff I. C. C. No. 146. 

Number 5364-—Seaboard Air Line Railway Co.—Increase 
from 26.6 cents to 28.6 per 100 pounds in the carload rate on 
woodpulp from Savannah and Port Wentworth, Ga., to Luke, 
Md., published in tariff I. C. C. No. A-5157. 

Number 3328—Atlantic Coast Line Railroad—Increases 
ranging from 4% to 12 cents per 100 pounds in the rates on 
lumber from certain points on the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road in Virginia and North Carolina to Pig Point, Va., pub- 
lished in tariff I. C. C. No. B-158. 

Number 5252—F. A. Leland, agent—Elimination of the 
route via Thebes, Ill., Chicago & Bastern Illinois Railroad and 
Illinois Central Railroad in connection with the rates on lum- 
ber from points on the St. Louis Southwestern Railway to 
Clinton, Camanche, and Lyons, Iowa, published in tariff I 


C. C. No. 1195 (S. W. L. 77-B). - 


Number 5255—F. A. Leland, agent—Cancelation of routing 
on lumber via Macdona, Tex., when. originating on the South 
Pacific Co, and destined to points on the Artesian Belt Rail- 
road, published in Item 2740 of tariff I. C. C. No. 1220 (South- 
western Lines No. 63-M). 


Other Applications 


Number 2565—F. A. Leland, agent—Restriction of the rout- 
ing shown in Items Nos. 2760, 2790, 2795, 2810, 2815, 2820, 
2825, 2830, 2835, 2840, 2843, 2845, 2860, 2897, 2915, 2935, 
2940, 2945, and 2970 of tariff I. C. C. No. 1193 (S. W. L. No. 
50L) in connection with the rates on lumber from southern 
pine producing points in Louisiana and Texas to provide that 
rates will not apply in connection with the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad via Alexandria, La., from points in Texas on the 





Sunset Central Lines, or their connections, nor from stations 
on the Houston & Shreveport Railroad in Louisiana. 

Number 5318—E. Morris, agent—Establishment of pro- 
vision in connection with reconsigning and diversion rules 
that no back haul or out of line haul will be performed at the 
thru rate and that shipments diverted or reconsigned where 
back haul or out of line hauls are involved will be subject to 
the published rates to and from the points of diversion or re 
consignment, plus service charge of $5 per car back haul, 
applicable between points in Central Freight Association, 
Southeastern Freight Association, Southwestern Tariff Com- 
mittee, Trunk Line Association, New England Freight Asso- 
ciation, Southeastern Mississippi Valley Association, Trans- 
Continental Freight Bureau and Western Trunk Line Com- 
mittee territories. 

Number 5319—-KE. Morris, agent—Establishment of pro- 
vision in connection with diversion and reconsignment rules 
that shipments covered by “order” or “order notify” bills of 
lading placed on hold track, awaiting surrender of Dill of 
lading, of shipments which are placed for inspection of con- 
tents before delivery, and which necessitates subsequent move- 
ment of car to place of delivery, will be considered as recon- 
signments within the switching limits before placement, ap- 
plicable at points in Central Freight Association, New Eng 
land Freight Association, Southeastern Freight Association, 
Southeastern Mississippi Valley Association, Southwestern 
Tariff Committee, Trans-Continental Freight Bureau, Trunk 
a Association, and Western Trunk Line Committee terri- 
tories. 


Number 2309—E. Morris, C. E. Fulton, E. B. Boyd, agents 
—Cancellation of the rates on lumber and other commodities 
from Louisville, Ky., to Ashland and Cattlettsburg, Ky., 
Charleston, Gauley, Guyandotte, and West Huntington, W. 
Va., via the Louisville & Nashville Railroad as an initial line, 
published in E. Morris’ tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 490, 491 and 573, 
C, EB. Fulton’s I. C. C. Nos. A-118 and A-1381, and E. B. 
Boyd’s I. C. C, Nos. A-543 and A-625, combination rates in 
lieu thereof to apply. 


Number 2312—RKH. Morris, C. E. Fulton, BE. B. Boyd, agents 
—-Increases in the rates on lumber, and between points in 
Indiana published in E. Morris’ tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 484, 490, 
573 and 675, C. BE. Fulton’s I. C. C. Nos. A-131 and FE. B. 
Boyd's I. C. C. Nos. A-625 and A-820 to reéstablish the 5 per- 
cent increases authorized in I, & S. docket No. 333. 

Number 2377—E. Morris, C. E. Fulton, E. B. Boyd, agents 
—Cancellation of the special carload rates at 12 cents per 100 
pounds on ties from St. Louis-East St. Louis Group to Mason 
City, Iowa, from Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad delivered, 
as provided under explanation of circled two on page 191 of 
their respective tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 562, A-127 and A-620, 
ete rate of 14 cents per hundred pounds to apply in lieu 
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ESTABLISHES LAKE-LINE SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—The United States Rail- 
road Administration authorizes the following: 


Director General McAdoo has established a lake-line service 
between Chicago, Milwaukee and Buffalo in order to relieve 
the car situation as much as possible. Cars that have been 
held up on western railroads by the congestion on central 
railroads will be immediately released with the opening of 
lake navigation and the loads moved east by the way of 
lake and railroad lines east of Buffalo, thereby releasing equip- 
ment to the western railroads for the use in their territory 
and relieving the railroads in the central freight territory of 
the, saving of power, fuel, and cars that can be devoted to 
other business. 

Shippers of heavy staple commodities from the East, such 
as sugar, coffee, and manufactured articles, will take advan- 
tage of this service, as it will be of a steady and regular 
movement. There will be assigned to this lake-line service 
seven large modern, electric-lighted steamships, and it is in- 
tended to work day and night shifts at the terminal points 
so that the ships can be turned rapidly and afford the great- 
est possible relief to the railroads. 

It will be known as the Lehigh Valley Transportation Co., 
and will serve all eastern trunk lines over a common terminal 
at Buffalo. Two of the ships assigned were owned by the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad; the other five were chartered from 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation. Additional ships will 
be added as the service requires. All-rail rates will prevail in 
both directions, so that in case of congestion on the railroads 
the freight can be immediately diverted to the lake and given 
continuous movement to destination ; the rates include marine 
insurance, and the service should be of great assistance to 
the shipping public. 
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FINDS RATES PARTLY JUSTIFIED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 23.—In a decision in I. & S. 
docket No, 1141—Lumber from Virginia Points—division 
No. 3 of the Interstate Commerce Commission finds that the 
proposed increased rates on carload shipments from certain 
points in Virginia on the Southern Railway to eastern des- 
tinations have been justified in part. The increases range 
from three-tenths of one cent per 100 pounds from Arrington, 
Va., to Portland, Me., to 2.4 cents from Seminary, Va., to 
Baltimore. The decision says in part: 


No changes were proposed in the rates on lumber from 
Lynchburg. ‘The rates on lumber from certain intermediate 
stations on the Southern north of Lynchburg have for a num- 
ber of years been, and now are, higher than the rates from 
Lynchburg. ‘This situation was and is protected by an appro 
priate fourth section application, which was not set for hear- 
ing with this case. Should the proposed increased rates be- 
come effective, the existing fourth section discriminations be- 
tween rates from Lynchburg and intermediate points would 
be increased. Also, in certain instances, the present rates 
from stations on the Southern north of Lynchburg are the 
same as or lower than those applicable from Lynchburg, while 
the proposed rates are higher and if allowed to become “effec- 
tive would create new departures from the rule of the fourth 
section. Defendants stated that the failure to publish in- 
creased rates on lumber from Lynchburg was an oversight, 
and that if the rates under suspension are found justified, 
rates from Lynchburg would be adjusted so that the disparity 
now existing will not be increased and no new fourth section 
departures created. 

We find that respondents have justified the proposed in- 
creased rates, except in those instances where the proposed 
rates from points intermediate to Lynchburg increase the 
existing fourth section discriminations between the rates from 
Lynchburg and from such intermediate points or create new 
font _—— violations, which rates we find have not been 
ustified. 

An order will be entered requiring the cancelation of the 
rates herein found not justified and vacating the suspension 
of the rates found justified. Our action is without prejuidce 
to respondent’s right to republish the rates found not justi- 
fied when their establishment will not result in an increase of 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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Merchandising on the Open-Price 





Gatherings of this kind are becoming more frequent and are 
being better attended, and they will continue to multiply and 
multiply if indeed the representative men of an industry con- 
template, earnestly desire and positively determine to solve 
the great and momentous problems which will require the 
brains and codperative thought of all to spell the word “solu- 
tion.” 


In speaking to you I do so as an individual not represent- 
ing any association, altho you know, perhaps, that { am now, 
and always have been, engaged in the wholesaling and retail- 
ing of lumber. I admit that I have a “homelike” feeling when 
in the midst of a body of woodworkers, for the reason that I 
am a descendant of a family of woodworkers and in a meas- 
ure “fit in.” My grandfather was a master cabinet-maker, 
who passed his last years right here in Chicago, and my father 
was engaged in the very same line in St. Louis. It has al- 
ways been a source of pride to me to know that father 
ranked as a producer of the best in artistically designed and 
masterly made cabinet work in that city. While this, indeed, 
was a heritage in which I have always gloried, I value most 
highly the fact that I was endowed with and inherited his 
deep devotion to and love of woods, together with his tem- 
perament for the artistic and his practical application to 
bringing these elements into my life’s work, thus enabling me 
to pass them on to the buyer. I make mention of this now, 
because I will touch upon it again with an innate desire to 
make your inmost selves respond more freely to this particular 
angle of your profession which you might otherwise consider 
to be one only of daily commercial drudgery. I feel that your 
inherited part of the lumber business is, and ought to be, at 
least 50 percent inspirational, and I am free to say, further, 
that if it were so, lumbermen would owe you a lasting tribute 
of thanks as the ablest promoters in developing the use of 
wood products. 


Is is my thought that by touching on and developing the 
artistic in wood, you hold the user’s desire of possession and 
continue his interest in the article. While the popular 
thought of standardization in sizes is possible and may be de- 
sirable, and while the use of staple patterns in moldings may 
be quite in order for commonplace work and should be encour- 
aged, you should not forget that you are putting yourselves 
on a patent medicine basis by placing too much importance 
on that angle of your troubles. Special cases warrant spe- 
cial treatment, and persistency in the direction referred to 
would put your business in the mediocre class. Your out- 
put becomes commonplace. You set aside all distinctive fea- 
tures of wood when in rivalry with its competitors, and, in 
consequence, unwittingly hurt the whole industry. 


Now these few words are spoken as a tribute to your pro- 
fession and its importance to lumber, with full consideration 
of the intricacies of the business in which you are engaged, 
and a realization of the intensely scientific trend of it. 


Now, let us give a brief thought to the past of your business 
and pause on its development, during a period of say thirty 
years up to its present day importance. 


The Evolution of the Industry 


You are still to a large extent working under the old and 
obsolete title of “sash and door’? companies, for convenience 
perhaps, but a title which, in my opinion, is only vaguely and 
illy expressive of your nowadays manifold manufactures. I 
speak from my own personal knowledge, for I have seen the 
growth of your sash and door plants and noted how year 
after year you have expanded in producing more specialties 
for the modern and new home, such as were formerly not pro- 
duced in sash and door factories. The manufacture of sash, 
doors and blinds was no doubt the basis or founding of the 
commonly known “sash and door business.” Going back as 
far as 1885, my memory recalls the personal visits made at 
carpenter shops to sell 1-inch white pine for making hand- 
made finish and base, cornice and outside trim, and 144- and 
2-inch thicknesses for making handmade doors and sash. This 
was during the commonly termed dull season, when winter 
work was held for the picked men of the carpenters’ staff, so 
as to keep the crew together. The development, however, of 
woodworking machinery made it possible to produce more 
beautiful doors at lesser cost. The hand shop slowly faded 
away. The rapid upbuilding of the United States made it 
necessary to preserve our man power and also to conserve ma- 
terial. The sawmill and lumber yard found a demand spring- 
ing up for shop or cutting-up stock. The introduction of 
quick-operating machinery, automatic devices, quick-set-up, 
trueing and sharpening while a machine is in motion, enabled 
the mills to conserve what was formerly waste and use it for 
core work etc. It made possible the production of probably ten 
beautiful doors out of a selected piece of wood—by lamina- 
tion—that was formerly used up in the making of one solid 
door. Your plants have been tuned up to such perfection that 
one may well exclaim, “Excelsior,” or “I came, I saw, I con- 
quered,” for is it not a fact that all such items as formerly 
were individual pieces in a home are now part of what you 
term “millwork?’ You began to make pantry closets, then 
kitchen cabinets, wall closets—formerly wardrobes—settees, 
mantels, bookcases and library cases, hall mirrors and racks, 
all of which were in my youth chattels and individual pieces 
bought from the cabinet maker or furniture store. You are 
truly home outfitters par excellence. Under the strain of in- 
tensive competition, each individual tried to outdo the other 
fellow in serving a little better. The thought, therefore—and 
quite naturally at that—flashes thru my mind that your work 
was so intensely individualistic that you lost entirely the 
thought of codperation. Your eager and progressive pro- 
clivities were slowly yet surely leading you to destruction, 
because a sufficient number of the leaders in your business 
had failed to get together at a table to talk over those 
ue that make our future secure—namely, the “construc- 
tive.” : 

The answer as to what is the propitious time for business 
men to do a general service for the common good has ever 
been “tomorrow.” Strange it is, too, that in a country where 
our whole being rejoices and glorifies in the thought of the co- 
Operative we did not earlier in our commercial life feel that a 
like spirit must solve our problems. Lumbermen must meet 
as does our Congress, for then only do we expand our vision 
to discern the good from the errors, and in so doing pave the 
Way to a clearer understanding of our problems. I venture 
the prediction that the day is not far distant when there will 
be a Lumbermen’s Congress predicated upon the thought that 
he profits most who serves best. Then will we move from 





*Address delivered at meeting of Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association, Chicago, Ill., April 17, 1918. 





[By Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo.} 


Cost-Plus Basis 








a Jeffersonian policy of the units to a real Hamiltonian policy 
truly representative of lumber and lumbermen. 


The Necessity of the Wholesaler 


The problems of local or State concern have become those 
of national moment, and it is to your credit, gentlemen, that 
you have met to discuss openly and fearlessly the pitfalls of 
the past and the possibilities of a brighter future. You have 
been organized for probably two years, a time hardly suffi- 
cient fully to grasp and determine on equitable fundamentals, 
scarcely time enough really to understand the other man and 
appreciate his virtues as you would like to have him fully 
appreciate yours. Oh, do be optimistic about what you do! 
Now, for instance, there is a general and quite erroneous idea 
about the necessity of a wholesaler. Strangely, too, he is 
nearly always pictured as an unnecessary evil, “a middle- 
man” with whom the public has no patience and need not be 
burdened with. Yes, we will admit that every trade is bur- 
dened with the legitimate operator and the illegitimate one, 
but let me say to you fearlessly, that nevertheless the go-be- 
tween wholesaler has been eagerly sought as a stepping stone 
for personal motives and ofttimes only to create a little in- 
dividual easement, to flood the market when there was no de- 
mand, or to use him for selling in fields never visited other- 
wise unless for a purpose of unloading. Why either a whole- 
saler or manufacturer join hands on issues of this kind is be- 
yond the comprehension of sane business principles or common 
personal prudence. Carried out to a logical conclusion such 
action shows lack of business acumen and in the recoil never 
fails to strike down your own business and in its course is a 
curse on the entire industry. Now, I do not know any man 
who is willing to serve the trade with greater fairness to both 
manufacturer and consumer, and with less profit, than the 
wholesaler of sash and doors who carries a stock for the 
retail lumber yard. I have spoken of your individual plants 
for supplying everything, and those of you who do not operate 
a factory are listed under this head, for the reason that you 
generally have output contracts with some mill plant connec- 
tion so as to put you on a parity with your competitor. Being 
a wholesaler of lumber, it is possible for me to draw a very 
just comparison of the responsibilities one must assume to 
serve the trade. Stock must be maintained commensurate 
with the demand or the probability of such a demand. An 
enormous assorted stock is therefore assembled from points 
200 to 2,000 miles away. You therefore always buy with the 
element of chance present, yet your money has been invested 
and put into the stock and the manufacturer paid in full. 





I want to take this opportunity to com- 
pliment you and your organization on the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN advertising 
bulletin No. 32, a copy of which | have 
just received. This service is getting 
stronger and better all the time and | 
have been particularly impressed with the 
educational value of your little advertise- 
ments showing the present value of lumber 
compared with that of different farm 
products. I believe that if the retail lum- 
bermen of the country would use that part 
of your service, it would do more tham 
almost anything else to dispel the erro- 
neous thought in the minds of so many 
people that lumber is relatively high in 
price. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is doing a great work in this way for the 
manufacturer as well as for the wholesaler 
and the retailer—W. D. HUMISTON, 
assistant general manager, Potlatch Lum- 


ber Co., Potlatch, Ida. 











How frequently has it been traced that manufacturers, with- 
out giving a thought to those customers whom they have 
stocked up in certain territories, have deemed it good busi- 
ness practice to cut loose and negative this, their own, lumber 
by flooding the same districts so that they might temporarily 
benefit. The lack of vision is further augmented when they, 
in much amazement, fail to understand why the market, thru 
the purchases of the wholesaler, does not respond to their de- 
sire for orders when the season is over and they themselves 
have forced the condition of stale or holdover stocks. 


Merchandising Knowledge Essential 


Jentlemen, we admit that the manufacturer is within his 
legal rights in such unfair practices, but it shows an utter 
lack of merchandising knowledge on his part. He has cre- 
ated a most destructive and unfair policy against his own 
customer. Such follies may not have the sanction of the 
head of the house and may be, and usually are, lodged at the 
doorstep of an assistant, but the hurt has been done. No 
doubt you have knowledge or experiences of like transgres- 
sions and realize their destructive influence. A business to 
be successful is predicated upon the thought of 100 percent 
efficiency and on general averages. In short, an order for 
one or two openings is usually filled with a swéet smile, but 


at aloss. Perhaps nobody in this audience is better qualified ~ 


to speak of this than myself, for the reason that I am 
actively engaged in my line. This phase of your business, 
however, I fear, has not been as fully explained to your trade 
as it should be. No retail yard wishes to, or can, maintain 
an existence on its help-out business. Nobody ever made a 
dollar out of a hairsplitter and he himself never made a dollar 
out of his buying policies. I think buyers will, generally 
speaking, realize this phase of business. 

We had a rather amusing experience in this regard some 
years ago when we ordered just one hot bed sash 3x6 and it 
reached our yard with 44-inch cypress packing on each side, 
amounting to 18 feet, board measure. I could not resist call- 
ing up the concern to ask where they came out on such a deal. 
It is useless to say to you that it got the next good order 
for its cleverness. Now, you are all shippers, and, knowing 
that all the States average fully 600 retail yards, you must 


concede that you have quite an army of customers to serve. 
You know that not all are competent merchants or fully 
understand the complex problems which confront you, or con- 
front them for that matter. There is, however, a very large 
proportionate number always ready with an attentive ear to 
listen to good counsel. The disposition of the majority is 
always for fairness and a “live and let live” policy. Playing 
competitors is a game now dying fast and one that will never 
be resurrected unless you yourselves again want it. The 
sellers were weak and either introduced it or stood for it. 
The man who has split hairs in his buying on a low price in- 
active market does not usually get the glad hand on his spe- 
cial plan of purchase when trade is active. Men—yes, even 
lumbermen and mill men—are open to reason and we come 
to these meetings to determine upon rational policies and 
remedial corrections. Frequently have I said that ours, the. 
lumber business, is a patch quilt of units that need to be 
sewed together. Yours, the sash and door business, being a 
part of the lumber business, is as much interested in the 
future development of lumber and wood products as is the 
retail lumber dealer. Do you not conceive the idea that 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer and the consumer of wood 
products need the codperation of one another? The cost of 
operation is high and, owing to war conditions, is rising 
rapidly at present, but even in the normal years it was al- 
ways steadily advancing in one or another of our departments. 
Why? You as millwork operators are serving better year 
after year and more thought has been given to please and to 
be prompt. This means better help at better wages, better 
plants, and greater alms. Why, indeed, should you be back- 
ward about telling these things to those who are your cus- 
tomers and should have a knowledge of costs if they are to 
serve as the merchandisers of your product and mine? Oh 
my, how we gloried in sicking the other fellow and encour- 
aged the belief that sash and door making was just pure fun 
and money making! 


The Retailer Is the Salesman 


Now, here is my thought: The retailer is your salesman 
and always has been so considered. If you don’t think so 
now, you must evolutionize your business and be retailers pure 
and simple. It’s simply a case of being in or being out. If, 
however, you are willing to build constructively, then start 
right now to make him your confidant and tell him that you 
have mended your ways, and that by the simple change of but 
one word in your overhead—namely, “Cost-less”’ had been 
corrected to ‘‘Cost-plus.” Do not forget that the retailer has 
also been foolish and has suffered for his follies just as you 
have, and we all collectively know that the lumber business 
has been the goat collectively of all our errors. 


And now it is my desire to touch briefly upon what I men- 
tioned in the opening of my address, I believe your asso- 
ciation above all others, and even beyond the efforts of any 
manufacturer’s wholesale or retail lumber association, has it 
within its power to force the esthetic side in promoting the 
use of wood products and thus to gain plaudits and everlast- 
ing gratitude for having materially assisted in perpetuating 
-the industry. Let us draw a compariscn of our possibilities 
with the brick business, a very strong competitor of ours, as 
you well know. Was there anything artistic about an old 
time handmade brick? Well, then let us hurriedly pass on to 
today, and think of the evolution in the character and shade, 
size and art with which that article is made and set. Why, 
they even compete in mantles and the beautiful enameled 
color schemes compete with plastered or painted work. Yet 
lumber carries with it character given to it by the Creator and 
it is this asset that we can further develop because we find 
that the public craves for it. It was thought the interest: in 
wood was waning; perhaps it was as you looked at a piece of 
2x10 No. 2 common air dried loblolly that reminded you of 
a frog pond. No human being can imitate the Creator’s work 
as seen in the forest or in the character of the artistic woods 
which your business must prepare for the interiors of homes. 
To look upon the beautiful and rare woods which are now 
embellishing the homes is to breathe the incense of the tree 
and forest itself. Art in wood will do more in my opinion 
to perpetuate lumber than anything else that we may devise 
in the way of advertising propaganda. I know, for I have 
tried it out, I have tried it in various ways: First, on 
printed matter—that is, stationery ; second, on our calendar, 
which we call in “Forest Land’; third, and of which I will 
give you examples, in making a display of finished wood in a 
show window on the public highway; fourth, by having 
started display advertising to encourage the public to buy 
wood by telling them what to use instead of telling what we 
are and what we do. It is a broader vision and conception 
of what I consider my duty, and I know it will win out, for 
the time has come in our merchandising methods when we 
must be creative. [Here Mr. Seidel, with stereopticon slides, 
presented a number of views showing the majesty and beauty 
of the forests and illustrating his thought of stressing the 
artistic in wood.—HpIToR.] 


Now, we must not overlook the fact that the methods of 
the past in selling the consumer thru the carpenter boss and 
contractor are undergoing a very wholesome change. The 
future of our merchandising is not any more a matter of con- 
jecture, but is positively determined. The retailer fully 
realizes this. The “lump bid” of old, or secret price making, 
is being cut out. The lump bid prevented you from locating 
the joker in the deck of the other side. The arbitrary deduc- 
tion on the sum total had to be made up somewhere by 
somebody. The open price bidding is the modern method, and 
each respective item must carry the burden of a cost-plus— 
and it is very simple, because you positively know your pur- 
chase prices, and your cost of doing business is easy of de- 
termination also. Now this would not mean that you would 
allow an apportionment of the items—called hair splitting— 
any more than a contractor would stand for parcelling out a 
house to four or five builders, each of whom might be low on 
certain items of the aggregate. 


Contractors are drifting away from the auction bidding on 
plans by the wholesale. The future points its finger to direct 
selling to the owner thru his representative, be he an en- 
gineer, architect, contractor or superintendent. The archi- 
tect and contractor are strongly endorsing the cost-plus 
method in the letting of work. The owner then knows what 
each item costs and must be willing to pay a fair, reasonable 
and let live commission—or cost-plus—to the craft that is 
truly deserving of it. 

Gentlemen, you see the writing on the wall. Business has 
come back and calls for that rugged oldfashioned honesty of 
the times when volume didn’t count for much, but when an 
honorable name was legion. 
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PLANT OPERATES TO SPEED UP SHIP BUILDING 


Oregon Company Earnestly Pushes War Activities— 
Has Unusual! Facilities in Plant, Material and Men 





Su.verTON, OrE., April 20.—The big new plant of the 
Silver Falls Timber Co. here started its second year’s op- 
eration April 15, turning out Douglas fir lumber, and in 
keeping with other industries so vital to the carrying on 
of the war activities this concern will be speeded up in 
every department. Its logging camps are now running 
and have been for the last two or three weeks, and over 
sixty carloads of logs daily are brought down to Silverton 
over the company’s thirty miles of logging railroad, ex- 
tending from the timber to the mill. The intention is, 
providing the labor supply permits, to operate the plant 
night and day, which will mean an output of between 
400,000 and 500,000 feet of lumber daily. The lumber 
is a soft yellow fir, making it suitable for yard stock 
and all kinds of building material, and particularly tim- 
bers for industrial uses up to 40 feet in length, and ship 
building material. An excellent quality of hemlock tim- 
ber is also sawed for boards, flooring and finish. 

The accompanying pictures give an idea of the excel- 
lent location of the plant of the Silver Falls Timber Co. 
The site is level and there is ample room for expansion in 
every department. The buildings are placed far apart, 
thus lessening the fire risk, and opportunity is given for 
adding to the buildings as necessary. The sawmill is one 
of the latest to be constructed on the north Pacific coast, 
and has every modern device for economically manufac- 
turing lumber. A brief description of the plant will be 
found of interest. 

The sawmill building is 70x323 feet in size and is 
equipped with a 10-foot band mill, a horizontal band re- 
saw and Wickes gang, a 10-inch edger and a pony edger, 
trimmers, slashers etc.. It should be stated that every 





Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 


known to the lumber industry of this country from their 
long connection with manufacturing and retailing opera- 
tions, originally in the old white pine North, but later in 
the South and on the Pacific coast. Jacob Mortenson, of 
Oak Park, Ill., is president; C. E. Latimer, Chicago, IIl., 
treasurer; Myron C. Woodard, Portland, Ore., vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and James B. Kerr, secretary, 
Portland, Ore. The company has a vast timber supply 
and to reach it and bring it to the mill plant considerable 
engineering skill had to be utilized and main line and 
branch tracks constructed over the rough semi-mountain- 
ous area on which the timber stands. 

KE. I. Garland, one of the old and experienced sales 
managers of north Coast lumber, has charge of the sales 
department. He was formerly for years with the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle; the Weyerhaeuser Lum- 
ber Co., Everett, Wash., the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., and other well known fir manufacturing 
concerns, before going to Silverton the latter part of 
last year. The Silver Falls Timber Co. has the timber, 
the manufacturing facilities and the organization, and is 
and will long continue to be a big factor in the Douglas 
fir lumber industry of the north Pacific coast. 


NEW MILL AT WILCO, MISS. 


POPLARVILLE, Miss. 

Soon to be finished to play its part in furnishing tim- 
bers for Uncle Sam’s boat builders is the new mill of the 
Williams Yellow Pine Co. at Wilco, Miss., just three 
miles south of Poplarville. R. J. Williams, general man- 
ager of the company and builder of the mill, expects to be 
ready to begin cutting by July 1. Work was begun last 
fall and has progressed as rapidly thru the winter and 
spring as building conditions have allowed. 

The mill is a double band, and one side will cut timbers 
up to 70 feet in length. Mr. Williams will specialize in 
timber cutting. He has a twelve to fifteen years’ cut 











The Grayling Lumber Co. has extensive northern in. 
terests, including two mills at Dollarville, Mich., where 
it cuts pine, hardwoods and hemlock, also operating a 
shingle and planing mill. 


DELAYED SHIPMENTS AT LAST UNDER WAY 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 22.—After many months of 
effort all of the fifty-seven cars of hardwoods intended for 
export which were held up under the British order in 
council issued in March, 1916, are at last on the way to 
their foreign destination. The shipments had been for- 
warded in sections from time to time, usually by trans- 
fer from Norfolk and Newport News, where there wag 
no chance to have the stocks put abroad of foreign steam- 
ers, until only sixteen cars remained. With regard to 
these sixteen much further delay occurred. Then Harvey 
M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, hit upon the idea of chartering a barge 
to bring the lumber to Baltimore. But barges are scarce 
and none was to be had. Mr. Dickson next appealed to 
the various steamer lines between here and Norfolk, and 
eventually a new concern gave promise of accepting the 
business in a few weeks. Meanwhile, Mr. Dickson made 
other efforts to secure more prompt transportation, but, 
failing in this, fell back upon the steamer line mentioned, 
and had the satisfaction last week of bringing the mat- 
ter to a head. The first three cars arrived in Baltimore 
the latter part of the week and the other thirteen were 
loaded at’ Norfolk Saturday, so that they are here by this 
time. From Baltimore they will be put aboard steamers 
for English and other ports, arrangements having been 
made with Furness, Withy & Co., here. This brings to 
a close a matter which has given the members of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association great concern, in- 
asmuch as the failure to have the lumber accepted for 
shipment would have exposed the exporters to serious 
loss. The stocks in question were cut for the British 




















PANORAMA OF PLANT OF THE SILVER FALLS TIMBER CO., SILVERTON, ORE. 


bit of machinery about the plant, excepting the sawmill 
carriage, is operated by electricity. 

The lumber is taken from the mill along a sorting plat- 
form 320 feet long, from which it is taken either to the 
yard or to the Evans stacker and to the dry kilns, six of 
which are Grand Rapids Vapor kilns and two of the 
North Coast type. Beyond the kilns is the planing mill, 
100x160 feet in size, equipped with seven woodworking 
machines of the latest type, with room for four addi- 
tional machines when needed. At the back of the wood- 
working machines are two sets of conveyor chains, so that 
as the lumber returns the even ends are toward the work- 
men who place the different manufactured products in 
large pigeon holes from which they are taken and bundled 
and made ready for shipment. 


The unstacker shed alongside of the planing mill is 
160x80 feet in size. There is a covered loading platform 
from the end of the planing mill to the dry shed 250 feet 
long. There is 550 feet of loading track, and from the 
time the lumber leaves the dry kilns to go to the dressed 
lumber shed, or to be placed in ears, it is under cover. 
The dressed lumber shed is 100x200 feet in size, with a 
sawtooth roof. The distance from the sawmill to the 
dressed lumber shed is 1,600 feet, which gives some idea 
of the area covered by the plant. There is altogether 750 
feet of rough lumber loading platform, with railroad 
tracks alongside. The company has its own fire pumps, 
which are also connected with the city water system. 

As stated, the timber is all yellow fir and it runs largely 
to clear and factory stock. The class of material permits 
of the concern catering particularly to the straight car 
load yard trade and all kinds of yard stock. The inten- 
tion is to carry a stock of about 30,000,000 feet in pile, 
from which it will be possible to make prompt shipment 
of any kind of lumber. Considerable pipe stock and 
rough green clears are being manufactured. Sinee the 
war needs developed, however, the Silver Falls Timber 
Co. has endeavored to aid in furnishing the Government 
with the needed supply of ship building and airplane 
lumber, and it is doing its part in this direction, in addi- 
tion to supplying eastern ship yards with fir timbers. 

The officers of the Silver Falls. Timber Co. are well 


and his timber is among the best of the longleaf pine in 
Mississippi. In addition to timbers he will give par- 
ticular attention to cutting dimension. A planing mill 
with ample capacity is being erected and all yard stocks 
except No. 3 will be run thru the dry kiln. 

Filer & Stowell machinery is used thruout the mill. 
Five miles of logging road are near completion and the 
buzz of the saw will soon be heard in the forest. 

Mr. Williams is an experienced lumberman, For six 
years he was in charge, at Picayune, of the Rosa Lumber 
Co., which he sold over a year ago to the Goodyear in- 
terests, of Chicago. He has a likable personality and is 
widely known in his profession. He has a big proposition 
ahead of him at Wilco and he is going at it in a big way. 


LUMBER COMPANY LEASES MILL 


Monrog, La. 

B. A. Scott, of Detroit, Mich., president of the Scott 
Tie Co. and vice president of the Grayling Lumber Co. 
of Detroit, was a recent visitor at the local mill of the 
Grayling Lumber Co. at Monroe, while on an inspection 
trip in the interest of the company in Arkansas and 
Louisiana. He announced that he had leased the new 
hardwood band mill and timber located on the Ouichita 
River here to the Holly Ridge Lumber Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., which expects to begin operation in the near future. 
This mill was built by the Grayling Lumber Co. about a 
year ago after the purchase of a large tract of hardwood 
timber, but operations were never begun because of the 
washout of the Government dam here. 

The Grayling Lumber Co. operates a pine dimension 
mill at Monroe with a capacity of 100,000 feet a day. 
O. G. Elliott is general manager and T. F. Terzia is sales 
manager. The sales are handled by the O. 8S. Hawes 
Lumber Co., of Detroit, which also handles the sales for 
the large hardwood mill at Arkansas City, Ark., owned 
by the Grayling Lumber Co., Mr. Scott said this mill is 
cutting largely on Government orders and thick oak stock 
for the vehicle manufacturers. Mr. Scott said he con- 
siders the sawmill labor situation a critical one; help is 
hard to get and it is largely inefficient. 
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trade, and would have brought comparatively little here. 
Furthermore, the domestic prices are considerably under 
the original cost, plus the expenses incurred in transit. 
As it is, the shippers will probably come out with a profit 
in the end, the price of lumber in England having under- 
gone a great advance since the shipments were started. 





WEYERHAEUSER HEADS HOLD CONFERENCES 


SPOKANE, Wasu., April 20.—A two days’ session of 
the heads of the Weyerhaeuser interests in the Inland Em- 
pire was held here this week. Present at the conference 
were John P, Weyerhaeuser, president of the Clearwater 
Timber -Co.; Rudolph M. Weyerhaeuser, of Cloquet, 
Minn., president of the Cloquet Lumber Co., and Frederick 
Ki. Weyerhaeuser, who is in charge of the general office 
of the interests at St. Paul, Minn. 

Kixecutive sessions were held at the Davenport for two 
days, and the resident managers of the local field, which 
includes some of the largest mills operating in the dis- 
trict, were all present. 

John P, Weyerhaeuser said: 

Lumbermen, like many other manufacturers, are suffering 
in their operations from an insufficient number of men. Some 
of the plants are being operated with 50 percent of the usual 
quota. Some plants are being operated on a basis of a shift 
a day. <A greater part of the material being manufactured is 
for the Government and the industries. House building the 
country over is consuming comparatively less material than 
in other years. The shortage of men and the shortage of cars 
are curtailing the quantity of lumber that may be delivered. 

The Weyerhaeuser party are on their annual tour of in- 
speetion and were pleased with conditions as they found 
them in the Inland Empire. Every precaution will be 
taken this year to protect the standing timber areas from 
fire and to keep the mills going with as nearly a full 
quota of help as possible. John P. Weyerhaeuser stated 
shortly after his arrival here: 

Much of our lumber is spoiling because of the difficulty in 
getting transportation. Altho the prices of lumber have ad- 
vanced the expenses have advanced in proportion, including 
the cost of food, help, hay and horses. Twenty-five percent 
of the product of our mills on the Coast goes to the ship yards 
and the balance goes to the line yards for building purposes. 
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MMUNITY CO- 

Hitherto community codperation has justified itself on the score 
of progress—the advancement and improvement that it made possible 
and that could not have been achieved by individuals working inde- 
pendently. The same reasons for community cooperation that have 
justified it in the past are still operative; but the unusual conditions 
created by the war have imposed upon every community the duty of 
unifying the efforts of all its citizens and coordinating them in the 
most effective manner in order that all the forces of the nation may 
be massed in the supreme effort to achieve victory. 

Good government always has demanded self-denial and personal 
sacrifice on the part of its best citizens; the preservation of free gov- 
ernment now demands the sacrifice of every personal consideration 
and interest on the part of all loyal citizens. Our boys are going to 
the front in thousands and before the war is over they will go in 
millions. We have been required to make some sacrifices in the 
efforts to conserve food; others in order to conserve fuel, and still 
others in order to increase production of food. In order to meet the 
situation that confronts us some are obliged to make double sacri- 
fices; farmers whose sons have gone to the front are asked to increase 
their production, for example; and in such cases the salvation of 
the country lies in the power of others who have not been called 
upon to sacrifice in the same way. All must help; if we have not 
been asked to contribute of our own flesh and blood for the battle- 
fields we must help those who have made such contributions. This 
means that the merchant must help the farmer, and that the pro- 
fessional man shall step in to perform work that may be outside of 
his line in case there is no one else at hand to perform it. 

We are all in the same position as the regiment of American en- 
gineers who were working in the rear of the British army when the 
Germans made a raid on their section; they grasped rifles, picks, 
shovels and pistols, whatever they could lay their hands on, and 
fought like demons—and they won victory. So it must be with us, 
every one of us, whether we be farmers or merchants, mechanics or 
common laborers, professional men or capitalists; we must all work 
and we must coordinate our efforts so that our flag may still float 
on high. 

When so much is being published about scarcity of seed and short- 
age of labor and machinery it is not easy to judge of the extent of 
these handicaps, nor to what extent each or all apply in each com- 
munity. But each community can and must determine what its 
situation is and take prompt and effective measures for meeting it. 

For every agricultural community this means primarily a study 
of the seed, labor and implement situation of every farmer. If there 
is a single farmer who is short of help, who lacks financial means to 
place every available acre under cultivation, either because his farm 
needs drainage or because he hasn’t the work animals or implements 
necessary, it is the patriotic duty of the people in his community to 
provide him with the capital and the labor he needs. The com- 
munity must do this, because its bread and butter and the bread and 
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N DEMANDED BY WAR CREATED CONDITIONS 


butter of our soldiers and the soldiers of our Allies are dependent 
upon the farmers. 

Let any one but consider the food situation in the United States 
after a full year of war, before we have placed any considerable part 
of our new army upon foreign soil, and he may be able to realize 
what will be the situation when increasing numbers are withdrawn 
from productive employment. 

There is nothing in the future food situation to cause serious un- 
easiness on the part of Americans if production is raised to the level 
to which it should have been raised without the stimulus of war and 
abnormal consumption. In every community are farmers who pro- 
duce double or more than double the cereals and live stock that 
their neighbors produce from the same acreage. The farmer who 
produces less by half than he could produce and ought to produce is 
an incumbrance upon the land; and public sentiment should become 
so strong against him, and with the stimulus of threatening famine 
it would become so strong, as to arouse hirn to greater effort and 
more success in his farming operations or drive him off the land to 
make room for the better farmer. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to note that we have in 
the United States thousands of enemy aliens on our farms; and 
some of these at least will pay no attention whatever to the needs 
of the Government in the matter of increased production and con- 
servation of cereals. Many of these read German papers only. Ger- 
man propaganda already has led some ignorant persons to believe 
that the Government intends some hostile action with respect to 
farm crops—confiscation or something of that kind; and hot-headed 
alien enemies in some localities have intimated that as their farms 
are their own they purpose to farm them in their own way. Inas- 
much as the loyal citizens are in the majority in every community 
it is only necessary that the majority shall make known its senti- 
ments on production and conservation in such a way as to convey 
to recalcitrant aliens the idea that the best thing they can do is to 
keep step with the march of Uncle Sam’s soldiers in order to bring 
them in line with the purpose of the Government. 

It will do much good, of course, for the national authorities to 
push the increased production propaganda, but until public sentiment 
in every rural community has become crystallized in favor of in- 
creased production practical achievements in that direction will be 
insignificant. In fact, the chief purpose of the propaganda is to start 
a movement in each community in behalf of increased production; 
for, no matter how extensive the general publicity, thousands upon 
thousands of farmers will not be reached nor influenced by it. Even 
when they read of such movements most people fail to take any 
action; the only way to reach such persons is to organize or utilize 
organizations already in existence in every community to push for 
increased production, and prompt action is needed to get results 


during 1918, which the President has declared to be the critical year 
of the war. 


AmonG the presents sent from the Pacific coast by the 
Honor Guard girls were 10,000 scrap books for the 
soldier boys in America and across the water. These 
scrap books contained poems, jokes, nonsense verses, pen 
and ink sketches ete. The volumes were of a size handy 
to slip into the pocket and they contained in addition to 
the reading matter mentioned about twenty pages for 
notes. 

* * * 

Mr. AND Mrs. W. L. Grimes, of Ethel, Orange County, 
Indiana, have six sons serving in the United States army, 
and another son formerly served in the regular army. 

* * * 


AccorpDINnG to statistics prepared by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture, thirty-one counties in that 
State last year averaged 100 or more bushels of potatoes 
to the acre. During 1916 only four counties in the State 
produced as much as 100 bushels to the acre. The report 
shows a production in the State of 30,653,209 bushels; 
two counties averaging 135 bushels per acre, one 129 
bushels, and another 126. 


* * * 


From all sections of the country come reports of ‘‘Com- 
munity Sings’’ participated in by citizens of all classes, 
and at which patriotic and other purely American musical 
productions were sung in chorus. Unquestionably the 
singing of patriotic songs has a potent influence in pro- 
moting patriotism, loyalty and enthusiasm, and the en- 
couraging of community singing is a form of community 
development that should find a place on the program 
of every civic organization. 

* * * 


THE DEMAND for the cereals is likely to lessen the pro- 
duction of hay and in view of the increasing demand for 
that roughage as the raising of live stock increases with 
the demands for increased production of meat a short- 
age of hay would be almost as disastrous as a shortage of 
corn or wheat. While silage will not take the place of 
hay, it doubtless will aid materially in reducing the con- 
sumption of both hay and grain. Also while the cutting 
of corn and husking it from the shock involve more la- 
bor than husking it from the standing stalk, according 

_ to the usual practice in the corn belt, yet corn fodder cut 








and shocked is an excellent substitute for hay during the 
winter period when the horses are not working. It also 
does very well for cows if they are provided with some 
succulent feed like carrots, beets or swedes. All farmers 
practice ‘‘soiling’’—the feeding of gyeen crops imme- 
diately from the soil—at times, but not many of the 
larger farmers practice it on a large scale, Still by a 
systematic succession of soiling crops more animals can 
be fed on a given acreage than by any other method. 
This method of feeding live stock involves more labor 
than the ordinary methods practiced on the average 
stock farm. 
* * * 

By THE practice of self-denial employees of the Rose 
Manufacturing Co., Dallas, Tex., saved $21.25 in one day 
and contributed that amount to the local chapter of the 
Red Cross. 





CIVIC WAR LEAGUE PLEDGE 


WHEREAS, Our country is now involved in a war 
against autocratic government and oppression, to 
the prosecution of which all her resources and 
power have been formally pledged; and 

WHEREAS, Only by the full and unswerving sup- 
port of every citizen in the land can there be placed 
to the credit of such issue the full meaning of the 
country’s purpose and all her might in arms; 

Therefore, I hereby declare my absolute loyalty 
to the Government of the United States in said 
cause and conflict, and tender my aid and service 
in its support. 

In furtherance whereof I enroll myself as a mem- 
ber of the Civic War League. 

Registration card for neighborhood committces 
organized under the authority of the Illinois State 
Council of Defense. 











THE LARCHMONT Improvement Club, a neighborhood 
club in Tacoma, Wash., lately reorganized as the Loyal 
Citizens’ League, with the avowed object of ‘‘doing 
everything possible to aid the Government in its war 
plans’’ as well as to ‘‘find out who are the loyal citizens 
in the community.’’ 

. * * 

Durina ‘‘housekeeper’s week’’ at the Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash., a course of instruction in 
‘‘front trench duty’’ was on the program as a part of 
‘housekeepers’ mobilization week.’’ This front trench 
duty consisted of taking from old trunks and chests out- 
of-date and discarded hats, hatbands, velvets and hat 
ornaments and reworking them into hats worth from 25 
cents to $3. Another ‘‘trench’’ duty is the ancient art 
of soap making at home, utilizing for the purpose in- 
edible fats and oils. Other lessons are in the cleaning, 
mending and pressing of clothing and the home care of 
the sick. 

* * * 

As A PART of the War Camp Community movement, 
Seattle, Wash., is conducting a club for enlisted men, 
under the auspices of the War Department Commission. 
The Seattle club is in a 7-story downtown building fully 
fitted up with club conveniences and athletic equipment. 

* * . 

Mayor Ashley, of New Bedford, Mass., recently gave 
orders that two school buildings in the north and two in 
the south part of that city be opened for poor persons 
who, on account of shortage of coal, were unable to keep 
warm during a recent cold spell. The mayor said that 
the schools had plenty of coal in their basements to 
keep up a good head of steam and that if necessary the 
poor people would be permitted to sleep in the school- 
houses. 

* * 

WomeEN of Lane and Douglas counties, Oregon, have 
organized the first county home economics committee in 
the State. Twenty-five representative women of the 
counties participated in the organization, and a county 
program on the conservation of food, clothing and health 
and the keeping of accounts was mapped out with a view 
to promoting it in all sections of the county. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 





How a Southwestern Town Developed From Frontier to Metropolitan Character—Retailer Offers New 
Theory About Trade Acceptances—Old Time Estimates Discarded 


Underneath my window, ten stories down, 4 bell is 
jangling. It isn’t a fire nor a locomotive nor a sum- 
mons to ‘‘come and get it.’’ It is a signal bell on the 
roof of the first War Savings Bank established in the 
United States, and the ringing signifies that some person 
has bought stamps of Uncle Sam to help lick the kaiser. 
If you are a conscientious student of the newspapers you 
probably know that the first War Savings Bank was es- 
tablished in Oklahoma City; and if you are acquainted 
with the handsome and progressive capital of the State 
of Oklahoma you will know that I am stopping at the 
Lee-Huckins Hotel. The new bank stands in the middle 
of Main Street. It isn’t as big as the hotel, which is 
its nearest neighbor, but it attracts as much attention. 
The fact that traffic has to flow on each side of it restricted 
the area the bank could cover, and then it doesn’t take a 
great amount of room in which to store War Savings 
Stamps. pe. 

Apparently Oklahoma City has gotten very enthusiastic 
over the thrift stamp campaign. In this hotel, for ex- 
ample, signs have been placed at strategic points asking 
the guest if he will accept thrift stamps instead of small 
change. The bank is, of course, the cumulative expres- 
sion of a lot of enthusiasm. A large number of persons 
would have to be zealous in the cause before such a pro- 
ject would have been thought of and carried out. As I 
write, the local committee is polishing off its plans to go 
over the top with a rush in the drive for the third Liberty 
Loan. The city evidently is the rushing place its boosters 
say it is. It has an unmistakably alert appearance. In 
some ways it reminds the visitor of Minneapolis. 

In fact, Oklahoma City has many things in common 
with Minneapolis and with the other ‘‘gateway’’ cities 
that are coming forward with new and tremendous com- 
mercial power. ‘There is a row of them. Beginning 
with Oklahoma City a person could include Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Omaha, Sioux City, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Winnipeg and a good many others on either side of this 
line. The list is not intended to be exhaustive; so if any 
infuriated commercial club secretary of a city that is 
not included here wants something done to me for omit- 
ting ‘‘the only live town in the country,’’ I hereby give 
him permission to add it to this list. But these towns, 
and the others that should be included, have this in com- 
mon: they are reshipping points to a great, open western 
territory that is but getting under way. They have in 
themselves the potential power that will arise from the 
development of this great, rich section. 


The Start of a Hustling Town 


Oklahoma City is a young city in point of years. Okla- 
homa was opened for settlement not so long ago. But the 
city has already passed the 100,000 mark and is still go- 
ing, stronger than horse radish. Oklahoma, being a new 
State, has had some of the violent ups and downs of a 
new State and has had them so recently that they are 
rather fresh in the memory of inhabitants not so very 
aged. The year 1903 was a little hard on the city, and 
the partic of 1907 caught it at a bad time before it had 
really gathered strength enough to stand such things. 
But all that is ancient history now and the State is set- 
tling down to a steady development. The gambling in 
futures in one form or another which marks the develop- 
ment of every new section and of every old section when 
an unsuspected natural source of wealth is discovered 
has largely subsided. When the first great tides of im- 
migration flowed in there was a vast amount of specula- 
tion in realty values in those places where large cities. 
were expected to grow. Business men planned not for 
the business that was in sight but for the business that 
might be expected if everybody came who planned to 
come and got as rich as he hoped to get. 

This had a big effect in our business, for lumber yards 
grew up over night like mushrooms and with about as 
much root. The great tide of incoming farmers had to 
have lumber; but almost invariably when they got their 
necessary buildings put up they stopped building until 
they could make some money. Since they all came in at 
once and started building at the same time it followed 
that they quit building at the same time. So the great 
cloud of yards all ran out of trade simultaneously and 
began dying off. This unpleasant mortality has con- 
tinued almost to our day; and there be those who say it 
should be continued until the ranks of the residue are 
still further thinned. At one time there were more than 
forty lumber yards in Oklahoma City. At present there 
are about a dozen. 


Business in a New State 


In the office of the 8. M. Gloyd Lumber Co. I met John 
Jacobs, a widely known lumberman of the Southwest. In 
talking about this matter of an excess of yards Mr. 
Jacobs remarked that, taking the State as a whole, in all 
probability it has a third more yards than are needed 
to conduct the business efficiently. 

**Lumbermen will not start a yard now in a point 
where there is an extra rush of business unless there is 
promise of permanent need for the yard,’’ he said. ‘It 
frequently happens that a banker or a farmer or some 
other man with a little idle capital and a lack of knowl- 
edge of overhead costs will start a yard in the expectation 
of making big profits. They practically never do make 
anything on such a proposition, It’s a funny thing that 
so many people have a mistaken idea about this matter 
of overhead. Even some lumbermen will not believe that 
the Government’s estimate that it costs 17 percent to do 





business is correct. They think the Government investi- 
gators had something slipped over on them. 

‘‘In most parts of the State the lumber business, along 
with all other lines of commerce, has settled down. The 
land is under cultivation in the agricultural sections, and 
the old oil and mining fields have had their possible out- 
puts fairly well measured so that there is no special guess 
work about the annual earning capacities. Under such 
circumstances much of the plunging in such staple lines as 
lumber has stopped. This isn’t true in all parts of the 
State. Tulsa is an exception. Tulsa has the largest oil 
fields in the United States and has grown in about ten 
years to a population of 90,000. The amount of lumber 
sold up there in a year is staggering and of course there 
are large numbers of yards doing it. In the Miami zine 
and lead district there are sixty-three lumber yards. 
Tulsa is running rather close competition with Oklahoma 
City in population and in city building. They have as 
big buildings as we do and as many of them. 

‘‘This company went into an oil town one time and 
established a yard. Three other companies went in at the 
same time. There was the usual rush of people which 
always means a big sale of lumber. We sold all we 
could handle and the men slept at the office in order to 
work longer hours. They worked as fast and as hard as 
they could and shoved a perfectly amazing amount of 
lumber. ‘This continued for six months, and then the 
bottom dropped out. We held on for a while longer, 
but eventually one of the other concerns bought up the 
three competing yards. Then we cast up accounts and 
found that we had broken even. We hadn’t lost any 
money, but we’d have been just as well off if we’d never 
established the yard at all.’’ 


Handling Commerce with Caution 


This shows in a dramatic way that in these days, at 
least, a lumber yard can’t be a profitable concern unless 
it can be continued for a comparatively long period of 
time. This necessary long period is what makes impor- 
tant the use of good business methods and policies. A 
lumber sale depends upon what has gone before and it 
determines the sales that are to follow. It isn’t like 
Lew Field’s dog. ‘‘Ven you die,’’ said Lew, addressing 
the dog, ‘‘you vas dead and that’s all there is to it.’’ 
Going into the lumber business seems to be easy. At 
least a good many people manage to do it, and among 
them are a number who don’t appear to know a reason- 
able margin of profit when it is pointed out to them. 
But getting out of the lumber business when it proves 











“The new bank stands in the middle of Main Street” 


unprofitable is not so easy; certainly getting out. with- 
out suffering a big loss on stock, yard equipment and the 
like is about as difficult as breaking into big league 
baseball without previous experience. 

The time seems to be here when lumber selling is rec- 
ognized as a business requiring special knowledge and 
skill and experience. We are learning, too, that master- 
ing past experience is not enough to keep us ahead of 
the game, especially in those places where competition 
is keen. Competition forces us to learn wisdom that so 
far as we know at the time has never been discovered by 
our fellow dealers. 


Influences of Hotel Life 

This Lee-Huckins Hotel, like the Statler Hotels, spe- 
cializes on service. The managers have perfected their 
service to a high point of efficiency already and they are 
begging their guests to make suggestions to them of 
possible ways for further improvement. They have a 
suggestion box in the lobby and in the drawer of the 
writing table in each room are a number of blue en- 


velopes addressed to the management and with each en-- 


velope is a slip of paper upon which the guest is invited 
to write his suggestion. In this way the managers hope 
to go ahead of the experience of other hotel men in the 
matter of making their service complete and satisfactory. 
The man who sat opposite me at lunch in the cafe today 
spoke of the service the hotel offered. ‘‘I guess we’ve 
got to admit that Joe Huckins is a great hotel man,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘I’d rather stay at one of his ‘hotels than 
at any other I know about. He seems to have thought 
of everything.’’ This man came in last night late and 
found he couldn ’t get a room at the Lee-Huckins and had 
to go elsewhere. But this morning he came back. And 


in the face of this inconvenience he had the good word 
for the hotel. 

We seem to be getting away from lumber, but my 
preaching instinct got the best of me for a moment. But 
this reminds me of something Mr. Jacobs said about the 
number of people staying at the hotels in the city. 

‘*All the houses seem crowded all the time,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘This, I think, is a pretty good indication of 
the condition of the town’s business. You’ve never seen 
the hotels of a dead town crowded with guests. The 
Lee-Huekins turns away people practically every night 
and the other hotels are just about as full. They all 
seem to be about as congested as the hotels of Ft. Worth. 
Of course they have the camp down there, and people 
are coming all the time to visit their sons, I have a son 
in camp down there and I found I could get away long 
enough to pay him a flying visit. So I.went over here té 
the Lee-Huckins to find out what chance I’d have to get 
a room in their hotel in Ft. Worth. They told me I’a 
better wire about four days ahead of time. I couldn’t 
wait that long, so I had to take a chance. I tried all 
over town and finally got a fairly nice room at two or 
three times the price I’d normally have to pay for it. 
But I was glad to get it at any price. 

‘*We don’t have an army camp here, but you must 
have noticed the number of soldiers, especially officers, 
there are around town. They come up here on leave for 
a few days’ vacation or they go thru from the various 
camps in the Southwest on their way home. Oklahoma 
City is a great railroad center, so it wouldn’t be so very 
easy to miss it if a person were to try. These railroad 
facilities are a great asset to us, for they make possible 
our wholesaling and jobbing trade. Then we have a 
great bunch of boosters here—the liveliest and cleverest 
men you’ll find anywhere. They simply won’t let pros- 
perity slacken. If we didn’t have the distribution trade 
they ’d get busy and find some other profitable line. We 
have a couple of packing plants here that these boosters 
went out and got. It cost us $300,000 in bonuses, but 
we raised the money and brought them in. They’re an 
important part of our local industry.’’ 

Phases of Motor Truck Delivering 


The Gloyd Lumber Co. has twenty yards in Oklahoma 
and three in Kansas. I asked Mr. Jacobs if he was using 
motor trucks. 

‘We use trucks in Oklahoma City but not in the other 
towns. We can’t see the value of them in the smaller 
places. There isn’t much delivering to do in a good 
many of the towns, and certainly I can’t see the 
wisdom of trying to deliver lumber into the country. We 
couldn’t do it unless we got paid for it, and conditions 
are not such as yet that the farmers are willing to hire 
their hauling done. It doesn’t stand to reason that they 
would. A lot of country building is of such a kind that 
the farmer himself can do all or part of it. When he 
has time to do the building he has time to do the haul- 
ing, and he doesn’t figure that this costs him anything. 
Probably he’s right about it, too; for his time isn’t 
worth anything unless he can use it to make money. And 
if he has no work to do he’ll not be making money. So 
it works out that the only time the farmer would need 
to have his lumber trucked out to him would be when he: 
was too busy to handle the building. 

**So we don’t intend to start anything of this kind 
until conditions of farm building change or until com- 
petition forces us to it. Competition sometimes makes 
it necessary for a person to add an uncalled for service 
in order to keep even with the crowd. It is sometimes 
worse in final results to refuse to add a service that will 
not make for larger or surer profits than it is to suffer 
the loss by keeping up with the crowd. People will argue 
that you are a back number, and the first thing you know 
you are losing trade. Competition forced us to carry @ 
larger variety of siding than we could do profitably, but 
other firms carried it and educated the trade to ask for 
all these different patterns, so the first thing we knew we 
were carrying six different grades and patterns. ‘This 
was an investment in a stock six times as large as cur- 
rent demand would justify.’’ 


Adjustments of the Trade Acceptance 


In the course of our talk Mr. Jacobs asked me if trade 
acceptances were coming into ‘vogue generally. I said 
there seemed to be a good deal of talk about them and 
that in certain cases they appeared to offer a solution 
for a troublesome credit problem. I asked him what he 
thought of them. 

‘*Well, trade acceptances are being pushed hard down 
here,’’ he said. ‘‘In some cases they are fine things. 
If a man wants sixty days’ credit they are a good thing 
for him and for the people he deals with. But our ex- 
perience indicates that some manufacturers and whole- 
salers are trying to use the trade acceptance to avoid giv- 
ing the customary cash discount. Tnat doesn’t appeal 
to us at all, for it has long been our habit to pay cash 
as soon as a car is unloaded and the shipment checked. 
Last year we bought a car of doors from a western con- 
cern, Before it arrived I got a trade acceptance blank 
from the sellers and a request that I sign and return it. 
I put it into a drawer, and when the car arrived and was 
unloaded and the doors were checked up with the invoice 
7 sent in a check, deducting the usual cash discount. 
This year we bought another car of doors from this con- 
cern, and in due time I got another trade acceptance 
with a letter calling my attention to the fact that last 
year a trade acceptance had been sent to me under sim!- 
lar circumstances and that instead of returning it 1 had 
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sent a check for the amount, less the cash discount. The 
letter explained that the company was trying to introduce 
the use of the trade acceptance and ended with the state- 
ment that the company hoped I would sign the inclosed 
acceptance and return it at my earliest convenience. 
‘¢Well, I put the second acceptance with the first and 
sent the check again for the amount of the shipment, less 
cash discount. I explained to them that I thought the 
trade acceptance was all right for men who wanted time, 
but that we made it a practice to discount our bills and 
wanted to continue to do so. They accepted the money. 
‘“So I’m wondering if there is being a general effort 
made by wholesalers to avoid giving this discount in the 
future by means of settling ail bills with trade accept- 
ances. Of course that would bring them in more money. 
The trade acceptance is as good bankable paper as is a 

















“They accepted the money” 


note, and if by settling on sixty days’ time the concern 
can avoid giving the 30-day cash discount they are money 
ahead. But it seems to me to be sound business to 
offer a special consideration for cash payments. I be- 
lieve the wholesalers and manufacturers think so, too. 
They will hardly turn down a cash customer because he 
will not accept time that he doesn’t want. There will 
continue to be wholesalers and manufacturers eager 
enough to sell their stocks so that they’ll be willing and 
glad to allow the usual discount for cash. The underlying 
desire in business is to sell goods at a profit, and the 
methods used must promote that end. A man is not 
likely to turn business down for the purpose of upholding 
a method. 

‘There is one argument advanced in favor of the 
trade acceptance that carries no weight with me. That 
is the statement that France has used it for 200 years 
and has found it good. I’ve no doubt that’s true. I 
think the trade acceptance is a splendid thing in its place. 
But the fact that French business men have found the 
use of the trade acceptance a good thing for them does 
not prove that it will benefit me to change from cash pay- 
ment to time payment. Business methods ought to be 
suited to the logic of the needs they are supposed to meet. 
The fact that this device has been used so long in Europe 
proves merely that it will work, and I am already con- 
vinced of that. But I’m not convinced that I ought to 
change my methods so as to use this device when I don’t 
feel the need of using it.’’ 

This is a new phase of the trade acceptance. I had 
thought of it as a device protecting the seller against 
the man who is reluctant to pay or to give a note or to 
subscribe to any instrument that would limit the time in 
which he must pay or set any rate of interest that he 
must fork over if he doesn’t come to scratch. I had 
not thought of it as an instrument for forcing cash cus- 
tomers to accept time and thus to forefeit their cash dis- 
counts. It does not seem likely that wholesalers will do 
much to discourage the payment of cash. 


Government Measures and Men 


‘‘Some people down here have gotten the wrong idea 
about saving,’’ Mr. Jacobs continued. ‘‘They have tried 
to discourage business a little, but they don’t have much 
success. Everybody has an instinctive feeling that money 
in action is worth more to the Government than money 
hoarded. We need income to meet current expenditures 
and to meet necessary Government taxes and the purchase 
of Government bonds. Our expenditures are going to be 
more, due to the rising cost of living and the big Govern- 
ment needs, so it is up to everybody to make more. At 
this time the Government is going to go on with its ex- 
penditures, and in order to do this it will have to have 
money from us. If we don’t have incomes to share up 
the Goverhment will take what we have; and when it 
starts a capital tax we’re going to be in a genuinely 
bad way. People are using some discrimination, of course, 
in deciding what business they’ll push. Some of it is 
shortened, some increased. On the whole it is doing well 
enough, 

‘“We have lost but three men in the draft. We have 
a few men in their 20’s, but it just happens that the 
great bulk of our employees are beyond draft age. Some 
of our yards are in small towns and don’t require many 
men. In a few the manager does all the work. In the 
others the men have for the most part been with us for 
yeara, and this, I suppose, is the reason we are losing so 


few.’ 

Crude Opinion of Once Crude Territory 
, Down in the street the War Savings Bank bell is work- 
ing overtime. It ‘sounds like the gong in the judges’ 
stand at the county fair race track when some slick jockey 
is spoiling the start in the hope of getting the other 





horses excited. But no wonder thé bell is whanging away 
as fast as it can be whanged. For we have with us this 
evening as stamp salesmen four persons rather well 
‘known. They are Hughie Jennings, Christie Matthewson, 
Ty Cobb and Bill Donovan. Perhaps you never heard of 
them. But then, says the Old Fan, perhaps you never 
heard of General Grant, P. T. Barnum, Christopher Co- 
lumbus and Julius Caesar. These gentlemen—that is to 
say, the first four, not the second—are here with their 
respective teams for a couple of days as they work north- 
ward for the opening of the summer’s campaign of the 
national game. 

These Oklahomans certainly do take to thrift and war 
savings stamps. The lobby of the hotel this afternoon 
contained a spectacle that would have confirmed the av- 
erage Boston lady in her worst suspicions of the wild 
and woolly west; a big crowd of men, in the midst of the 
crowd a wheel of fortune, two or three strong lunged 
‘“bankers’’ selling numbers and all that. Some of the 
boys in whom patriotism, thrift and a liking for the thrill 
of chance were mingled were buying their war savings 
stamps under the auspices of an old western pastime. 

As a person walks these wide and handsome streets 
and watches the procession of high powered cars spin by 
and looks at the tall buildings and the attractively dec- 
orated windows of the department stores and walks out 
thru the residence districts with their costly homes and 
great churches it is a little hard to believe that there are 
people in the East who believe the hardy Oklahoman oils 
and loads his trusty Winchester before going to bed in 
order that he may be prepared to beat off Alkali Bill and 
his cut-throats or to save his scalp from Chief Shack- 
nasty Tuff Guy and his marauding bucks. But those who 
know say that such a belief still finds harborage in 
the attics of some of our shining examples of what higher 
education can do to the human bean. Some people who 
know the Punic Wars by heart are not sure whether 
there are bounties offered in the Southwest for Indian 
scalps or not. And they wouldn’t think of traveling 
down here for fear some red-shirted villain whiskered like 
the Bolsheviki might hold up the stage, compel them to 
alight and shoot nicks out of their neolin soles to stimu- 
late their dancing prowess. 

Today I saw an Indian. He had no scalps dangling 
from his belt, nor did he wear feathers. I could see no 
shooting tools about him. He did not wear a blanket, 
nor did the pale-face maiden who happened to meet him 
run shrieking to the blockhouse. He was dressed much 
as you and I, and with a little brushing and pressing 
would have served admirably as a model from which an 
artist might have painted a ready-made clothing poster. 
He did not ride a calico pony with a war bridle. On the 
contrary he rode a Ford, even as you and I. Perhaps 
he had come to town to have his golf clubs overhauled; 
I don’t know. At any rate he alighted and looked long 
at a caddie bag full of golfers’ war tools in a show 
window. 

These jokes about Oklahoma’s pioneer past fail any 
longer even to interest the Oklahoman of the present 
generation. The times of the fighting cowpuncher, the 
road agent and the gun man are as distant as the Battle 
of Hastings. Most of the present residents had nothing 
to do with the State at that remote period, nor did their 
ancestors. The population moved in, for the most part, 
and they have no more than a polite interest in the 
rough old doings. They feel about it much as a respect- 
able pedagog might feel about the doings of a bootleg- 
ger who years ago had lived in the house the pedagog 
later rented. 
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It is interesting to think of the quick transformation of 
a section like Oklahoma from a region of rough life, of 
bad men and loose morals and low productive ability to 
its present state of efficiency, prosperity, security and op- 
portunity. The place has suddenly grown up and become 
responsible. In point of time it may not have been long 
since the stuff that William S. Hart shows in the movies 
was actually happening. In point of development it is 
the difference between irresponsible childhood ard re- 
sponsible manhood. A good many things have contrib- 
uted to this growing up. But one interests us especially, 
and that is ownership of property. The old-time west- 
erner, that almost legendary figure, had different ‘ideas 
and a different attitude toward ownership. The range 
belonged largely to the fellow who could hold it. There 

















“Looked long at a caddie bag” 


was so much land it hardly paid to bother about owning 
any of it. Probably robbery was not as common as the 
movies would lead us to believe, but it existed largely 
because of a light-hearted feeling that property was 
something that could be grabbed. Property was a thing 
to be used for personal pleasure, not something to be 
used in further production of those things that would 
make life easier and pleasanter for everybody. 

Ownership of property, especially ownership of homes, 
has brought a sense of responsibility, a sense of being 
part of the community and bound up with its future. A 
man can no longer indulge his passing, light-hearted 
whims, because he has become a responsible man. He is 
a house owner. It is inconceivable that ever again could 
such things happen as are told in frontier stories and 
history, because this sense of responsibility that comes 
from ownership is incompatible with violence. Violent 
criminals as a class are not home owners. 


Home Ownership and High Citizenry 


We like to think that as lumbermen we are helping 
along in a practical way with this civilizing process. The 
houses we help to build become the homes that are a 
vastly important part of the foundation of our national 
life and civilization, Sometimes we are told that in be- 
coming so narrowly attached to one community we lose 
a sense of wider responsibility and become smugly self 
satisfied and content to lie in our own straw no matter 
what vital elements of civilization are going to pot else- 
where. The last year has settled that criticism pretty 
well. This is being written on the anniversary of the 
American declaration of war. In that year our nation 
of ‘‘smug’’ and ‘‘self-satisfied’’ home owners has pre- 
pared itself to fight battles that would have paralyzed 
the so-called bad men of the old days. It is preparing 
to pour out life and money for an American ideal. Home 
owning may not be the complete round of civilization, 
but it is an important beginning. 

I happen to see in a local paper a record of Oklahoma 
_City in the first year of the war. Following are a few 
items: 


Recruits to regular Army ......-seeereceevveces 1,500 
Recruits 00. DAVY: oo cccccccavecvecccecasoocuce 750 
Recruits thru National Guard..........++eeeee5 500 
Recruits thru draft boards ........-eeeeeeeeees 863 
First Liberty Loam.....ccccccccccccccccccccces $2,100,000 
Second Liberty Loan........eeececeeeeeeeeeeeee 8,460,000 
War Savings Stamps.......--ccccseccceccessees 826,000 
Other War Bund... ..ccccccvcccvcsccccccccecs 269,352 


This record is not put forward here as exceptional. 
It is mentioned merely as showing what this new State 
is doing in a fighting way. Man for man and dollar 
for dollar, it is easy to guess that the showing is much 
higher than it would have been in the old days when 
every man was supposed to be a past master of fighting 
and his own standing army. Maybe the 1,000 new 
houses erected in the city this year are explained by the 
same things that explain the city’s share in the world 
war. 

The bell has jangled like mad for hours. I judge that 
by this time the baseball men have about financed the 
war. 

Next week the Realm will have more to say about 
Oklahoma City and some of her other lumbermen. 





On auTHorITY of the scientists of the United States 
biological survey the statement is made that a single pair 
of rats breeding uninterruptedly and without deaths would 
at the end of three years be increased to 359,709,482 in- 
dividual rats. The common mouse increases at about 
the same rate. It is the duty of everyone, particularly in 
these times of food scarcity, to do everything in his power 
to help eradicate these pests. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


PORTABLE HOG SHELTER 


A convenient portable hog house or shelter is here 
shown. It is 6x8 feet on the ground, 3 feet high at the 
back and 5 fect high in front, built without a floor. It 
is hauled away to the pasture field when hogs are wanted 
to harvest a fodder crop at some distance from the farm 
buildings. 

Sometimes a house like this is wanted to house a sow 
and pigs. Before the little ones are old enough to walk 
very far the sow is confined to the shelter house by three 
panels of portable fence attached to the house as shown. 
The fence posts must be anchored to the ground to pre- 
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vent the sow from lifting them when she gets busy root- 
ing. Not every portable fence will hold an educated 
sow. 

The construction of this portable shelter is about as 
light as it is possible to make it. There is a light frame 
work of 2x4’s above the 2x6 runner sills, There is a 
2x4 upright in each corner and a double set of girts run- 
ning around to nail the up and down boarding to. The 
root boards are either battened or covered with roofing 
felt. The sides should be battened if the house is used 
in the early spring or late in the fall. 


APPLE SHIPPING BOX 


A Winchester bushel contains 2150.42 cubic inches. 
A Winchester bushel is equal in volume to 80 pounds of 
distilled water. An apple box is supposed to hold one 
bushel of apples by measure and the papers the apples 
are wrapped in are extra, consequently the apple box 
must hold more than a bushel. 

There are two apple boxes used for shipping, the 
standard export box and the standard light box. The 
two boxes have the same inside dimensions, the only 
difference being in the thickness of the material used in 
making the box. A stronger box is needed for export. 

Specifications for the standard light apple box for 
railway shipments within the limits of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico are as follows: 

2 pieces for ends 1144x1014x11/16 inches. 

2 pieces for sides 1934x10%4x5/16 inches. 

4 pieces for top and bottom 19%¢x514x3/16 inches. 

4 pieces for cleats 114%x11/16x5/16 inches. 

Specifications for the standard export apple box to be 
used for ocean shipping are as follows: 

2 pieces for ends 1144x1014x13/16 inches. 

2 pieces for sides 1954x10%4x% inches. 

4 pieces for top and bottom 195¢x54%4x3/16 inches. 

4 pieces for cleats 1114x11/16x% inches, 

It will be noticed that the sides of the export, or 
heavy box, are 44-inch longer to make up for the extra 
thickness of the ends. Some shippers object to this dif- 
ference in outside dimension because the two weights of 
boxes are often mixed and a difference of 44-inch means 
a good deal in the length of a pile loaded in a freight car. 

Inside measurements of both boxes are as follows: 
Length 18 inches, width 1114 inches, depth 10% inches. 
The space enclosed, therefore, is 2173.50 cubie inches, 
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which is about 23 cubic inches more than a bushel. 
There also is a bulge at the top and bottom, which 
varies with the different methods of packing, but this 
bulge and the 23 cubic inches constitutes the overrun 
and is finally accounted for by the twisted ends of the 
wrapping papers. 

The bulge is necessary to give the pack sufficient 
elasticity to hold'the apples close together gently, with- 
out bruising. The narrow cleats at each end of the box, 
both top and bottom, are to hold the thin ends of the 
sprung 3/16-inch covers and bottoms by preventing the 
nail heads from pulling thru. 

Packed apple boxes are stacked in the warehouse or 
loaded into cars by laying them on the 5/16-inch sides 
to permit the top and bottom bulges to expand and 
contract, free from the pressure caused by piling. This 
bulge, together with the twisted paper wrappers, ac- 
counts for the superior carrying qualities of apple boxes 
as compared to barrels. 

No special machinery is required to manufacture ap- 
ple boxes. They may be made in any lumber yard with 
a good saw table and a small gasoline engine to drive 
the saw. The saw table must be fitted with suitable gages 
and stops to do the work accurately and quickly. 

This is the time of year to take orders for delivery in 
July and August to avoid the rush at apple picking time, 
which in the best apple growing sections begins early in 


. 


September. The boxes are usually sold in the knock 
down. The orchard men nail them together as needed. 
They are too bulky to store in large quantities; however, 
they may be made up if the lumberman has a suitable 
loft and has the market for the boxes he can put in a 
nailing machine and keep it busy during the picking and 
packing season. 

Box factories have grown out of such small enter- 
prises. 


WAGON JACKS 


Four jacks in this game is a difficult hand to beat, for 
this collection of wagon jacks contains about all of the 
different mechanical principles that have been adapted 
by manufacturers of wooden wagon lifters. 

The jacks illustrated by the different drawings may be 
all made strong and powerful or light and easily han- 
dled according to whether light or heavy work is required 
of them. 

In making up jacks for sale it is a good plan to make 
different sizes and to use light material in some and 
heavy material in others. There always is an accumula- 
tion of odd pieces about a lumber yard that get in the 
way when you want to pile something. Some pieces in 
the lot are tough enough to work up into these wagon 
jacks, ; 

, There are no positive sizes about any of these jacks 
except that they must be high enough to lift the wheel 
free from the ground and that you do not want to lift 
higher than necessary. The height of the lifting bar 
usually is fixed about half way between the height of the 
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front axle and that of the hind axle. The hoisting lever 
is more or less adjustable so that careful measurements 
are not absolutely necessary. But*some horse sense is 
needed to turn out a wagon jack that will prove useful 
and efficient without being clumsy. 

Figure 1 is automatically adjusted to the height of 
any wheel by simply sliding the long leg under until it 
wedges against the axle. This jack is used a good deal 
in garages to lift one wheel of an automobile. The lifting 
lever passes the center of gravity and presses against 
the upper cross piece of the bipod, thus remaining locked 
while supporting the load. The bipod oscillates during 
the lifting process and the bolt holes in the lifting lever 
are bored off center one inch or less according to the size 
of the jack and the weight it is intended to sustain. 

Figure 2 is a powerful jack that is used a good deal 
on farms. It is liked by teamsters who haul bulky loads 
that project out behind the wagon. This jack may be 
pushed under the rear of a load of hay to lift an axle 
when the skein needs oiling. Teamsters on the road a 
good deal realize that it pays to clean the spindles of the 
axles and the wearing surfaces of the skeins and to 
keep the wearing surfaces well lubricated. 

Figure 3 is quite different in mechanical construction 
from Fig. 2, but it is similar in action. The jack 
is usually made lighter for miscellaneous use. The iron 
segment usually is made from an old wagon tire, and 
the notches are engaged by an iron plate cut from the 
same source. This jack is limited in its adjustment as 
to height, but it will easily reach both axles of the ordi- 
nary road wagon. 

Figure 4 is easily made, but it offers no other ad- 
vantage over Figure 3. 

For heavy lifting all of these jacks should be better 
supported in front than the drawings show. The tend- 
ency of a wagon jack is to tip forward, hence the im- 
portance of a long base with braces.that extend back 
to the upright. 

The automobile, road truck and tractor have added 
greatly to the requirements of farmers and garage men 
for different kinds of lifting apparatus. The lumber 
yard can supply such things in great variety. 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











SELF FEEDER FOR HOGS 

This portable self-feeder is 8 feet long, 3 feet wide and 
5 feet high to the peak. It is divided into three com- 
partments by two center partitions so that three kinds 
of dry feeds may be used at the same time. 

Experience in feeding hogs proves that they can mix 
their own rations better than we can do it for them, and 
it is a good herdsman who lets them do it. 

The different compartments should vary a little in 
size because the hogs will use more of the kinds of feed 
they like best or that they need most. 

The kinds of dry hopper feed will depend upon the 
section of country and the market feeds available. Corn, 
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Canada peas, cow peas, soy beans, bran, middlings, dried 
sugar beet pulp, alfalfa meal, buckwheat, corn and cob 
meal, silage, roots, chopped clover hay and crushed bar- 
ley. All of these and many others have been fed suc- 
cessfully in such automatic feeders as this. 





PORTABLE HOG FENCE 


It is possible to make a portable fence that will hold 
hogs, but the men who succeed are not to be met with 
every day. In the first place, if you put the necessary 
materials into a portable fence to make it worth while 
you might as well make the fence permanent. But there 
are places where you do not want a permanent fence, and 
you do want a temporary one, hogging off corn and other 
forage crops, for example. 

This illustration is a modification of the portable fence 
invented and used by the late Joseph E. Wing on his 
farm in Ohio. One panel only is shown, but each section 
is the same. The panels are 3 feet high and 12 feet 
long, built of 2x6 pieces, with 2x4’s for cleats. 

The panels hook together by hooking into the uprights 
as shown by the drawings. The ends of the panels lap 
past each other about six inches to enable the ends of 
two panels to hook into both cross pieces of one up- 
right. The panels are first set up across the field, being 
loosely held in place by the uprights. The joints are 
then moved sideways, right and left, to give the fence 
sufficient ‘‘worm’’ to bind the ends of the sections firm- 
ly between the double upright pieces of the standards. 
The cross pieces are then settled into the ground by 
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digging and stakes are driven to hold them firmly in 
place. 

Barbed wire may be stretched along the line of fence 
at the surface of the ground instead of sinking the cross 
pieces. Also barbed wire may be used as permanent 
stretchers in the panels between the boards. 

It depends a good deal upon the size of the pigs and 
the amount of damage they might do by getting out. 
Generally the most careful precaution pays because if 
this job is worth doing at all it is worth doing right. 





PIG FENDER 


A rail is better for a pig fender than the usual flat 
plank, especially at farrowing time. Spring pigs in the 
North often are born during severe cold weather. If a 
pig gets behind the sow’s back under a plank fender 
the attendant can neither see it nor reach it to lift it 

out. If a pig gets chilled at such time the chances for 
“it to make a hog of itself are very slim. It would be 
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better if the supporting blocks were higher than the 
drawing shows. They would be less in the way of the 
pigs and less in the way of cleaning the floor of the pen. 
It would be necessary to extend them about two feet up 
the side of the pen in order to fasten them securely. 

A 2x4 makes a very good rail. It should be placed 
flatways about 8 inches above the floor and about 9 
inches out from the wall. This will leave a 5-inch space 
between the rail and the wall. The rail should be sup- 
ported by brackets placed 21% feet apart. 
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SOLVING THE LABOR PROBLEM IN LOUISVILLE 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 22.—Reports coming to this city 
indicate that the general shortage of labor at the saw- 
mills and in woodworking factories thruout the country has 
led to the employment of women and girls in many places. 
Companies in the Louisville district have not been back- 
ward and a number have been employing women to do light 
work. The Mengel Box Co., for example, more than a year 
ago started placing women in men’s positions in its paper 
box department. -The Inman Veneer & Panel Co., of this 
place, also has been using girls and women for some time 
in operating light machines and in positions where they 
are fairly safe from danger from machinery. 

However, Gamble Bros., of Highland Park, a suburb of 
Louisville, have gone a step farther than most woodwork- 
ing concerns and are now using women in the planing mill, 
principally in handling cut dimension stock, light lumber 
etc. While a good deal of the stock is not light when 
figured by the thousand feet, the short pieces into which it 
is cut can be handled readily by a robust woman, One 
of the accompanying illustrations shows three women be- 
ing used on a woodworking machine, one to feed the lum- 
ber, another to return it, and a third to ‘‘off-bear,’’ and 
stack the lumber on trucks. It will be noted from the illus- 
tration that the women are handling the lumber without 
gloves, but they evidently care for some of the vanities of 
life, for the feeder is wearing a wrist watch. Another 
illustration shows a woman working as off-bearer at a 
circular cut-up saw that is operated by a man. Women 
are also being used to some extent in the yards where 
they can shove lumber from the top of a stack to men, or 
from trucks to men who do the heavier work. 

The women employed in this plant range from twenty 
to thirty years in age and, as can be seen by referring to 
the illustrations, are costumed in ‘‘bloomeralls,’’ which 
enable them to handle themselves as easily as men and 


which do away with the danger of loose clothing being 
caught in moving machinery. They are being paid approx- 
imately the same wages as boys received, but later on 
when they become more proficient and can do a man’s 
work the company expects to pay the the higher scale of 
wages. 

T. Hoyt Gamble, president of the company, in discussing 
the subject, said: 


We have found that strong girls can do a lot of work, and 
do it well, production being approximately the same as was 
the case when boys or men handled the same work. In 
handling light work the girls have proved very efficient, and 
while they can’t handle big boards, they can handle inch and 
thicker dimension stock with ease. As they become hardened 
and capable of handling larger tasks they will be just about 
as good and better than a good deal of the male labor we 
have been getting. 

This company has about fifty employees in its mill plant, 
and at present is using eight girls. Mr. Gamble also said: 

It has been a great relief to us to learn that we could use 
girls if we had to and to discover that they are capable of do- 
ing manual labor. Of course we are working them on ma- 
chines and in places where thére is comparatively little dan- 
ger. With the labor situation as it now stands, and gradually 
becoming more acute, it is a big question to obtain labor, but 
we believe that female labor is going to be used to a far 
greater extent than ever before, and the woodworking indus- 
try will take up such labor, being forced into it. However, 
I believe that we will find that we have ‘been overlooking a 
good bet for years, and at the same money could have secured 
more efficient women than men. 


At the Mengel Box Co., which probably was the first 
concern in the city to adopt the ‘‘ bloomerall’’ costume for 
its female workers, this class of labor has proved very effi- 
cient. The Louisville Veneer Mills is another concern that 
has recently employed women. In common with all veneer 
and panel companies, this concern has been having con- 











siderable trouble lately in obtaining good, steady and will- 
ing hands. Early in April the Louisville Veneer Mills 
advertised for women and at present has between twenty 
and twenty-five on the payroll working in places formerly 
filled by men and boys. A number are found in the veneer 
room where they are used for taping; others in the glue 
room and still others off-bearing from planers. 

The company has found that women are very willing, are 
ready to learn and to obey orders, and that they take to the 
work easily and quickly. Not only has the supply of labor 
in Louisville been materially lessened, but its quality has 
seriously deteriorated, so far as the men are concerned, A 
great many men from this section have entered the army 
and navy and naturally many of them are from sawmills or 
woodworking factories. A most important thing is that 
a very small percentage of the men who have entered the 
army consist of floaters, as the average floater is not par- 
ticularly patriotic, and is, in fact, a bum who is living 
from hand to mouth. Therefore, a Louisville man who is 
the head of a woodworking factory that has been experi- 
menting with female labor recently expressed the opinion 
of many lumbermen in this section when he said: 


There was nothing else left for us to do, Conditions have 
been such that we were compelled to take on just any sort 
of labor we could secure. The result was that with wages 
high the men would get out on one great big “tear’’ on Satur- 
day night, and due to still having money in their “jeans” on 
Monday we were doing well if we secured a half crew to 
operate on Monday. In fact, we have had to close down cer- 
tain sections of our plant on Mondays and redistribute such 
labor as we had in order to operate on rush stuff. However, 
we have found that girls are steady, and Saturday night 
makes little difference with them, other than that they are 
a little tired and sleepy on Monday. We can get a full crew 
of women on six days a week, and if they develop to a point 
where they can do a full man’s work they will receive full 
man’s pay. 








THESE THREE WOMEN RUN THIS WOODWORKING MACHINE 


THIS WOMAN FINDS OFF-BEARING SATISFACTORY WORK 





GENEROUS RETAILER HAS BIRTHDAY HOBBY 


KINGSVILLE, TEx., April 22.—If it be true that the 
way to remain young is to keep in touch with children and 
to foster juvenile companionships Charles H. Flato, jr., 
has beaten old Ponce de Leon to the long-sought fountain 
of perpetual youth, for no man in the big State of Texas, 
if indeed in the whole United States, has more numerous 
or loyal boy and girl friends than has the big hearted 
president of the Kingsville Lumber Co. Still a young 
man himself, Mr. Flato is equally popular with the 
‘‘kiddies’’? and with his associates in the lumber trade, 
the latter fact being recently attested by his election to 
the office of president of the Lumbermer’s Association 
of Texas. 

Most successful men have hobbies. Mr. Flato’s par- 
ticular fad, in which he takes great pleasure, is invariably 
remembering the children of the community upon their 
birthdays, with cards of greeting and gifts. Having 
always been keenly interested in children and having 
served as a member of the local school board since its or- 
ganization, when the school system of the city consisted 
of one teacher and fifteen pupils, until now when it has 
twenty-seven teachers and 1,150 pupils, it is not strange 
that his hobby should take this form. Having thru his 
close association with children observed that one of the 
shortcomings of our American family life is the failure 
to instill in the minds of the rising generation the senti- 
ments of appreciation and gratitude for favors and bless- 
ings received Mr. Flato about four years ago conceived 
the idea of doing something to supply this lack. He ac- 
cordingly began by securing the names and birthday 
dates of about 250 children, and as their birthdays came 
around sent each one a nice card and a little present. 
This has been kept up, until now his file contains the 
names of 750 children and often as many as five birth- 
days oceur on a single day. The children are sent pres- 
ents costing from 25 to 50 cents each, according to age 
of the recipient. At 12 years of age the presents are 
discontinued, but cards are sent up to the age of 16. 
Every boy on attaining his twelfth birthday is sent a 
nice knife, and every girl a workbasket. All children 
Over the age of 7 are expected to acknowledge their 
gifts either in person or by writing a letter. Many are 
prompt in doing so, while others are negligent. A. close 
check is kept upon those who fail to respond, and after 





thirty days a letter is sent them, calling attention in a 
kindly way to the birthday gift recently sent and asking 
a few simple questions, thereby making it easy for them 
to reply, as children often find it hard to write a letter 
because they hardly know what to write about. The 
questions give them a starting point and the rest is easy. 
Following is a letter which Mr. Flato recently wrote to a 
boy to whom he had sent a knife: 


My DEAR LitTLe FRIEND: 


How did you like the knife I sent you on your birthday? I 
am afraid that perhaps some other little boy or girl may have 
gotten it by mistake as I have not heard from you. How are 
you getting along in school, and, by the way, how many 
thrift stamps have you saved? Isn’t that a splendid way to 
help the Government and our soldier boys? With all good 
wishes I remain sincerely your friend, 

CHARLES H. FLATO, JR. 


_ The letters received from the children are very interest- 
ing, as will be noted from the specimens printed here- 
with: 


This is the very first letter I ever wrote all by myself. 1 
want to thank you for the lovely book I got from you today. 
It is one of the cutest books I ever saw and daddy and I are 
going to read it all. I had a big party and we had a fine 
time. Can’t you come to my party next year? I will thank 
you again for the nice book, and goodby from your friend, 
DoROTHY DIONNE. 


I want to thank you for the nice present you sent me. We 
have a big American flag in our room. It nearly covers the 
front of the room. We sure do have lots of fun with the 
football. We may play the little boys of the West Ward 
school. We have a picture of President Wilson in our room, 
and we have a picture of ‘‘The Gleaners,’”’ too.—yYour friend, 
JACK MECKLIN, 


I received my knife on my birthday. It is just what I 
wanted. I have been begging mother to buy me one. I don’t 
see how you can remember all of us kids, but I am glad you 
do. Thank you very much.,—Your friend, ArcHIn DuRHAM. 


I thank you very much for the birthday present. I like to 
had a fit when I was opening it. am going to make a dress 
for it. I got twelve valentines. I am in the high fourth 
grade.—Your little friend, Bessin WALKER. 


I appreciate the present very much. I like all the stories. 
I still have the little kewpie doll. We have a garden with 
okra, turnips, onions, lettuce, mustard, radishes, beets, peas, 
cabbage, tomatoes, bell pepper, cucumbers, watermelons and 
corn. We get a good many eggs a day. Mamma gave me a 
real nice dress for my birthday, papa gave me a pair of 
slippers and grandma made me some tatting to put on my 
dress. I am getting along fine in school. Everybody else is 
getting along fine in school. We play basketball, baseball, 





pop the whip and lots of other games,—Your friend, Cora. 
McCULLOCK. 

I am so sorry that you are sick and hope you will soon get 
well. I am sure you had rather be in Kingsville than in that 
big old town New York. Mr. Flato, I want to tell you again 
I do like my knife. Mamma told me the other day she was 
not going to get me any more knives as I lose them so much, 
so I was beginning to think it would be a long time before I 
got one. I make lots of nickels but when I get them I get to 
wanting candy for you know I like candy so well I just have 
to spend all my nickels for candy and at that it would take 
me a long time to get a knife.—I am, your friend, RALPH 
STEPHENS. 

I got the popgun and it’s fine. I have lots of fun shoot- 
ing at Willard and Harold. It sure hurts when you get a 
good hit. I sure thank you for my birthday presert.— 
MAuRICH MCCRACKEN, 

I am going to be real prompt this time lest I forget. You 
will remember that I have a good forgetter. I want to thank 
you for the little booklets ‘The Three Musketeers.” I am 
quite sure I will enjoy reading them. I was thirteen years 
old today and have spent all except the first six months of 
my life in Kingsville.—Your friend, WILLARD MCCRACKEN, 

I received the present you sent for my birthday and am 
glad it was a book because I like very much to read. I would 
have thanked you sooner but I was in San Antonio and Hous- 
ton and it is a hard job for a little girl to write a nice letter. 
I often write grandpa and grandma, who live far away, but 
they don’t mind my bad writing. I start in the second grade 
this year.—yYour friend, INEz CRABB. 

I received my present which you sent me and appreciate it 
very much, and as you were not at home I never wrote. I 
like the knife very much and many thanks for it. I am work- 
ing in the field now. I am running a harrow, picking beans, 
hoeing corn and chopping cotton.—Your little friend, Ceci. 
H. HORNBUCKLE. 

I received the nice card and book. I have been very busy 
with my lessons. I have been playing too much, I enjoyed 
the stories in the railroad book. I have been playing so 
much that I had not time to write you.—Your friend, ToMMyY 
MOORE. 


That the good will and friendship of more than 700 
children, and their parents and friends, gained and ce- 
mented thru Mr. Flato’s commendable ‘‘hobby,’’ possess 
real, tangible value as a business asset is beyond ques- 
tion. Even greater, perhaps, is the satisfaction derived 
from the pleasure bestowed and the lessons of gratitude 
and courtesy instilled. Mr. Flato himself says: ‘‘Thru 
my little birthday hobby I am on intimate terms with over 
700 children and I know that the inspiration I get from 
them has made my work easier and my surroundings 
most happy.’’ 
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~ FOREIGN TRADE IS THEME OF GREAT WAR COUNCIL 


Merchant Marine and Inland Waterways Are Outstanding Topics—Webb-Pomerene Act Is Strongly Commended— Resolu- 
tions Pledge Members to Fullest Co-operation With Government in All War Measures 


CINCINNATI, Oun10, April 22.—The convention of the 
National Foreign Trade Council closed its three days’ 
session here Saturday, following a series of enthusiastic 
meetings and a banquet Friday night at which 940 plates 
were served and where a number of speeches were de- 
livered all pledging full codperation with the Govern- 
ment in every way necessary to win the war. In fact, 
that was the spirit that pervaded the proceedings of every 
session of the convention; the theme of the convention 
was ‘‘The Part of Foreign Trade in Winning the War.’’ 

Helping the United States to win the war by speeding 
up of all home industries, the building of more and more 
ships, the construction of aeroplanes, the establishment 
of a more effective scheme of international finance, the 
purchase of Liberty bonds and, following an Allied vic- 
tory, ‘‘greater prosperity through greater foreign trade’’ 
—to all of these and other vital questions the council de- 
voted its sessions. As America’s ambassadors, respond- 
ing to the country’s ery for help, came the nation’s fore- 
most captains of industry and soldiers of finance to de- 
liberate in a truly ‘‘war council’’ that will go down in 
history, as predicted by Chairman James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation, as the most 
momentous gathering ever held by the council. Mr. 
Farrell was one of the most active participants in the 
deliberations of the convention, and there were others 
like him, each a recognized leader in the particular in- 
dustry he represented. They came from the Atlantic 
coast to the Pacific, and from the borders of Canada to 
the Gulf, and all spoke the spirit of Americans deter- 
mined to do everything within their power to make the 
world a safe place for peaceful industry and commerce 
for all time by concentrating now every ounce of militant 
strength for the triumph of democracy against autocracy. 


THE FIRST DAY 


The convention opened Thursday morning, as men 
tioned briefly in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, with an introductory address by Chairman Far- 
rell, of the Council, followed by a series of reports from 
representative members of the council on various lines 
of productive industry and to what extent they had so 
far contributed to the successful progress of the war. 
One of these was delivered by J. J. Donovan, of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, whose subject was ‘‘ Lum- 
ber and the War,’’ and whose address was printed in the 
last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Other factors 
treated were textiles, chemicals, automobiles, finance, 
metals, oil, agriculture and coal. 

K. A. 8, Clarke, president of the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
was chosen chairman for the general sessions of the con- 
vention, which were held Thursday morning and after- 
noon and Friday morning. He declared that the Amer- 
ican foreign trade policy was based on the policy of the 
National Foreign Trade Council and that Germany’s 
present actions and preparations made it the duty of 
every American to do all possible, first, to win the war, 
and then help this country to take her proper place in the 
commerce of the world. 

J. J. Donovan and W. D. Wheelwright, the latter presi- 
dent of the Pacifie Export Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., 
were named as representatives of the lumber industry on 
the advisory committee of the convention, by Mr. Clarke. 
The other members are: 

James A. Farrell, chairman; Robert 8S. Alter, Cincin- 
nati; A. C. Bedford, New York; W. T. Buckley, Buffalo; 
E. A. 8, Clarke, New York; C. P. Converse, San Francisco; 
D. Y. Cooper, Henderson, N. C.; Gordon C. Corbaley, Seat- 
tle; R. T. Crane, jr., Chicago; J. G. Culbertson, Wichita 
Falls, Tex.; O. K. Davis, New York; H. G. P. Deans, Chi- 
cago; John M, Glenn, Chicago; C. T. Gwynne, New York; 
D. W. Frackleton, Cleveland; E. M. Herr, Pittsburgh; E. 
H. Huxley, New York; Reeves K. Johnson, Philadelphia; 
R. P. Joy, Detroit; Fred I. Kent, New York; Clinton B. 
Lee, Lincoln, Neb.; Charles A. Lindstrom, Pittsburgh; W. 
H. Mahoney, New York; C. R. McClave, Lewistown, Mont.; 
C. H. McCormick, San Francisco; J. McCurragh, Chicago; 
R. L. McKellar, Louisville; M. A. Oudin, Schenectady, N. 
Y.; D. F. O’Brien, Newark, N. J.; Walter Parker, New 
Orleans; R. H. Patchin, New York; Will A. Peairs, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Carl J. Schmidlapp, New York; H. Sanborn 
Smith, Birmingham, Ala.; L. S. Smith, Cincinnati; Walter 
Stevens, East Orange, N. J.; Charles Sutter, St. Louis; 
Galen L. Stone, Boston; J. A. Troy, St. Louis; E. P. 
Thomas, New York. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session Thursday was given to reports 
on ‘‘World Conditions After the War’’ and ‘‘ Exports 
Control,’’ which dealt with measures already being taken 
by England, France, Germany and other of the bellig- 
erants in preparation for the great industrial and com- 
mercial struggle that inevitably will follow the ending of 
the present gigantic struggle for military supremacy. In 
connection with this it was emphasized that the United 
States must be prepared in every way to play her part 
after the war, and not be caught unprepared for that as 
she was caught unprepared for the contest of armed force. 

An interesting feature of this session was a series of 
addresses by representatives of the Government, including 
Thomas L. Chadbourne, counselor of the War Trade 
Board; Burwell 8. Cutler, chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; C. A. Richards, chairman of the 
contraband committee; H. R. Van Sinderen, chief of the 
Bureau of Exports; F, R. Peterson, chief of the Bureau 
of Imports. These all dwelt on what the Government is 
doing to assist exporters in preparation for the after- 
the-war commercial battles. 


AMERICAN TRADE AFTER THE WAR 
It was at this session that, so far as appears, the first 
spoken words in endorsement of the Webb-Pomerene bill 
directly were heard, but numerous appeals in that line 








were made later in the convention. This was during the 
address of Thomas P. Alder, of the United States Steel 
Products Co., who said in part: 

Many special conditions have arisen making changes 
necessary in the usual routine for handling export trade, 
due to the requirements of the United States Government 
arising from our entry into the world war. Among these 
may be mentioned the necessity for obtaining an enemy 
trade license before filling an order for a customer in the 
predicament of being classed as an enemy by the enemy 
trade and espionage acts; an export license before any 
export shipment can be made; a priority certificate to per- 
mit the manufacture and disposition of an article on the 
conservation list, and a railroad shipping permit to move 
the freight from interior to seaboard. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these conditions, of one thing I 
am certain: the American merchant, manufacturer and 
exporter, with the freedom and cojperation, combination 
and centralization permitted by the Webb-Pomerene Act, 
with steadfast honesty and integrity, by concentration of 
business capacity, sagacity and indomitable purpose fixed 
upon retention of old fields of trade and entrance into new 
world markets at the first opportunity, will find it possible 
not only to maintain a position, but will place American 
goods at the front in every market where they rightfully 
belong, and that terms of sale along safe and tried busi- 
ness lines will still be satisfactory to the buyer in the fu- 
ture as in the past. 


THURSDAY EVENING—GROUP MEETINGS 


Kight group meetings were arranged for discussion of 
special subjects, and four of these were held Thursday 
evening. Each was a good-sized convention in itself, the 
attendance ranging from 200 to 400, according to the 
nature of the subjects to be discussed. 

The first was devoted to ‘‘ Banking Facilities for For- 
eign Trade and Investment’’ and was presided over by 
Charles A. Hinsch, president of the American Bankers’ 
Association and of the Fifth-Third National Bank of 
Cincinnati. He condemned the ‘‘inefficient and hap- 
hazard methods of doing foreign business in the past,’’ 
and said: ‘‘If we would profit by our experience we 
should now begin to prepare for the struggle for commer- 
cial supremacy that will obtain when peace shall have 
been reéstablished.’’ 

G. A. O'Reilly, of the Irving National Bank, New York, 
who has spent many years in the Orient, urged ‘‘the 
elimination of some of the governmental regulations and 
laws now restricting American commercial enterprise 
abroad.’’ 


Holding What We Win 


The keynote of the talks before Group 2 was that 
export trade after the war will depend upon the efforts 
of Americans to keep what has been brought to them by 
the war. This was most emphasized by A. E. Ash- 
burner, foreign sales manager for the American Multi- 
graph Co., who said: 

The American manufacturer has been entirely too self- 
complaisant in the thought that we, as a nation, have built 
up the greatest trade balance in the history of the world. 
If we will carefully analyze the situation we will find that 
at least 70 percent of our present trade balance may be 
attributed largely to conditions brought about by the war 
rather than having been secured thru real legitimate com- 
petition in the world’s markets. Such business as this 
can not be considered as sound business; it can only be 
looked upon in the light of business of mushroom growth, 
for, frankly, we were the one country to which the world 
might turn for their raw materials as well as their manu- 
factured product. 

Upon the cessation of hostilities all the countries of the 
world will enter a struggle for their actual commercial 
existence. We will then witness exceedingly keen compe- 
tition, and this competition will be quite as strategic as 
the war we are now fighting with cold steel. It therefore 
behooves us to know where we are going and to be on our 
way. 

The presentation made by Mr. Ashburner was given 
further emphasis by W. M. Benney, manager of the 
foreign trade department of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, of New York, who said: 

We do not expect exports measured in dollars and cents 
to continue in the same volume as now in the years imme- 
diately following the war, but we do expect the proportion 
of manufactured goods going abroad from this country to 
increase progressively over that of the year preceding the 
war. 

For a time after peace is declared there will, no doubt, 
be a large demand for a variety of American products 
without solicitation on the part of our manufacturers, but 
we all know that the continuance of our export trade on 
a large scale in manufactured goods and the enlargement 
of that trade must depend on our own efforts, in the same 
way that we continue and extend our domestic trade. 


Preparing for the Foreign Field 


Commercial education as a necessity in foreign trade 
was the theme of Group 3 and speakers dwelt upon the 
importance of training for that line of effort as in any 
other. The principal addresses were made by Glen L. 
Swiggett, commercial education specialist of the United 
States Bureau of Education, and George H. Richards, of 
the Remington Typewriter Co. Mr. Swiggett urged 
greater attention to this necessity by colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States, and told how foreign coun- 
tries are spending vast sums in the education of their 
young men in the intricacies of foreign trade. 

Bearing on this, H. E, Cole, of the Standard Oil Co., 

told what his company is doing in the way of training 
its own forces for the foreign field, and at its own ex- 
yense. 
Mr. Richards, in adding emphasis to the position taken 
by the other speakers, put in a plea for the establish- 
ment of an adequate coast-to-coast steamship service in 
connection with development of water transportation on 
the great inland waterways, such as the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. 

Before Group 4, whose special theme was ‘‘Codpera- 
tion in Foreign Trade,’’ the greatest support for the 
Webb-Pomerene Act developed. Exhaustive reviews of 
the systems to be inaugurated in Great Britain and Ger- 
many after the war, prepared by Philip B. Kennedy, com- 
mercial attaché at London, and by Chauncey D. Shaw, 





assistant chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, awakened the members to the character of the 
competition that the United States exporters will have 
to meet in their struggle for worldwide commercial 
supremacy. Following these reports, and speaking 
directly on the bearing of the Webb-Pomerene bill, Gil- 
bert H. Montague, of New York, said: 


Advocated for the relief of American export trade, the 
Webb-Pomerene bill bids fair to accomplish not only its 
purpose but also a number of others, that together tran- 
scend any national, material and industrial advantage, 
and indeed comprise the highest humanitarian aims for 
which the United States entered the war—the rehabilita- 
tion of devastated Europe, the perpetuation of the com- 
mercial and financial ties binding the United States to its 
Allies, and for bringing together that league of nations 
by which alone lasting peace can be assured after this 
war. 


Practical organization of an export association under 
the Webb-Pomerene Act was suggested by George H. 
Charles, of the American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, who recommended the establishment of district 
selling agencies, in charge of district managers, with the 
membership made up of all exporters in the districts as 
they may be created. Among the activities, besides actual 
selling to the export trade, he suggested the introduction 
of practical courses of foreign trade studies in the uni- 
versities, schools and business colleges in such districts 
and the promulgation of the teaching of languages most 
practical in the fields of American trade enterprise, the 
compilation of complete lists of the various products ex- 
ported from the districts, a list of all foreign coun- 
tries in which district members are directly or indirectly 
interested, with recommendations how best such interests 
may be promoted. 


FRIDAY—GENERAL SESSION 


The second general session of the convention was held 
Friday morning, and was given over to ‘‘The American 
Merchant Marine,’’ as an assigned theme, but gave con- 
siderable attention to the development of inland water- 
ways as an essential adjunct. Plans and policies for the 
development of a merchant marine as a vital factor in 
winning the war and, following victory, its rehabilitation 
into a great national carrier system for the transporta- 
tion of American products to all world ports, were con- 
sidered. The most practical talk along the line of the 
development of .a great shipping industry for this coun- 
try was made by M. E. Farr, president of the American 
Shipbuilding Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, who said much in 
one of the briefest papers of the convention, in part as 
follows: 


The urgent demand for ocean tonnage from foreign in- 
terests during the past two years led to the establishment 
of a large number of American shipyards and the enlarge- 
ment of existing concerns. This prepared the way for and 
gave stimulus to create greater capacity to produce ocean 
tonnage. Our entrance into the war further increased 
these activities. Three shipbuilding plants of large capac- 
ity are now in course of construction by the United States 
Shipping Board. * * * 

It is essential that shipbuilding plants be located where 
favorable weather conditions prevail, where the climate is 
equable and housing conditions are ample and good, and 
where an adequate supply of skilled, semi-skilled and com- 
mon labor is obtainable. It is also important that such 
plants be situated on direct rail lines tapping fuel and 
material supplies, and in localities where economies in 
construction costs can be brought about. 

In order to compete with our foreign rivals after the 
present war is over we must be able to produce ships equal 
in quality, cost and economy in operation, or lose in the 
race for maritime supremacy or equality. The American 
shipbuilders must, therefore, prepare for the strong com- 
petition, by providing their plants with modern tools, ma- 
chinery and equipment and, what is still more important, 
by creating technical and operating organizations of the 
highest order and efficiency. 

Our leading post-war competitors will be Great Britain, 
Japan and Germany, altho other countries will take an 
important part in ship production. The great potential 
resources in labor and material in countries not heretofore 
engaged in shipbuilding may yet be developed and these 
nations become powerful factors in ship production. 

The most reliable reports now obtainable show that the 
production of new ship tonnage overbalances that de- 
stroyed. A large amount of new American tonnage will 
soon be available, and production will rapidly increase in 
volume until an ocean carrying capacity is provided fully. 
ample to meet war and commercial requirements. f 

Owing to high wages and the prevailing standard of liv- 
ing, construction costs in this country are excessive and 
compare unfavorably with conditions in Great Britain and 
Japan. The average daily wage for a 9-hour day in British 
and a 10-hour day in Japanese yards is as follows: 


Great Britain Jape n 


ec., 917 
TES ESSA eer Ser ase $2.16 to $2.79 75ce to 90c 
SUNTIRUMMEUNNL, 2... 5 wicie aisielened 65654 $1.94 0c 
lS ee Ser eerie 


1.81 60c 
compared with the present wage for an 8-hour day in lead- 
ing American yards, as follows: 
i ae ese oes PoGasaaw ys sete oh wasn see 
Semi-skilled ........... ee ee eet ee 
Unskilled ...... wauaewe Se Ra eres oe 
Piecework rates in American yards are proportionately 
higher. , 

The standardization of ships has come to stay. This 
standardization may be applied to the conventiona’ or the 
fabricated type. Variations in size and arrangement of 
steamers are necessary to meet the requirements of special 
trades and commodities, but in any event the ship should 
be of standard design. * * * 

A committee consisting of representative shipbuilders, 
similar to the council associated with the British Admi- 
ralty, would be of great assistance to such of our govern- 
ment agencies as are concerned in the production of mer- 
chant ships. ; 

While the production of ocean tonnage may not have 
fully come up to the hopes and expectations of many, it 
must be remembered that the shipbuilding industry in 
America is in process of development, and the construc- 
tion program of the Navy and the Shipping Board is vastly 
greater than ever undertaken by any nation. y 

Within the next few months the country will possess 
scores of shipyards. fully equipped for the production + 
both steel and wooden ships; mills with more than ample 
capacity to provide materials; and sufficient skilled labor 
to enable us to continue a maximum of shi production, 
The unselfish codperation of these interests is essential 
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we are to meet successfully the certain competition of the 
future. 
The Place of Water Transportation 


Following in line with the great problem of expansion 
of our ocean going merchant marine came the address of 
Walter Parker, general manager of the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce, whose subject was ‘‘The Relation 
of Inland Waterways to the Development of Foreign 
Trade,’’ and after an elaborate discussion of every phase 
of internal waterway development he summed up his 
claims concisely as follows: 


Now comes the day of the boat again—this time as an 
adjunct and a coéjperating factor in transportation—and 
with it comes a more accurate sense of proportion and 
knowledge of what constitutes transportation economy. 
Its use as a war measure for the relief of an overburdened 
railroad system undoubtedly will be followed by the de- 
velopment of the system to meet the needs of reconstruc- 
tion and development that peace will bring. 

To become a helpful factor in transportation and a per- 
manent aid in the development of our foreign trade, the 
boats need: 


Dependable and adequate channels between sections 
capable of developing important commerce. 

Waterside terminal and storage equipment capable 
of coérdinating river and rail. 

Efficient equipment that will permit of regular and 
economic service. 

Assurance that no railroad will be permitted to 
employ unduly depressed rates or unfair practices as 
a club against boat lines. 

Assurance that “thru” bills of lading under joint 
rates based on cost of service will be issued. 

Water-front river-rail-ocean .terminal and storage 
facilities at the ports in which commodities can rest 
at low cost between the period of production and con- 
sumption. 


Thus equipped, the boat lines can and undoubtedly will 
become a valuable adjunct to the general transportation 
system of the country, by rendering an efficient and low 
cost service to commodity handlers where such a service is 
needed, particularly to assist successful competition in 
overseas markets. 

In the Mississippi Valley, which embraces 41 percent of 
the area of the United States, there is a great railroad 
system which serves a large territory in which almost 
every trade center is reached by navigable water to the 
sea. In order successfully to compete with boat lines this 
railroad has developed its economy of operation to a very 
high degree. In this way it has been able to reduce its 
transportation charges almost to a point where old-time 
boats without terminal efficiency can not successfully 
compete. 

It would be folly to force this efficient and profit paying 
railroad to raise its transportation charges to a level that 
would enable old-style boats without terminal equipment 
to successfully compete. 

But it would be good business to cause the creation of 
economic waterside terminal and storage facilities, and 
the building and regular operation of efficient craft which 
could successfully compete with the lowest rates an effi- 
cient railroad could make. 

By encouraging both the railroads and the boat lines to 
effect all the economies they can, and then operate on a 
cost plus profit basis, in full coérdination, the best inter- 
ests of the country will be served and the way of the 
oversea trader will be made easier. 

And that is exactly what the Federal Government seems 
determined to do. 

Communities are being encouraged to erect publicly 
owned waterfront terminal and storage facilities which 
will serve boats and railroads without prejudice. 

Modern boat building by private enterprise is not now 
attractive, because of high costs of labor and material and 
because of uncertainty as to how far the Government in- 
tends to go in the encouragement of permanent use of the 
waterways. 

But the Government itself has begun the construction of 
boats as a war measure, the general public is now keenly 
alive to the necessity for the permanent as well as tempo- 
rary use of the waterways, and many water-side towns 
are engaged in modern terminal building. Meanwhile, 
Congress has made clear the fact that in the future it does 
not intend to be so free in the appropriation of channel 
improvement funds unless the communities interested 
agree to provide terminal equipment and make provision 
for the actual use of their waterways. 

The forces making for the use of the country’s inland 
waterways are gathering strength rapidly, and within a 
year inland water-borne commerce probably will have be- 
gun to assume proportions as a war measure. The trans- 
lation of a war service by water into a peace-time service 
as an adjunct should, and probably will, come as a natural 
and normal effect of a cause that can not be denied. 

The basis of our plans for the future of our foreign trade 
should include due regard for the forces that are now revo- 
lutionizing our transportation system. These forces are 
imparting new and highly important elements of trade 
economy. * * * 

In June, last, Congress amended and passed a rivers and 
harbors bill carrying a river regulation provision. This 
amendment provides for the appointment by the President 
of a commission of seven whose duty it shall be to formu- 
late a plan, for adoption by Congress, by which the Gov- 
ernment may conserve and use for the purposes of agri- 
culture, commerce and industry much of the natural 
drainage of the country which now runs to waste in the 
form of destructive floods. The means at hand include: 

Contour plowing, which will permit the rainfall to re- 
main in the furrows long enough to soak into the ground, 
thus conserving moisture for the benefit of plant life, re- 
ducing soil erosion, checking flood formation and aug- 
menting the dry season flow of streams and rivers. 

Forestation and reforestation, thus utilizing waste lands 
and mountain sides in such a way as to realize an asset 
of timber and at the same time check soil erosion and re- 
tard the flood-forming run-off from rains and melting 
snows. 

Impounding.of flood waters for power development and 
Stream flow regulation. 

The use of flood waters in the irrigation of arid lands, 
thus checking flood formation, and, by restoring the natu- 
ral ground water supply, promote agriculture and the feed- 
ing of stream flow during the dry season. 

The drainage of wet lands and their use in the produc- 
tion of food which the overseas trade will need from 
America in large volume during years to come. 


At a luncheon following the Friday general session 
E, M: ‘Herr, president of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., laid emphasis upon both a merchant 
marine and the Webb-Pomerene Act as important and 
practically essential aids to the proper development of 
foreign trade. 


GROUP MEETINGS—FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The whole of Friday afternoon was given over to four 
group meetings similar to those held Thursday evening, 
but dealing with different topics. These were: ‘‘For- 
eign Credits and Credit Information,’’ ‘‘Problems of the 
Smaller Manufacturer and Merchant,’’ ‘‘Latin American 
Trade Relations,’’ all of these largely technical, tho 
treating of the importance of Latin-American relations, 
which has been dwelt upon more or less by other speakers 
at the previous meetings. At the fourth of these group 
Meetings especial attention was given to the Pacific export 
trade, including that with Japan, China, Siberia, and 








meeting was presided over by W. D. Wheelwright, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Export Lumber Co., and who, in a 
paper on ‘‘Return Cargoes and Raw Material,’’ said in 
part: 


The extension of our trade depends primarily on ships, 
but in only slightly less degree on the return cargoes, pref- 
erably of raw products, which must be had if ships are to 
run economically. Obviously, when a ship which carries 
our goods to Japan or China has to come back in ballast, 
the entire cost of the voyage must be borne by the outward 
cargo. This reduces the money values of our products to 
the extent of the extra freight, which at present shipping 
rates, unlikely to decrease for some time after the war, 
_ determines whether we can afford to make a ship- 
ment. 

But there is another reason for our cultivating or origi- 
nating a west-to-east business across the Pacific. We will 
be confronted at the conclusion of peace terms with the 
problem of the status of laborers who have for years been 
employed on war work and that of soldiers whose occupa- 
tions will have gone. For the sake of the existence of our 
social order we must find remunerative employment for 
the great number of men who soon after the war will be 
seeking it. It is largely to handling and manufacture of 
raw products that we must look for employment of these 
men. 

In building up our shipping we must remember these 
facts: Foreign built ships are not admitted to American 
registry save under ,onerous conditions, so the would-be 
American ship owner is limited to tonnage built in this 
country. In normal times, the cost of a steamship built 
here is from one-third to one-half greater than that of the 
same craft built in Great Britain. Laws of the United 
States provide conditions as to nationality and wages of 
crews, and number of sailors who must be carried, entail- 
ing an additional cost to the owner of a third to a half. 

Under these conditions the Japanese have come very 
near to a monopoly of the carrying trade of the Pacific, 
They control not only established lines, which are i 
posed to carry freight for all shippers at fixed rates with- 
out discrimination (which they never do), but by tramp 
steamers, whose owners or charterers are also buyers and 
sellers of the cargo. One can hardly speak too highly of 
the energy and capacity of the Japanese, so you may ask 
yourself what chance America has to compete with them 
in trade when he is dependent upon them for transporta- 
tion. 

The United States Government will own enough ships to 
rehabilitate the ocean commerce of the country if only the 
nation will continue ownership and let the ships out to 
its citizens on fair terms. The sale of the ships would 
mean their immediate transfer to other flags, except as 
they could be used in coastwise trade, and would put an 
end forever to our hopes of a great maritime fleet operated 
under the Stars and Stripes. For outside of coastwise 
trade there would be no competition between foreign and 
American buyers, and the foreigners would get the fleet 
at their own price and use it to perpetuate the exclusion of 
American citizens from the maritime trade of the world. 


BANQUET—FRIDAY EVENING 


The banquet Friday evening was a brilliant affair, 
inspiring because of thé enormous wealth and interna- 
tional prominence of many of the guests and the fervor of 
patriotism, the tributes to the flag and the pledges of all 
to stand by the Government to the last in the great 
struggle of democracy against imperialism, 

During the day E. N. Hurley, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, telegraphed his inability to reach 
Cincinnati, and with it a message to Mr. Farrell to be 
read at the gathering in which he said: 


The share of world commerce to which the United States 
aspires is that to which the resources, the skill and the 
resourcefulness of our people entitle us in fair and friendly 
competition with the nations that are at once our custom- 
ers and our suppliers of material and merchandise. We 
are building ships first and foremost for the war, but they 
will be useful for the future world trade as well. Remem- 
ber that once their part in winning the war is ended a 
large number of them will be engaged in bringing back 
to home and industry the victorious soldiers, and in trans- 
porting to Europe the materials necessary for reconstruc- 
tion of normal life freed from the menace of avaricious 
autocracy. These vessels will serve the commerce of other 
nations equally with our own, their facilitation of the 
trade of the world will be the corollary of the freedom 
of the seas we fight to assure. And if there are any men 
among you who doubt that we are going to have a vast 
fleet I will simply ask whether you have heard of a well- 
rat ga in our organization whose name is Charles M. 
Schwab. 


A Codperative System for Foreign Commerce 


Impromptu remarks were made by a number of dele- 
gates who were called on during the time assigned to Mr. 
Hurley, including Fred J. Koster, San Francisco, and 
B. F. Harris, Champaign, Til. The set address of James 
A. Farrell concluded that feature of the program. He 
finished with these words: 

One imperative duty of gatherings like this is to impress 
upon the people of the United States the immediate neces- 
sity of mobilizing their surplus resources as a preparation 
for the demands of the foreign trade of the immediate fu- 
ture. It may well be that after the war has been brought 
to a successful termination we may be able to speak in 
terms of coéperation, on the broadest and most generous 
scale, with the manufacturers and producers of our pres- 
ent Allies, rather than in terms of keen competition. But 
effective cojperation can be rendered only if we have first 
organized among ourselves a cojperative system of foreign 
commerce. It would merely be to pay a decent regard 
to the ethics of international intercourse if we bear in 
mind that we have had since the Civil War the use of for- 
eign ships in carrying up to 90 percent of American over- 
seas commerce. It would subserve the interest of foreign 
buyers besides displaying a courteous regard for the neces- 
sities of competing foreign nations if we did our best to 
make good the losses our foreign competitors have suf- 
fered in the destruction of their own shipping. This pro- 
ceeds on the assumption, which I should regard as an en- 
tirely probable one, that the end of the war will find us 
with a supply of ocean-going vessels somewhat in excess 
of the requirements of any expansion of exports which 
may be necessary to provide employment for our surplus 
labor and markets for the products of our surplus industry. 


THE FINAL SESSION 


The most important matter before the convention this 
morning was the report of the general convention com- 
mittee, which presented a ‘‘Declaration of Principles,’’ 
covering every phase of patriotic service, to which the 
membership of the touncil was pledged and which was 
unanimously adopted by the convention. Especially do 
they commit the members to every sacrifice of business 
convenience that in the north Atlantic may be main- 
tained an adequate fleet of merchant ships, in codpera- 
tion with strictly war vessels, to insure the safe trans- 
portation of troops and supplies, and to assist with their 
experience and advice to make that service as effective as 
possible. It is pledged that the members will submit in 
patriotic spirit to all necessary restrictions that may be 
imposed by the Government in the regulation of export 
and import trade for the purpose of weakening the power 
of the enemy. Improvement of internal waterways and 





the use to a greater extent of southern ports as a measure 
of relief from the congestion at eastern ports are recom- 
mended. The enactment of the Webb-Pomerene bill is 
commended because of the belief that ‘‘it provides a 
means by which manufacturers, merchants and producers 
of natural products, and more especially those of mod- 
erate size, may associate their resources.’’ 

The executive committee will select the place for the 
next convention from a number of applications already 
in hand. 


ISSUES SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 22.—From a canvass of the 
southern pine wholesale trade Executive Secretary W. L. 
Goodnow of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
has collected some interesting information which he has 
issued in the form of a special summary of the replies. 
Twice as many members reported increase of order files 
in the last thirty days as reported decreases. Those 
reporting decreases gave as reasons: 

‘‘Out of market until present orders are filled; ’’ ‘‘ Only 
selling stock we know we can ship;’’ ‘‘Not taking on 
much new business;’’ ‘‘Have not tried to sell until old 
orders are cleared up.’’ 

Kighteen reported still experiencing difficulty in get- 
ting mills to accept orders, but eleven find improvement 
in movements of shipments from the mills in the time 
mentioned, while four say there is no improvement, and 
others did not answer that question. Seven report car 
supply better, two better on some lines, but all other 
replies are to the effect that conditions in that respect 
are either no better or are worse. 

It is noted that the embargo situation is generally bet- 
ter, fourteen members reporting improvement decided, 
others about the same and only three none. 

As to what lines States and sections are most affected 
the replies varied. One said Pennsylvania and New 
York, another Central Freight Association territory as 
especially bad; another nearly all Upper Peninsula, 
Michigan, especially as to shipments to Detroit; another 
east of Pittsburgh, and another southern lines. Thus it 
appears that while a majority of the members report 
betterment in the embargo situation their troubles, such 
as remain, are pretty well distributed over the country. 

On the query as to the outlook for business the replies 
are equally varied and the synopsis of them given out is 
interesting. ~Here are some of the replies: 

Only fair volume in sight, and as shipping conditions are 
so bad we do not except any decline. Looks good if Govern- 
ment does not impose more stringent restrictions. Fairly 
good if shipments could be made. Could sell the stocks if we 
were sure of shipments. Could be enjoying healthy business 
if we could give customers some assurance when they would 
receive the stock, as factories are using a large amount of 
lumber and are finding it necessary to purchase from retail 
yards on account of the ne of the wholesaler and manu- 
facturer to deliver the goods. ot very good, except on Gov- 
ernment orders. Would be good, but we think we will have 
trouble getting cars and also from embargoes. Good if cars 
can get thru embargoes. Very good in country districts gen- 
erally, but city trade is not so encouraging. Building trade 
just fair but industrial trade good. The outlook seems con- 


tingent on the supply of lumber and the ability of carriers 
and mills to deliver it. 








SWINE BREEDERS HOLD MEETING 


New Orweans, La., April 22.—The Louisiana Swine 
Breeders’ Association held its annual spring meeting last 
Friday, on the model cut-over land farm of Houlton Bros., 
at Uneedus, La., the delegates journeying there by auto- 
mobile from Hammond and spending several hours in an 
inspection of the Houlton live stock plant and general 
farming operations. 

The business session, which followed a substantial 
luncheon tendered by W. L. Houlton, was devoted largely 
to discussion of legislative measures to be presented to 
the Louisiana legislature at its coming session. The 
association’s legislative committee was instructed to 
present and urge enactment of the following: 

A modern chattel mortgage law to meet the requirements of 
the live stock industry, modeled on the lines of the laws of 
Texas, Oklahoma and Mississippi; repeal of the old Spanish 
law prohibiting cattle being brought to Louisiana from other 
States for grazing purposes; requiring stockyards and rail- 
road cattle pens to be adequately equipped with watering 
facilities and kept in sanitary condition; requiring all ac- 
counts of sales to set forth clearly the date of sale and the 
names of the purchasers, and requiring that settlements be 
made within thirty-six hours after the sale of live stock ; pro- 
hibiting dogs from running at large and making the owners 
of worthless curs responsible for the damage done by their 
dogs; a pure seed law that will protect the farmers and the 
public; a Statewide fence law in regard to swine; purchase 
by the State of a tract of land for the University and Agricul- 
tural College so as to enable students of agriculture to ac- 
quire practical knowledge of that branch of the business ; pro- 
viding for the Torrens system of registering of land titles; to 
protect the breeders of live stock by regulating the services of 
stallions and jacks; creating the office of public weigher and 
grader of cotton, similar to the Mississippi law on the same 
subject; an amendment to the constitution exempting from 
taxation for ten years all new improvements on agricultural 
lands. ; 

Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern 
Pine Asrociation, was invited to address the meeting, 
and in & brief talk pledged the codperation of the Pine 
association in the development of the live-stock industry 
on the cut-over areas. nea: 

The convention voted to accept the invitation of Boga- 
lusa to hold the July meeting there, and the invitation 
of the New Orleans Association of Commerce to hold 
the spring, 1919, meeting in New Orleans, in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the Southern Cattlemen’s 
Association. 


APPOINTED TRADE COMMISSION EXAMINER 


Houston, Tex., April 22.—C. E. Boggs, who has been 
employed in the auditing department of the Kirby Lumber 
Co. here for about a year, was recently notified of his 
appointment as examiner for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in the lumber division. Mr. Boggs is now in Wash- 
ington, where his headquarters will be. Before coming 
to Houston he was assistant general auditor of the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co, of Shreveport, La, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF MILLWORK DISCUSS COST FINDING 


Cost Information Bureau Has Been of Inestimable Benefit to Trade — Correspondence Course for Estimators Proves its Value 
—Significant Facts and Figures Relating to Costs Are Cited 


The annual meeting of the Millwork Cost Information 
Bureau was held at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, on 
Wednesday, April 24, with a very excellent attendance 
and-a great deal of interest and enthusiasm manifested 
in the work of this very useful organization. 

President Frank J. Moss, of Kansas City, Mo., had no 
written address to offer, but called attention to the fact 
that the work of the bureau during the last year had 
drawn out a great deal of commendation and nothing 
in the way of dissatisfaction or adverse criticism; and 
that it had succeeded in making very material progress 
in a year which was for many reasons a peculiarly un- 
favorable one for association work. These details, he 
stated, were fully shown in the written reports, and he 
would therefore not attempt to recapitulate them at this 
time. 

Inasmuch as this is a cost finding and accounting or 
ganization, it might be anticipated that its financial re 
port would follow the highest accounting practice, in 
which particular it fully met expectations and might well 
be adopted as to form by other lumber associations. The 
report was made up from the audit of Marwick, Mitchell, 
Peat & Co., public accountants, and consisted of three 
pages, the first two of which are reproduced below. 

Balance Sheet as at Jan. 31, 1918 

Asscts 
cevibe se $ 526.50 
$4,526.06 


Cash fund—-AChicago , 
Cash in hands of treasurer.......... ae 
Members’ accounts receivable less provis 


jon for doubtful accounts 1,009.58 


3,516.48 


Due from employees. . — ; ; 25.00 
Inventories : 
| Ry Pee : ou pial $ 209.41 
Cost book “A".. ‘ side 149.50 
Binders ..... , a P 109.70 
168.61 
Furniture and fixtures..... Werrrtre oy 
Less reserve for depreciation ; janes 388.58 


694.02 


Liabilities 
Notes payable to members...... , 5 . & 650.00 
Surplus . ? cre oSia's 222.66 
$5,872.66 
Income and Expense Account for the Period from Jan. 26, 
1917, to Jan. 31, 1918 
Income : 
Dues—Class ‘‘1” 
Dues——Class * 
Dues——Class “3 
Initiations > - .> 
Accountants’ services 3, y 
Nstimating services ais aie ae ie Salis oe 388.69 
Special services ........... a seis 4p PORT): 110.00 
Proceeds from sales of cost books and forms. . 1,248.58 


, ..$ 5,040.00 
ieGanias 5,710.00 
582.01 






Total income . $26,054.28 
lixpenses : 
Salaries of secretary and clerks 
Traveling expenses 





SE Seer eee 951.90 
Promotion expense 752.82 


Office supplies, including cost books and 
|) - A 

Postage ..... ve ; 

Telephone and telegrams... 

Miscellaneous expenses . 

Interest . ate et bin + 4% 

Insurance 





Total expenses $23,556.18 


Net income ome a ‘ $ 2,498.10 
Deduct: 
Reserve for depreciation of furniture 
INNER £2159. 9::0- 510 65-6 9/2 100's o 0° 108.26 
Reserve for doubtful accounts due from 
a Rene ae 69%) 4FENE aCe Vo 649.58 
T5HT.SA4 


Net income after allowance for re 
ME Fix BIS ln dig Eh dork > 4:95 ai ood ha se $ 1,740.26 
Surplus as at Jan. 26, 1917, as per our 
EES: bi aieliew nis Gp Wh0d.0 9 54a' 9.90 0 ae eas 
Add refund of traveling expenses—R. H. 
Browne ° : 


Deduct : 
Cancellations affecting previous 
ES ee a ee es $861.25 
Reserve for depreciation 
March 381, 1916, to January 
26, 1917 
Reserve for doubtful accounts 
previous period 


Surplus as at Jan. 26, 1917, adjusted. ........ 3,482.40 
Surplus as at Jan, 31, 1918... 


The third page was a budget showing on the present 
operation the monthly receipts and expenditures, showing 
a probable surplus of about $250 a month exclusive of 
the work of the cost accountants. The expense of the 
cost accountants’ work for the past twelve months was 
$4,032.35 while the revenues were $3,545, a deficit of 
$487.35. The report announced that while traveling 
expenses have greatly increased, the bureau does not 
intend to raise the charges on this work to.its members 
and will take care of the deficits from its general surplus 
as a part of its general service. 

The following interesting table was included showing 
the progress of the bureau during the year: 

January January 
26,1917 31,1918 


eee sce hae 176 209 
Cost systems installed.................... 65 ‘ 
NS A” OS as gee eoa's.o % ooh g 791 825 


One added feature of the service during the year was 
the establishing of a correspondence course for esti- 
mators to familiarize them with the use of the cost 
books. There have been 397 enrolled in this course, of 
whom sixty-nine have completed it and 139 have com- 
pleted over half the course. Of those who enrolled in the 
course, forty-four are now in the service of the country 
and their studies necessarily interrupted. 





The chair then asked for experiences from the various 
directors of the association and as they did not readily 
volunteer called upon each interne by name. KE. J. 
Curtis, of Clinton, Iowa, stated that the two special 
features of the work during the last year to his mind 
were the establishment of the estimator’s course and 
the very excellent financial showing of the association. 
Ile was himself a firm believer in the cost principles on 
which the bureau stood and the first question which was 
asked of an applicant for a position as estimator was 
whether he were familiar with cost book ‘‘A.’’ 

J. A. Loetscher, of Dubuque, Iowa, paid his compli- 
ments to the secretary of the bureau as a very able man 
who in his opinion should be credited with a great deal of 
the progress which had been accomplished during the 
year. 

W. M. Otis, of the Columbia.Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Columbia, 8. C., said: ‘Our Southern Sash, Door 
& Millwork Manufacturers’ Association has been or- 
ganized for about fourteen years. It was principally 
to give us an opportunity to get together. We find that 
the work of the Millwork Cost Information Bureau has 
added a great deal of interest to our meetings and has 
given us something definite to talk about. It is no un- 
common thing to have interesting discussions of three 
or four hours upon some phase of cost work as presented 
by your bureau. We are more than satisfied with our 
membership in it.’’ 

Charles T. Abeles, of Little Rock, Ark., stated that 
he was so thoroly convinced of the value of this cost 
work that he had employed from the bureau one of its 
most experienced and highest priced men, a man of such 
value that the bureau later had attempted to hire him 
back again. He employed an estimator who is a very 
good man but did not know much about cost book ‘-.A,’” 
however, he is learning. ‘‘We have made some tests 
where our estimators would figure work independently 
and then check it up by the cost books and these results 
have shown us that we are not safe unless we stick pretty 
closely to that book.’’ 

Frank Stevens of the Waco (Texas) Sash & Door Co., 
stated that his company has been active in preaching the 
M. ©. I. B. gospel among its competitors. Some pres- 
sure had been necessary at the outset in order to get 
estimators to take up the book and use it. It was found 
that the estimators had a very good idea of costs of ma- 
terial and labor but a very poor conception of overhead 
costs. The chief estimator, however, has taken the cor 
respondence course and an assistant estimator is also 
taking it. 

Ki. C. Noelke, of Burlington, Iowa, said that if his 
firm did not have the cost book in use by its estimators 
he could not be present at the meeting. He was here, 
however, in the full confidence that any job that came 
in would be properly costed by his estimating department 
because they had the book to follow as their guide. The 
firm may have lost some business since using the book, 
but prefers to lose business rather than to lose money. 

Among others who gave similar experiences were KE. R. 
Jones of Shreveport, La.; Aug. Wahlfeld, of Peoria, II1.; 
Secretary C. B. Harmon, of the Southern Sash, Door 
& Millwork Manufacturers’ Association; Norman L. 
Godfrey, of Davenport, Iowa, and Mr. Cushing, of Cush- 
ing Bros. Ltd., millwork manufacturers at Calgary, Al- 
berta. Mr, Cushing’s remarks were received with much 
interest and attention and in part he said: 

Personally, I have been interested in millwork for more 
than thirty years in Calgary. There was not much of it 
in Calgary, or in Alberta, thirty years ago. For a number 
of years I had looked after all the details of the business 
myself and had arrived at the conclusion that there was 
not very much about it I did not know. I had a cost method 
that I thought a good one, because it always worked out 
just the way I expected it to do. For the last twelve years 
or more IT have not been so closely in touch with that part 
of the work as previously, and during these years we have 
expanded until we are now .operating four factories 200 to 
500 miles from our head office and factory in Calgary. We 
have found by reports and investigations that it is very 
dificult to get our factories all to figure on the same basis. 
There was one recent instance which convinced me that we 
would have to adopt some uniform system of practicing, 

After relating an instance of a serious discrepancy 
in price between headquarters office and another of the 
factories, Mr. Cushing continued in part: 

In western Canada there is no organization of millwork 
manufacturers, we have organizations of lumber manufac 
turers and of lumber retailers, but nothing that takes in 
the millwork operators. One definite thing I will have to 
do when I return, after IT have had a little more conversa- 
tion with your secretary, is to see if it is possible to get our 
millwork people into some sort of an organization and if pos 
sible to get them to take up also the work of the Millwork 
Cost Information Bureau. 

The chair, in graceful acknowledgment of Mr. Cush- 
ing’s remarks, stated that the organization was founded 
with the idea of service and that there was not a dollar 
in it for any of its members except as it helps them to 
make additional dollars in their own individual opera- 
tions. He cited the establishment of the correspondence 
school for estimators as an evidence of the desire of the 
bureau to give additional service to its subscribers, even 
at an added expense of several thousand dollars. 


Officers Reélected 

The directors of the Millwork Cost Information Bureau 
are elected directly by the subscribers one from each 
of the several geographic sections into which the work 
is divided. The election of officers is made at the annual 
meeting and on the present occasion the entire previous 
ticket was unanimously reélected. Certain of the officers 
expressed their opinion that the offices should be passed 
around but a number of the members were rather em- 
phatic upon the point that there should be no change in 
the very successful administration of the organization 
under the conditions existing at the present time, and this 


was expressed in an unanimous vote for the re-election of 
the following ticket: 

President—-F. J. Moss, Kansas City, Mo. 

Vice president—E. J. Curtis, Clinton, Lowa. 

Vice president—Charles T. Abeles, Little Rock, Ark. 

lreasurer—J. A. Loetscher, Dubuque, Iowa. 

The meeting then adjourned for the morning and was 
followed by a meeting of the board of directors, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At 1 o’clock those in attendance at the meeting took 
luncheon together in Room 108 and the afternoon session 
was held in the same room immediately following the 
luncheon, There was no program for the meeting and it 
was devoted entirely to informal discussion of various 
features of cost work except that by invitation B. 
Arthur Johnson read the same paper which had been pre- 
pared for another sash and door meeting a few days 
previously, reviewing some facts in the earlier history of 
sash and door manufacture and sash and door associations, 

In the general cost discussion some rather interesting 
figures were presented to show the increase in cost. Presi- 
dent Moss read figures of prime cost for his own com- 
pany, the American Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, show- 
ing comparative costs of material and direct expenses in- 
volved in delivering it on the factory floor for the first 
quarter of the years 1916 to 1918, respectively as follows: 
45.96; 56.52; 67.82. 

Charles T. Abeles, of Little Rock, read the following 
schedule of hour cost: 

January, 1917 December, 1917 


Machine labor including helpers. .224% cents 33 cents 
SBTC OMMADON 5 15) 6:.1014 28 oe. Whe 4-5 aloe 29 «cents 34.5 cents 
oe US CL a ere 32.9 cents 34.4 cents 
CC MOUEIPN: x's + oss 0104 0 0'9s19'6 20.9 cents 21.8 cents 
Commercial burden ............. 17.8 percent 16.3 percent 


For Kansas City the following direct labor costs per 
thousand feet were reported for the first quarter of the 
year 1916, 1917 and 1918, these also being figures of the 
American Sash & Door Co.: $22.35; $25.34; and $32.94, 
respectively. There will be another 10 percent addition 
on the first of May. The chair in his comment pointed out 
that it is more difficult to follow costs on a rising market 
and that on such a market the cost of replacements should 
always be used instead of the original cost, because on a 
falling market it is the lower cost of replacement which 
must govern it and it is impossible to obtain the higher 
costs of production on goods which are in stock in the 
warehouse, 

One member reported using 9, machine burden of 35 
cents and a bench burden of 25 cents with a 10 percent 
commercial burden, while another reported using machine 
burden of 49 cents and a bench burden of 26 cents with 
commercial burdens varying from 11.5 to 12.1 percent. 

The figures of cost book ‘‘A’’ are basing figures of 
which about 40 percent under normal conditions are sup- 
posed to represent actual net cost with no profit added. 
Altho this will not cover fresh costs, the various burdens 
present stated the discount basis in various directions 
varying from 40 to 60 percent. In Chicago at the present 
time, it is not possible to get a higher price than 60 per- 
cent off the list which is actually below cost. 

Mr. Gibson, of the Woodward Lumber Company, 
Augusta, Ga., told of some of the accomplishments of a 
little local organization in his town. The three manu- 
facturers who are members of the local association are 
also all in the Millwork Cost Information Bureau. They 
are all members of the Georgia Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and of the Southern Sash, Door and Blind Manufac- 
turers’ Association and all three are active in all of these 
organizations. 

The local exchange has a credit department and Wood- 
ward Lumber Co.’s loss on bad accounts in 1916 was one- 
fourth of one percent on which certain collections were 
afterward made. For 1917, its losses and bad accounts 
were less than $600 on a business running somewhere 
around $225,000 and on this $600 also some further collec- 
tions have been made since the first of the year. 

The speaker stated that competition was held free in 
Augusta, Ga., but inasmuch as these three leading firms 
were users of cost book ‘‘A’’ the competition was also 
intelligent and they were not having variations of 40 
or 50 or even 100 percent in estimates upon the same job 
as have been too often the case where there was no in- 
telligent basis of information for estimating purposes. 

A number of other short experience talks were given, 
all showing a great deal of practical interest in the work 
of the bureau and also testifying to the fact that the 
more than 800 cost books which are now out are being 
used more and more all the time, the correspondence 
course for estimators in particular having been a various 
active step in promoting such use. 





LUMBER REQUISITIONED IN PHILADELPHIA 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 25.—The Government req- 
usitioned lumber in Philadelphia yards on Wednesday, 
the total called for being between 300,000 and 400,000 
feet of various items of North Carolina and southern pine. 
Much is being loaded out today. No yards have been 
cleaned out and some yards have not been touched. No 
official notice has been issued, but lumbermen are expect- 
ing additional requisitions until eventually all the lum- 
ber will be taken that can be used on work under way 
here. The situation is considered serious from the com- 
mercial side on account of the previous shortage. The 
prices being paid by the Government are far below com- 
mercial prices, but lumbermen are codperating in a spirit 
of loyalty. Some dealers are expecting large water ship- 
ments, which will prevent some commanéeering if they 
arrive in time. 
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[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SHREVEPORT, La., April 24.—That progress is being 
made by the committee which was appointed at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., last month to consider uniform cost account- 
ing was reported here today at an open competition plan 
meeting of members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States which was held in con- 
nection with the regular monthly meeting of the South- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers Club, of which Albert 
Deutsch, of the Sabine River Lumber & Logging Co., of 
Oakdale, La., and A. O. Davis, of the Louisiana Lumber 
Co., of Alexandria, La., are president and secretary, 
respectively... The uniform cost and open competition 
meeting was directed by Frank R. Gadd, of Cincinnati, 
assistant to the president of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States, with J. B. Robin- 
son, of the Pelican Lumber Co., of Mounds, La., as chair- 
man. Members who attended this gathering also at- 
tended the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ meet- 
ing, at which Mr, Gadd was one of the principal speakers. 

Manufacturing, marketing problems, sales reports and 
cost accounting were the main topics discussed at the 
open competition plan. The uniform cost accounting 
committee, Mr. Gadd reported, has engaged a certified 
accountant who is now visiting the different southern mills 
to become acquainted with the cost of production. When 
the accountant finishes his southern tour he will visit 
mills in the mountain and river sections, and will then 
report to the committee at Cincinnati. 

J. M..Pritchard, of Memphis, secretary-manager of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and J. 
H. Townshend, of Memphis, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, also addressed 
the southwestern manufacturers, 


SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MEN CONFER 


Mr. Pritchard spoke in detail on the findings of a com- 
mittee sent by the association he represents to Washing- 
ton to seek information regarding a controversy between 
hardwood manufacturers and the purchasing committee of 
the vehicle manufacturers regarding thick oak for Gov- 
ernment escort wagons and vehicles, and Mr. Townshend 
spoke regarding rates. 

President Deutsch declared that his association re- 
peatedly had gone on record as being willing to furnish 
material at any reasonable price, even if below the figures 
on which prices are based as the cost of raw material, if 
the benefits of such concessions go to the Government. 

On motion of Secretary Davis, a resolution prepared by 
himself, J. B. Robinson and R. C. Witbeck, the latter of 
Alexandria, La., was unanimously adopted, asking the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association to adopt at its 
annual meeting in June a rule making applicable grades 
on vehicle stock, also protesting against the inspection 
of shinments by national inspectors at the points of 
origin unless agreeable to the sellers. The club pledged 
heartiest codperation in furnishing the Government with 
all hardwood lumber required for constructing army 
vehicles or for other purposes to help win the war. 


Reports showed that the demand for hardwood, espe- 
cially thick oak, is in excess of production, and that there 
is a severe labor shortage. In the discussion of the labor 
situation Mr. Gadd reported that in the East the author- 
ities, aided by the public, are listing all able bodied men, 
who will be forced to fight, go to work or go to jail, and 
other reports showed that similar methods are being satis- 
factorily employed at Helena, Ark., and Houston, Tex. 

President Deutsch set the next meeting for May 22 at 
Houston, Tex. 





APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS MEETS 





Improvement of Living Conditions Proposed As Solution of Labor Problem—Delegates 
Hear Patriotic Speeches and Buy Liberty Bonds 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Huntinaton, W. Va., April 24.—Improvement of work- 
ing and living conditions in the lumber camps of the 
southern mountains was the keynote of the opening ses- 
sion of the Appalachian Logging Congress, which con- 
vened at the Frederick Hotel here this afternoon. The 
meeting was one of the best attended in the history of the 
association and was featured by addresses by John Raine, 
of Rainelle, and R. L. Hutchinson, of Huntington, both 
of whom spoke on the labor problem and the best means 
of combating the exodus of ‘trained loggers. 

As one means of keeping men and their families con- 
tented in the camps steps were taken toward the organi- 
zation of a club of loggers of all the sawmill men of the 
United States, the membership to be composed of all 
those engaged in lumber manufacturing operations and 
allied trades that cater to the wants of lumber opera- 
tions. It is proposed that the companies or owners to 
whom the operations belong shall pay each year as dues 
$1 for each man they employ, the assessment to be based 
on the average number of men employed. The fund thus 
raised, it is estimated, would provide more than $1,000,000 
annually, which would be used to construct 1-room club 
houses at all of the operations. The club houses will, if 
the plan is carried out, be equipped with shower baths, 
billiard tables, other games and reading matter. 

Another feature of the meeting was an intensive Liberty 
Loan drive conducted by B. B. Burns, of the C. L. 
Ritter Lumber Co. of Huntington, and H. T. Lovett, a 
Huntington attorney. The campaign was so conducted 
that credit for the sales will be given at the home resi- 
dences of all the subscribers. At the outset Mr. Burns 
said that he hoped to raise $1,500, but within ten minutes 
$5,000 had been subscribed after R. L. Hutchinson, head 
of the R. L. Hutchinson Lumber Co., led the list with a 
subscription of $1,000. 

One of the most forceful speeches of the meeting was 
made by John Raine, of Raineville, who spoke on the 
subject of ‘‘An Eye for an Eye and a Tooth for a 
Tooth.’’ ‘‘There was a time,’’ said Mr. Raine, ‘‘ when 
the law between master and servant was an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. Force determined all the 
relations between men. Might was right. In bargaining 
it was all too common to have the deal one sided. 

A naught’s a naught, a figger’s a figger; 
All for the white man and none for the nigger.’’ 

As a remedy for the present conditions, Mr. Raine 

urged that an ample supply of well cooked, pure foods 
be furnished; that eamips be kept clean and orderly, and 
that the men be kept physically fit and cheerful. The 
last can be accomplished, he said, by providing a well 
equipped library and other diversions for the workers 
during their spare time. In summing up his suggestions 
he said: . 
a, We favor standardized wages and hours for like work. 
This will eliminate lost time and motion by wanderlust— 
roving from camp to camp. We favor better housing and 
living conditions—humanizing, if you will, the labor element. 
We favor securing the workmen’s coéperation by giving him 
Some interest in the profits of his labor, either thru profit 
sharing or the appropriation of a stipulated percentage of 
his earnings for a sick and age insurance fund, this appro- 
Priation to be interest earning. 

Finally, the expense of all suggested necessary and rational 
betterments must be added to our cost sheet, which shall 
determine the value of the products of our industry. 

Mr. Hutchinson urged upon his hearers the importance 
of knowing a man’s true worth. ‘‘The man who thinks,’’ 
he said, ‘will declare dividends for you while you sleep, 
but the man who fails to use his head is a distinct liability. 
The cheapest man you can get is the highest man you can 
hire, for the product of a high cost man is worth more 
because the lower the cost of production, while the in- 
efficient man lowers the selling price thru a poor output.’’ 
Mr. Hutchinson claimed that there is at present an ample 





supply of labor in the country provided it is properly 
used. The percentage of workers who spend from two 
to three weeks in moving from one operation to another 
is enormous, he said, adding: 

Before I close I want to say this for labor: the man who 
has never been poor, the man who has never known what it 
means not to have $5 to his name, has missed one of the 
greatest blessiigs of God. The brains of America come from 
the socalled middle class; and now, in the hour of the coun- 
try’s direst need, it is the man who knows how to eat beans 
and who wears blue overalls upon whom the country is de 
pending. It is the man who has worked hard and uncom 
plainingly long hours every day who stands forth when his 
country’s call comes and says, “I am here and ready to go.” 


In Patriotic Vein 


Harry Zeller, chairman of the Cabell County four min- 
ute men, appeared in the place of Charles Henry Me- 
Intosh as the representative of the national four minute 
organization. Mr. Zeller told how the four minute organi- 
ation came into existence and expressed the belief that a 
great field is open for the education of mountain residents 
as to the needs of the Government in war time. He sug- 
gested that meetings be held in churches or school houses 
and told of the importance of impressing on the residents 
of back counties the reasons why the United States entered 
the war and why it is determined to push it to a suc- 
cessful finish. 

In closing Mr. Zeller called upon R. L. Hutchinson, a 
member of the Cabell County committee, to ‘‘show what 
a four minute man can do in the way of making a speech.’’ 
In his talk Mr. Hutchinson made an eloquent appeal for 
the sale of Liberty bonds and concluded by offering to 
take a thousand dollars more in bonds. The effect of his 
subscription was electrical; almost immediately subscrip- 
tions were made by lumbermen coming from all parts of 
the four States represented at the meeting. The patriotic 
outpouring was much more than the committee in charge 
had hoped for and was a source of much gratification. 


Value in Education 


KX, A. Gaskill, president of the association, told of the 
educational work his company—the Turkey Foot Lum- 
ber Co., of Cressmont, Ky.—had done in Jackson County, 
that State, for three years. He said meetings have been 
held regularly at which the men were addressed on timely 
topics, and much has been accomplished toward better- 
ing camp conditions by reason of the meetings. 

Mr. Gaskill told of particular success in the campaign 
to combat the propaganda that was circulated when the 
food regulations of the administration were first put into 
effect. It was rumored at that time, he said, that the 
supply of flour was reduced to the people in the moun- 
tains in order that the residents of the blue grass dis- 
trict might have their full supply. Meetings were held 
all over the country, Mr. Gaskill said, and once the matter 
was fully explained to them the mountaineers loyally gave 
their full support to the plan of conservation. 

C. N. Anderson, of Huntington, appeared as a represen- 
tative of the National Food Administration and urged 
the wider use of corn meal and other flour substitutes. 
He also presented a number of recipes worked out by the 
Food Administration and recommended for the use of 
lumber camps. Mr. Anderson expressed the belief that 
there would be no trouble in saving flour in the logging 
camps provided the men were fully acquainted with the 
reasons. L 

The business session that was to have been held this 
morning was postponed until tomorrow afternoon because 
of the absence of J. R. Williams, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
secretary. Mr. Williams was delayed by the illness of 
his son but arrived late in the afternoon in time to 
participate in a part of the session. 

Tonight the members of the association were the guests 
of the supply men at the Hippodrome Theater. 
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Timber, the 
Greatest 
Investment 


of the Day 
While the ghost of 


“‘timber famine’ has 
been pretty thoroughly 
laid, the records of the 
past and the certain 
trend of the present show 
beyond question that the 
rising of the sun is no 
wore certain than the 
steady advance in value 
of all good timberlands 
bought right. 





A LACEY REPORT 
on a tract will guarantee 
the goodness (if it be 
there) and our 38 years’ 
experience of sound deal- 
ing will assure the 


buying right factor. 


We have or know where 
to get what Vou desire. 


Send for our interesting 


booklet. 





CHICAGO 
1760 MoCormich Building 
SEATTLE 
626 Henry Building 
NEW YORK 
30 East 42nd Street 
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r Fort Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 3,000,000 





Surplus - - - 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 44,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


A. TILDEN, President. E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Prés. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash, 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash, 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. J, McKAY, Asst, Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. ore, 6. CRASS, hat, Cod 

ice-Pres, i PINZ, Asst. Cash, 
a W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 

H. LAWTON, Manager Foreigo Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


IAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier : 
JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Secy. & Trust Officer, 
STANLEY G. MILLER, Vice-Pres. F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, 

& Manager Bond Department. Manager of Real Estate Loan Department, 
> ROBERT J. LEWIS, Manager Safe Deposit Department, 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bidg., St. Louis. 
a Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 
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Service 


which results from our intimate knowledge of the 
lumber industry is the factor that distinguishes 
our transactions in the 


Financing of Lumbermenm 


from those transactions backed by only superficial 
knowledge. 

We purchase whole issues of bonds secured by 
first mortgage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 




















208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 








Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 38 yearsexperience. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant, 


JACEY JIMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN HOLD SPRING MEETING 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Detroit, Micu., April 25.—Active lumber conditions, 
contributable in great measure to demand for war ma- 
terial, were thoroly discussed today at the spring meeting 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
The meeting was held at the Hotel Statler and was well 
attended. The present lumber situation, insofar as it 
affects Michigan hardwood producers, is best told in the 
report of the market conditions committee as presented 
by Chairman C. R. Abbott, of Cadillac, which follows: 


Careful consideration was given to the April 1 (1918) stock 
list. The report of total stocks of hardwoods on hand April 
1, 1918, compared with one year ago, indicates that there is 
14,000,000 feet less on hand, 61,000,000 feet less than two 
years ago, and 71,000,000 feet less than three years ago. 
Number 2 common and better hardwoods show more stock on 
hand than a year ago, which is to be expected owing to the 
rapid and continued advance in prices during the last few 
months. The rapid advance in prices has had a tendency to 
hold up purchases and shipments on the part of consumers, in 
that they have not taken stock to any extent in excess of 
their immediate requirements. The amount of available stock 


is not equal, if adequate, to requirements, and in view of re- 
stricted production which is already confronting us, due to 
labor conditions, it places our commodity in a_ very healthful 
condition. Stocks of No. 3 common hardwoods on hand are 


33,000,000 feet less than a year ago, and 45,000,000 feet less 
than two years ago. The stock condition of this part of our 
product is far below normal, stock on hand being only slightly 
over 1,000,000 feet more today than on Jan. 1, 1918, after 
going thru a three months’ period of the year considered our 


largest producing period. Fully 75 percent of stock on hand 
is not in shipping condition. The unsold No. 3 common is 
19,000,000 feet, which is 3,000,000 feet less than was unsold 
Jan. 1, 1918, and from the amount of stock produced during 
the last sixty days, the amount of No. 3 common unsold rep- 


resents approximately No. 83 production during that period. 
When we consider that the sale of No. 3 common hardwoods, 
which in the aggregate is for immediate shipment when in 
shipping condition, has taken up all our stock to a_ period 
within sixty days from the saw, there is no question that No. 
3 common is in the most healthy condition possible. 

The hemlock situation is very strong. Restricted car regu- 
lations and continued advance in southern pine prices, to- 
gether with the urgent demand for prompt shipment from all 
parts of the State as well as a large demand from Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and eastern territory, have a tendency to create a 
rising market. 

After listening to the report of Chairman Abbott and 
also of Seeretary J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, the members 
were in an even more enthusiastic frame of mind than 
when they came into the meeting. Secretary Knox re- 
viewed the changes in the lumber industry that are now 
going on and which are augmented by the war, saying 
that the industry in addition to caring for its natural 
trade had been called upon to get out material for ship 
building, airplanes, vehicles, cantonments and for use 
across the sea. The members of the association, he said, 
are not only proud of what they have done in helping the 
Government in supplying lumber for needed purposes but 
are in the mood to go the limit for any Government re- 
quirement. 

He called attention to the important subjects that 
would come up for discussion during the meeting, and 
reviewed the financial matters of the organization. In 


closing he named the members who will attend the meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
to be held in Chicago May 20 and 21, these being W. C, 
Hull, Traverse City; F. L. Richardson, Alpena; W. K, 
Jackson, Buffalo, N. Y.; T. W. Hanson, Grayling; J. A, 
Defaut, Chicago, and C. A. Bigelow, Bay City. 

The controversy between the hardwood lumbermen and 
the vehicle manufacturers over the price for thick oak 
and ash to be used in the manufacture of escort wagons 
and which was related fully in recent issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was explained by C. A. Bigelow, 
of Bay City. After detailing the price ‘‘squabble’’ he 
predicted that some compromise: would soon be effected. 
The lumbermen, he- explained, were in a position to do 
what the Government desires and if the lower prices 
prevailed, the vehicle people would be compelled to lower 
their prices for the wagons to the Government. If the 
present finished vehicle prices stand, the lumbermen 
would insist on getting for their lumber the base price 
which the vehicle people sought to convince the Govern- 
ment they would be required to pay in figuring their 
bids, namely $120 a thousand feet. Mr. Bigelow also 
told of the work of the Northern Hardwood & Hemlock 
War Emergency Bureau, saying that good results are 
being obtained and that one of the big orders now ne- 
gotiated is for 600,000 feet of birch and 200,000 feet of 
maple for the French Government to be used in airplane 
construction. The railroad tie and hemlock bark situa- 
tions were also thoroly discussed. Mr. Bigelow told the 
members that the Government not only would soon fix 
the prices to be paid for the different kinds of railroad 
ties but would insist that the railroads get their supply 
near at hand in the territory they pass thru. In other 
words, no more seuthern ties will be hauled north for use 
on northern lines, nor vice versa. Michigan roads will 
be compelled to get their supply from Michigan and mem- 
bers promised to get out the volume of ties the Government 
would ask, whether hardwood, hemlock or cedar. 

A resolution was passed pledging the support of the 
association to the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association 
in combating the attempt of the notorious National Non- 
Partisan League, typed as the Bolsheviki of America, in 
trying to get a foothold in Michigan. The league was 
organized in North Dakota and its leader is reported to 
be under an indictment for sedition. The league and its 
methods were described and roundly condemned. 

Chief Fire Warden Morford made his report, and after 
detailing the work of his department during the last 
three months recommended that the new assessment be 
placed at one and one-half cents per acre for timberlands 
and three-fourths of a cent per cord for wood, which was 
adopted. 

Following the association’s luncheon adjournment was 
taken and most of the members ‘‘wandered’’ out to see 
the Tiger-Cleveland ball game, as there is a street car 
strike on in Detroit and walking just now is a great out- 
door sport. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS IN 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFro.k, VA., April 25.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association was held here 
today at the Fairfax Hotel, the first meeting presided 
over by the new president, J. L. Camp, and the attendance 
was very gratifying to him and to the other officers. 
A directors’ meeting was held last night with a large 
attendance, denoting a keen interest in association matters. 

President Camp called the meeting to order at 10:30 
o’clock. The reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting was dispensed with. The first report was made 
by Chairman Thomas O’Berry, of the inspection com- 
mittee. This committee has had under consideration the 
advisability of establishing a hardwood department in 
the association and it recommended after mature delib- 
eration the establishing of such a department, with the 
further recommendation that arrangements be made with 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association for the use 
of inspectors, grading rules etc. The committee deemed 
it inadvisable to formulate the association’s own grades 
and asked for a thoro consideration. The matter was 
fully discussed, following which a motion was adopted 
by the meeting for establishing a hardwood department, 
members to be assessed 4 cents a thousand feet per month 
on all hardwoods shipped. The inspection committee was 
instructed to work out the details further. 

The next report was from Chairman G. L. Hume, of 
the cost and values committee, covering the value of cost 
reports and other statistical information regarding selling 
prices ete. He regretted to say that thus far the members 
had not codperated in a uniform cost system to the extent 
that he hoped, as the matter was of vital importance under 
present conditions. He urged every member to report 
and suggested that the association send men to the mills 
not reporting to get them lined up. The further sugges- 
tion was made, and adopted finally, that various members 
volunteer to give one week’s time to visiting the mills in 
their immediate localities not reporting costs and sales 
to explain the system, the importance of having the infor- 
mation and securing their cooperation in the work. Eight 
or nine members immediately volunteered for this work 
at their own expense, in addition to which those members 
present not reporting promised to do better in the future. 

The next subject discussed was transportation matters. 
These, President Camp said, were the most vital factor in 
the lumber business of today. Several members recited 
their experiences with Washington officials interviewed 
with the purpose of securing relief, but these were far from 
encouraging. It appears that the southern roads are unable 
to care for all the lumber offered them, not because of 
lack of cars but because roads to the North are unable 
to handle the traffic on account of the congested condition 
of their lines. It is expected that the permit system now 
established in Norfolk will be done away with and requests 
fo~ permits will have to come from consignees eventually, 
they stating the uses to which the lumber will be put. 
Shippers located at the Norfolk & Western can ship via 





MONTHLY CONFERENCE!' 


Hagerstown to any point north. Manufacturers were 
urged to go to Washington and state their troubles, also to 
have their customers go, and possibly some relief can be 
gotten in this manner. Some gentlemen, it was declared, 
seem to think that lumber is not a necessity, yet lumber 
is used from the time of infancy until one returns to clay 
in a wooden box. This situation will receive the united 
attention of the pine manufacturers at once. 

Secretary Roper read a communication from L. C. Boyle 
outlining his future activities as counsel for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The telegram also 
called attention to the postponement of the annual meet- 
ing of the National until May 20-21. A letter was read 
from the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association regard- 
ing terms of sale, but no action was taken. The meeting 
then decided that the next meeting of the association 
should be held in Richmond in May, the date to be decided 
by the president and the secretary. 

Various routine matters were next disposed of, follow- 
ing which the meeting adjourned at 12:45. At 1 o’clock 
the members and guests were served with a delightful 
luncheon in the private dining room at the Fairfax. At 
the completion of the luncheon President Camp introduced 
Hon, Caldwell Hardy, governor of the Federal Reserve 
banks of the fifth district, who gave a very interesting 
talk on the subject of trace acceptances. 

Mr. Hardy said that because of the newness of the trade 
acceptance considerable opposition would develop to this 
method of settling accounts, but that much good would 
result from the general use of the trade acceptance in 
business transactions. He gave the reasons for and 
against this method of settling obligations from the pur- 
chasers, from the buyers, from the sellers and from the 
bankers’ standpoints. He gave it as his belief that the 
use of the trade acceptance would redound greatly to the 
benefit of the country and obviate much of the danger of 
over-extension of credit, coming perhaps at a time when 
such would mean the financial ruin of the country. Of 
especial interest to his hearers was the clear recital of the 
work being done by the Federal Reserve banks in financing 
manufacturers, which is being done without the least 
ripple of embarrassment being felt in the country. Mr. 


Hardy reaa his paper and stated at the end that it would - 


later be polished up and publishsd in pamphlet form by 
the reserve bank. 

Secretary Roper distributed to the members copies of @ 
pamphlet published by the Irving National Bank of New 
York on trade acceptance methods and also a sample form 
of trade acceptance now used by Wistar, Underhill & 
Nixon, of Philadelphia. Mr. Hardy’s talk was much 
enjoyed, not only because of his wide acquaintance with 
pine lumbermen, who frequently borrow money from the 
bank in Norfolk with which he is connected, but because 
he is a large man with large, sound thoughts. 

President Camp dismissed the assemblage at 2:30 and 
it is safe to say that all went home wiser and with 4 
feeling of having profited by attending at the meeting. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Parent Manufacturers’ Organization Sets Dates for Annual—Laurel Meeting Indefinitely 
Postponed—Hoo-Hoo Active East and South 





May 4—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

May 7-9—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

May 15—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

May 20, 21—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 7, 8—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark. Annual meeting. 

June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 





THE NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL 


These columns recorded last week the change in date 
of the annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the dates now definitely chosen being 
May 20 and 21, ‘‘as most convenient for all lumber manu- 
facturers in the United States, because the business of 
the meeting is vitally important to everyone with a stake 
in the lumber industry,’’ says advice issued this week 
from the association’s headquarters, which adds: 


In other years the business transacted by the representa- 
tives of the regional manufacturers of lumber was important 
in view of the direct benefits to the industry secured by co- 
operation, and the record of these annual meetings of past 
years is an epitome of our progress in the arts of manufactur- 
ing and merchandising and our development along the lines of 
sound economic ideals. We now assemble under absolutely 
new conditions. We come together as lumbermen incidentally 
and subordinate to our greater stake in our business partner- 
ship with the nation. 

The annual meeting will be one of conference and discus- 
sion that will seok to define the policies of the industry in the 
national field, to improve the organization of the National as- 
sociation as a representative, coJperative and executive in- 
strument, and to enlist to a greater degree than at present the 
active codperation of the leaders of our industry in all pro- 
ducing regions. 

To this convention are invited representatives of the retail 
lumber dealers’ associations, of manufacturing consumers of 
lumber, members of our affiliated lumber manufacturing asso- 
ciations, particularly their officers and national delegates, 
members of all standing committees of the National asso- 
ciation —all those with a stake in the industry. 


The services of the lumber industry to the nation, their 
thoroness and efficiency and related and interrelated prob- 
lems involved will be considered. The sessions will be 
held in the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 





LAUREL HARDWOOD MEETING POSTPONED 


CINCINNATI, Ou10, April 23.—The meeting of the, open 
competition plan of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States that was scheduled to be held 
at Laurel, Miss., Saturday, April 27, has been postponed 
indefinitely. EH. O. Robinson, president of the associa- 
tion, M. W. Stark, chairman of the open competition 
plan, and other officers who expected to attend the meet- 
ing at Laurel found that they would be unable to do so 
on account of important meetings which will be held in 
Cincinnati. 

F. R. Gadd, before leaving here on Monday to attend 
the meeting at Shreveport, announced that a meeting will 
be held in Laurel at a later date as the responses that 
have been received by the association indicate that the 
meeting will be a success when it is possible to hold it. 





CALLS MEETING TO DISCUSS COOPERATION 

Kansas City, Mo., April 23.—J. R. Moorehead, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, has 
called on the lumbermen and the building and loan 
association officials of Oklahoma to meet at Muskogee 
on May 20, to discuss codperation in home building cam- 
paigns. Conditions in Oklahoma in the building line are 
more favorable than any other State in the Southwest and 
it is believed very good results can be obtained thru such 
a campaign. 





SPECIAL ELECTION TO FILL VACANCY 


Houston, TEx., April 22.—A special election will prob- 
ably be called by the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston to 
fill the vacancy in the office of president, caused by the 
death of C. C. Bradenbaugh, who was chosen at the an- 
nual meeting on March 19 of this year. Under the rules 
and bylaws of the club, H. M. Mayo, the vice president, 
can not serve as president, because he is not a lumberman. 
Mr. Mayo is industrial agent for the Southern Pacific 
lines and has been a member of the club practically since 
its organization, during which time he has devoted him- 
self to its interests. 





RESOLUTIONS ASK CONSIDERATION FOR 
WHOLESALER 


Tuscatoosa, ALA., April 22.—The Tuscaloosa Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association on April 4 passed the 
following resolutions, signed by Secretary V. H. Huber 
and approved by President C. G. Harmon, with reference 
to the attitude of the Government toward wholesalers in 
the distribution of orders for lumber required in Gov- 
ernment work: 


Wuereas, The director of lumber has decreed that all lum- 
er used by the Government shall be bought direct from the 
manufacturer thru emergency bureaus at prices fixed by the 
Federal Trade Commission ; and 


Wuerpas, There are a large number of wholesale lumber 
jompanies engaged in the buying, selling and assembling of 
umber manufactured by sawmills, and that these wholesale 
umber companies have large amounts of money invested in 
Said lumber, and in many cases act as financial agents for the 
Manufacturer of said lumber, and further have devoted many 
years in conducting lumber business and are therefore in posi- 
ion to render the Government valuable service in securing, 
assembling and shipping lumber for its various purposes with 

€ least possible delay ; 
be e, therefore, respectfully ask that the emergency bureaus 

directed to distribute orders to the various wholesalers in 





proportion to amount of stock listed with said bureaus and 
their abilities to deliver on equal basis with manufacturers 
who have sales organizations and market their output direct. 

Also, the Government having recognized jobbers in almost 
all other commodities fixing a definite differential between the 
price for the manufacturer, the jobber and the retailer, we re- 
spectfull> ask that we be given full consideration. 





MADE SECRETARY OF ASSOCIATION BRANCH 


PorRTLAND, OrE., April 20.—Stephens St. John Malven, 
for seven years with the United States Forest Service, 
most of this time in Missoula, Mont., has become secre- 
tary of the Oregon branch of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with offices jointly with those 
of the main body on the fifth floor of the Yeon Building, 
recently opened by Secretary A. W. Cooper. Mr. Malven 
says that from what he has seen so far he believes he 
will be well pleased with Portland, despite the fact that 
he is accustomed to live in the higher altitudes. 

In moving from Spokane to Portland the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association succeeded in bringing with it 
the entire office force, with the exception of one stenog- 
rapher, a fact that speaks well for the association as an 
employer and particularly for Secretary Cooper, who is 
the ‘‘chief mogul’’ in the offices. 





NINE NEW YORK KITTENS ADOPTED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 22.—Nine kittens were taken 
into the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo at the concate- 
nation held in New York on April 11, according to a re- 
port received here today by Secretary-Treasurer E. D. 
Tennant. The officers in charge of the ceremonies fol- 
low: Snark, Phillip L. Silliman; Senior Hoo-Hoo, James 
R. Sillman; Junior Hoo-Hoo, Charles J. Kammer; Bo- 
jum, F. W. Naylor; Scrivenoter, C. E. Hildebrand; Jab- 
berwock, N. H. Riddle; Custocatian, G. V. Oldham; Ar- 
canoper, David G. Goldenberg; Gurdon, Robert J. Gomez. 

The novitiates were Theodore J. Andrews, inspector of 
lumber, Curtiss Aeroplane Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Carl 
Hahn, auditor Astoria Veneer Mills & Dock Co., New 
York City; Ronald A. McDonell, superintendent Astoria 
Veneer Mills, New York City; Albert Paul Meyer, sales- 
man F. Kckenroth & Son, of New York City, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; William Edward Murphy, manager of New York 
mill, Lewis Thompson & Co. (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Abiel Price, jr., lumber inspector Standard Aero Co. of 
Klizabeth, South Bound Brook, N. J.; William Ruekh, 
mill superintendent F. Eckenroth & Son of New York 
City, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frederick Gustave Sleth, pur- 
chasing agent Astoria Veneer Mills, Long Island City, 
N. Y.; William John Whitbread, manager Nostrand Lum- 
ber Co. (Inec.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Tennant announced today that Snark of the Uni- 
verse Priddie had appointed John J. Earle, of Tampa, 
as Vicegerent Snark for Florida. Mr. Earle, who is an 
enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo, is a representative of the Landeck 
Lumber Co. 


PLANS FOR NATIONAL HOO-HOO DAY 

BEAUMONT, TxEx., April 23.—The local celebration of 
National Hoo-Hoo day, Saturday, April 27, will be a 
great event in local lumber circles and an announcement 
will be made on that occasion that will be weleomed by 
followers of the Great Black Cat thruout the United 
States. 

All preliminary plans have been completed and at the 
annual celebration a movement for the establishment 
of a Hoo-Hoo home will be launched. It will be a unique 
home, typical of the forest, and built entirely of south- 
east Texas products. A site near the business district 
and near the bank of the Neches River will be acquired 
and all of the material will be donated by the various 
mills in this district. It will be an old-fashioned log 
house, as far as the outer walls are concerned, but will 
be finished inside in modern style, with polished edge- 
grain pine floors and equipped with every modern con- 
venience. If present plans are carried out, it will be 
one of the most unique and comfortable club quarters 
in this part of the State. 

Because lumbermen, like other classes of business men, 
are responding to the limit to their country’s call in the 
prosecution of the war, local Hoo-Hoo intend to build 
the new home as economically as possible. All the logs 
and boards will be cut the proper lengths and distributed 
around the home site. A holiday will be designated as 
house-raising day and on that day 100 or more members 
of the order will undertake to build the log house. Com- 
petent contractors and carpenters will be on on hand to 
supervise the work. After the building is up painters, 
plumbers and decorators will be put to work finishing 
the structure. 

As this will be the only Hoo-Hoo home in the United 
States and will be built by Beaumont cats with their 
own hands, great enthusiasm is being manifested in the 
undertaking. A small fund will be raised to finish the 
building and maintain it and a great celebration will 
be planned for the formal opening of the home. 

Harvey D. Fletcher, Vicegerent of this district, is 
the originator of the Hoo-Hoo log house idea and his 
plan has been approved by Supreme Snark W. A. Prid- 
die, who is one of the most enthusiastic advocates of the 
venture, 

The local observance of National Hoo-Hoo day Satur- 
day will take the form of a dinner-dance and about 100 
Hoo-Hoo and their wives will attend. A meatless and 
wheatless dinner will be served and a social hour and 
dance will follow. Several speeches will be delivered. 











THe Emergency Fleet Corporation is publishing the 
records of riveting gangs in the Emergeney Fleet News. 
Such publication tends to set up rivalry between gangs 
in competing yards and helps to speed up ship production. 


Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio, 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 











Write for Details. 














Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creiitloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 












Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit - Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane, 
NewYork,N.Y. 














Great Bargain 


1400“acres of land, on which 
there are estimated to be 
20,000,000 feet 


Red Gum Timber 


located on the Mississippi 
River, 26 miles below Vicks- 
burg. Price $35,000. 


—Apply— 


Southern Investment Co. 
Richmond, Va. 














NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, certified publi 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS °°" *"St9'so'see cay 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicaso 
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You Profit Two Ways 


When You Sell 
(4 Products 


[MMEDIATE cash profits and the per- 

manent good will of the farmer trade 
around your town. OK Products make 
good. They are a real necessity in profitable 
hog and stock raising. They make better 
Hiogs and livestock—increase the farmer’s 
profits. 


Sun-Lite Windows solve the sunshine prob- 
lem in the hog houses—and that means 
larger and healthier hogs—smaller losses 
se in little pigs—bigger profits. 

\ ATS Easily and quickly installed in old 
\ houses or built into new ones. Made 
» with a galvanized iron frame and 
a four inch flashing on all sides; absolutely water- 
tight; last a lifetime. The glass is held firmly with 
copper clips, protected by wire screen. Made in 
five styles—stationary and ventilating. 


—insure the most efficient, scientific ventilation 
for barns and dairy houses, producing the sanitary, 
healthful condition in’ which stock 
thrive; made of heavy galvanized steel; 
shipped ready to install; easy to erect. 

Absolutely bird, storm, rust and rat 
proof; neat in appearance. 

Write for our agency proposition on 
all OK Products and our plan for help- 
ing dealers sell OK Products. 


Phillip Bernard Co.)sux°try iowa 








LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
ickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











Ws.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accountants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


{Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, :: |©WISCONSIN 











DEPENDABLE T AMBER encincerine 


North or South America. Topography, 
cruising, railroad reconnaissance, location. 
Plenty of ginger. Know Spanish. 


PAUL P. LYON, Bradford, Pa. 











Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter. Bales solid as 
alog. No dust——wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 
$6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs, Express is 
m about 80 cts. one way. 


§) Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W.H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 













TENDERED FAREWELL LUNCHEON 


San Francisco, Cau., April 20.—A farewell luncheon 
was tendered Ira A. Campbell at the Commercial Club 
on April 17 in honor of his recent appointment as ad- 
miralty counsel for the Federal Shipping Board. Mr. 
Campbell will leave for Washington shortly. Among 
those present at the luncheon in addition to the guest 
of honor were Captain Robert Dollar, Wallace M. Alex- 
ander, ©. R. Johnson, 8. M. Hauptman, George W. Hen- 
dry, E. A. Christenson, J. H. McCallum, D. B. Fuller, 
Fred D. Parr, H. C. Pendleton and Charles R. MeCor- 
mick. The luncheon was arranged by Fred D. Parr. 

Charles R. McCormick had just returned from Wash- 
ington, where he spent the last two months. He reported 
having had a very busy and satisfactory time of it in the 
national capital and was very enthusiastic in his praise 
of the shipping board. Also, he said, he had every 
reason to be proud of the Pacific coast, as the authorities 
in Washington are apparently counting heavily on the 
Pacific coast for lumber and ships. 

Messrs. Campbell and McCormick are directors of the 
Parr-McCormick Steamship Line, which recently leased 
a large piece of waterfront property in Oakland, which is 
to be developed as a modern freight terminal and ship 
yard. Plans are now being drawn for the wharves and 
the buildings, which are to be erected on the site. Con- 
struction work is to be started in July. 





MEMPHIs, 'TENN., April 23.—Lumber manufacturers in 
this territory are having to counteract a propaganda that 
is quite shrewd but that is wholly failing in its mission. 
The vehicle interests, after having failed to secure lumber 
at less than its market value and after having been ex- 
posed in their efforts to create a wrong impression regard- 
ing the price they represented to the Government as their 
cost of raw materials in accepting large contracts for 
army escort wagons, are now, it is reported, making every 
effort by letters, circulars and other media to create the 
impressioa that there are very large stocks of thick oak 
and very little demand therefor or need thereof, 

Members of the trade here are well aware of what is 
back of this propaganda, As a well known manufacturer 
expressed it today, ‘‘the country is being flooded with 
reports that are intensely bearish in character and with 
reports that are put out for the specific purpose of ham- 
mering down prices.’’? Continuing he said: 

The effort is being made to create the impression that there 
are immense stocks of thick oak and that there is tremendous 
overproduction thereof, Further, effort is being made to cre- 
ate the impression that there is comparatively little demand, 
The whole idea is preposterous and yet it is so clear that “he 
who runs may read” the whole story. Foiled in one direc- 
tion, the vehicle interests are taking another tack, and, with 
hardwood interests so alive to what they are doing and so 
appreciative of the motive behind their actions, there is no 
more chance of success in this move than in the original one 
in which they attempted to pull the wool over the eyes of 
the hardwood interests of the entire country, as disclosed in 
the recent report of the special committee of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, reported in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





OFFER PINE STOCKS TO GOVERNMENT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 24.—A committee representing 
the larger southern pine yards of St. Louis is now in 
Washington, where they have gone to offer to the Govern 
ment the benefit of purchasing from their stocks here. 
The committee is composed of Henry A. Boeckeler, of 
the Boeckeler Lumber Co.; J. P. Gruner, of the Philip 
Gruner & Bro. Lumber Co., and Joseph O’Neil of the 
Henry O’Neil Lumber Co, If their stocks are found 
available for Government use, it is likely that a bureau 
to be known as the Yellow Pine Emergency Bureau of 
St. Louis will be organized to furnish service to the 
Government. Twenty-two railroads enter St. Louis, and 
for this reason the yards here are in splendid position 
to serve the Government. 


CLOSING OUT THE GORG ESTATE 


St. Louis, Mo., April 23.—The tie and lumber and 
other businesses of A. J. Gorg, late president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, are now being closed 
out by his estate. 8. C. Wooley, who was connected with 
Mr. Gorg in a confidential capacity for the last nine years, 
is now winding up the business affairs of the estate, 
which will go to the widow and three children, Mr. Gorg 
leaving no will. 
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ASKS GOVERNMENT TO INCREASE PRICE OF FIR LOGS 


SeartLe, WASsH., April 20.—In its report of last week 
of the meeting April 13 of the Pacifie Coast Loggers’ As- 
sociation the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN referred to the sen- 
timent of the loggers on price fixing. In regard to this 
the association formulated a protest, signed by George W. 
Johnson, secretary, addressed to the price fixing commit- 
tee at Washington, D. C., which read as follows: 


The Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association, in annual meeting 
assembled, deeply sensible to the extreme necessity that every 
member should subordinate all to the production of materials 
essential to national safety and the successful furtherance of 
our Government’s war program, hereby pledges to our Gov 
ernment our best productive efforts and our unreserved com 
pliance with the regulations prescribed by the price fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board in matters 
governing the sale of logs. At the same time, the Pacific 
Coast Loggers’ Association does not believe it was the intent 
of the price fixing committee to impose unnecessary hardship 
on our industry or to slow down its production of essential 
war materials ; and we feel that our assocaition would be dere 
lict in its duty to the Government if it did not acquaint the 
price fixing committee with the fact that its recent order 
fixing fir log prices at $10, $15.50 and $19 is automatically 
defeating the mutual good intent of both the price fixing com 
mittee and the logging industry. of western Washington and 
western Oregon, in that said price ruling does not permit con- 
tinued operation of many camps and is slowing down opera- 
tions in other camps at a time when a shortage of logs is seri- 
ously handicapping the production of ships, aircraft and other 
Government requirements to the extent of closing down mills 
for days at a time. 

It will be the endeavor of this association to place before 
your committee in the near future approved cost data that 


will demonstrate these facts; and in the meantime, having in 
mind that a majority of the Pacific Northwest loggers can not 
carry on efficient operations at a financial loss even for a com- 
paratively short period of time, we respectfully petition your 
honorable committee so to amend the ruling of March 19 ag 
to permit a price of not to exceed $12, $16 and $20 until not 
later than May 31, at which time it is our purpose to place 
before your honorable committee cost facts that will sustain 
our protest, and at the same time permit log prices to be fixed 
in accordance with the plan outlined in the Government’s 
official announcement of the creation, purposes and procedure 
of the price fixing committee. 

It is our further request that, in view of the fact that the 
price fixing committee’s order of March 19, fixing the price 
on fir logs, did not reach the producers of said logs until Apri] 
1, that logs billed or collected for between the dates of March 
19 and April 1 be permitted to stand on our books in accord- 
ance with the private contract agreements in effect at that 


time. 
LARGE WOODEN SCHOONER LAUNCHED 

Boston, Mass., April 22.—After a lapse of nearly 
half a century, New England is once more becoming the 
center of the wooden ship building of the world. Boston 
at one time with its surrounding towns was a center 
of the ship building industry. Slowly but surely it is 
regaining its long lost prestige in this line. Last 
week the Richard T. Green, a four-masted, 2500-ton 
schooner, was launched from the ship yard of the Richard 
T. Green Co., Chelsea. The vessel was cut loose at 10:05 
in the morning and slipped without difficulty down the 
ways. Many guests from the Boston Navy Yard wit- 
nessed the ceremonies, among them being Commandant 
William R. Rush, Commander James E. Bailey, Com- 
mander William T. Bass, Mayor Edward KE. Willard, of 
Chelsea, Rev. William T. Powers, and former mayor 
Z. i. Cliff, of Somerville, president of the Boothbay 
Shipbuilding Corporation. 

The schooner was christened by Miss Sarah Green in 
memory of her father, Richard T, Green, in whose honor 
the ship was named. The vessel, the largest ever con- 
structed in the yard, is made of oak and pine, is 214 

















LAUNCHING OF THE RICHARD T, GREEN AT CHELSEA, 
MASS. 


feet in length, 40 feet in breadth, 20 feet depth. It is 
destined it is believed for the coastal lumber trade. 
The schooner Andra, another of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation vessels, was successfully launched on Sunday 
by the Portland Ship Co., Portland, Me. The launching 
was supposed to have taken place on Saturday but cold 
weather so coagulated the grease on the ways that the 
vessel slipped only thirty feet before coming to a stop. 
Many dignitaries of Maine attended the launching. 





SHIP BUILDERS HOLD “FAMILY DINNER” 

PORTLAND, OrE., April 20..—Men of the wooden ship 
building family in Portland and on the Columbia River 
met at dinner Saturday night, April 13, at the Hotel Ben- 
son and became better acquainted and exchanged ideas. 
It was the second family dinner of this kind, and it 
rounded out a day of meetings between the heads of the 
various departments of the wooden ship construction di- 
vision of the Kmergency Fleet Corporation who had gone 
over plans of all ships, yard formation, progress of oper- 
ations and other questions that enter into the industry. 

A telegram from James O. Heyworth, manager of the 
construction division of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion at Washington, D. C., was read, it saying: ‘‘ Much 
credit is due to the staff and ship builders of your dis- 
trict. Your launchings to date lead all districts. Men 
in your ship yard district lead all districts in Liberty 
Bond subscriptions. You have much to be proud of.’’ 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, district officer here, presided at 
the dinner, and called on J. W. Hall, assistant district 
officer, for a short talk. Mr. Hall told the purpose of the 
family ‘‘sessions,’’ which he said were to establish as far 
as possible the codperation that must exist between the 
district staff and the inspectors and between the in- 
spectors and the yard forces, 

Richard W. Montague, examiner of the ship building 
labor adjustment board, characterized the gathering as 
very important, for the task of those present was the 
winning of the war thru the building of ships. Inspector 
McGregor, attached to the Grant-Smith Porter Ship Co.’s 
plant, entertained the diners with a graphic narrative of 
the voyage of the ship Indiana from New York to 4 
French port in a convoy. He told of the formation of 
the convoy and all measures of protection to each vessel. 
Major Tilton, of the Sommarstrom Shipbuilding Co., Co- 
lumbia City, also spoke, and Edgar B. Piper, managing 
editor of the Oregonian, addressed the diners on German 
‘‘kultur,’’ which he declared had ‘‘no soul, no conscience 
and no mercy.’’ 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


San ANTONIO, Tex., April 12—San Antonie is cele- 
brated for many things: the Alamo; a hundred thou- 
sand American soldiers; E. H. Lee; Porter Loring; 
Joseph Emerson Smith, and several more. Who has not 
heard of the Alamo? ‘‘Thermopyle had its messenger 
of defeat,’’ someone has said, ‘‘the Alamo had none.’’ 
Here Davy Crockett, Col. William B. Travis, Jim Bowie, 
the inventor of the Bowie knife, and 177 other Americans 
stood off 6,000 Mexican troops under Gen. Santa Ana, 
afterward president of Mexico, until the last of the 
Americans had given up his life. It is a story of heroic 
sacrifice that has been told a thousand times and will be 
retold as long as there are men to tell it. The Alamo 
was the Mission San Antonio de Valero, and hence San 
Antonio gets its name. Parks, streets and public places 
have been named for those heroes, emblazoned on the 
spot they made glorious for all the ages. 

We visited the Alamo in company with a schoolmate of 
the days gone by in Muskegon, Mich., and found much of 
interest. One thing is the remarkable collection of bad 
poetry on the walls. It seems that every versifier who has 
ever visited the Alamo has written something about it and 
had it printed and framed and hung in the Alamo. In 
one or two instances it would have been better if it had 
been the poet instead of the poem that had been so dis- 
tinguished. One could write columns about the dirt floors, 
the quaint weapons, the quaint building itself. But it is 
enough to say that you have visited the Alamo, a shrine 
that every American should visit, not from curiosity but 
for inspiration. 

San Antonio people call their city the military capital 
of the nation, and well they may. ‘There are something 
like a hundred thousand soldiers stationed here. The 
cantonment, Camp Travis, was erected in record time, 
thanks to the lumber industry, and at a cost of $4,500,000. 
There are 60,000 troops undergoing training. At Fort 
Sam Houston, in the city, thousands more are learning 
all branches of the service. At Kelly Field are our men 
of the air learning aviation. We drove thru all these 
camps, a wonderful experience, EK. H. Lee was the host 
on the occasion. Mr. Lee manages the St. Anthony and 
Menger hotels, and we showed our neutrality by rooming 
at the former and eating at the latter. The Menger 
has a real southern mammy to cook the chicken, a French 
chef to do the fancy cheffing, and real Mexicans to make 
the famous Mexican pecan candy. At most hotels you 
are at a hotel, but at the Menger you are at home. San 
Antonio says it has the finest winter climate in the South, 
and if we ever have money enough we are going to bring 
the wife down here and make San Antonio prove it. 

Joseph Emerson Smith is the managing editor of the 
San Antonio Express, and comes from a distinguished 
line of newspaper men that seems to be getting more 
distinguished all the time. He is a force in San Antonio, 
one of the great editors of this country. So one might go 
on telling of the delightful scenes and delightful friends 
in San Antone. There are Porter Loring and all the Good 
Rotarians of their fair city. We have the highest respect 
for Porter’s judgment, because he reads our books. 
Farewell, San Antone—city of heroes in khaki, patriots 
in serge, women in radiant gowns, city of hospitality and 
homesomeness, 





ORANGE, TEX., April 15.—This is the city that has be- 
come known to all good Americans as a vital force in 
meeting and beating the Hun. For here are being built 
the great wooden ships to carry our grain to Europe to 
feed the millions who shall yet be free. Last week twelve 
bottoms were laid down here in a single day, the beginning 
of another dozen ships, while all around are other ships 
in rapidly advancing stages of completion. Orange has 
become a wonder city, and the great hulls of the great 
ocean-goers fill the most phlegmatic with thrills of patriot- 
ism. When the war is over surely men will not forget 
what Orange did to win it. And we predict it will go on 
making ships for the times of peace, for America never 
again will allow itself to be caught without a merchant 
marine. 

For here are the ample river, the great sawmills of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., and the Miller-Link Lum- 
ber Co., and here are the builders and the leaders to do 
the work. For ourself, we shall remember not only these 
things but the generous hospitality of a generous and 
hospitable people. We were the house guest here of 
T. C. Ford and his good family, who left us that impres- 
sion. 





Beaumont, TxEx., April 16—Beaumont, with good 
reason, calls itself the busiest city in America, and we 
reckon the busiest man in the busiest city in Ben S. 
Woodhead. In the North we know Ben as a man who 
used to tell a whale of a story. Down here we found he 
is a whale of a man. He is president of the Chamber of 
Commerce,.and among other jobs he has held down to 
help win the war and hunt the Hun are food administrator 
of the eastern district of Texas, chairman of the Red Cross 
drive, member of the executive committee for the Liberty 
Loan, member of the committee for the Y. W. C. A. cam- 
paign, chairman of the Red Cross relief committee, and 
so on and so on et cet. ad lib. And he teaches a Sunday 
school class of 100. 

Nevertheless Ben came over to the Rotary Club lunch- 
eon and slandered us by way of introduction. Among 
the other good lumbermen present were W. A. Priddie, 
Snark of the Universe; B. W. Turnbow, and W. A. Bowie, 
Ben, as you know, is the woodhead of the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Co. Bowie is he of the Gulf Export & Transportation 
Co., operating a lumber yard at Tampico, Mexico, and 
ships between here and there. Turnbow, of the Turnbow 
Lumber Co., has just completed a new retail yard plant 
here that looks like a world’s fair in size and beauty of 
architecture. It is white and gray; the shed looks a mile 


long and is complete in every detail, and is right in town 
where the trade can get to it. 

In the afternoon Ben and us drove all around the town, 
within and without, busy as he is. Beaumont was a busy 
place anyway right now, with the Liberty Loan drive and 
everything. Mr. McAdoo was here yesterday and made a 
speech. We missed him—probably a good deal more 
than he missed us. But we saw Ray Lighthall, and a 
man can’t expect to see everything. 





Fort WortH, Trex., April 17—One of the first men 
to say hello-how-are-you was Walter Sloan, who helps to 
make William Cameron: & Co. famous down in this dis- 
trict, and he was one of the first to say come-again. He 
made Fort Worth seem like the old home town. After 
F. W. Robinson, better known as Ted, had chased his 
Chandler around with us, Sam 8. Losh, musical director 
at Camp Bowie, took us in tow. We spent the afternoon 
at the camp of the famous Panther division, all volun- 
teers, largely from the farms of Texas and Oklahoma. 
After we had orated to the boys at the Knights of Co- 
lumbus building, the song detail sang for us, and those 
hundreds of boys sang for an audience of one as they 
would for one thousand. They have a wonderful song, 
‘*The Panthers Are Coming,’’ to the air of ‘‘The Camp- 
bells Are Coming,’’ and they sang it with a pep that 
promises to pepper the kaiser. Another ballad they 
warbled runs thus: 

Keep your head down, Allemand, 

Keep your. head down, Allemand, 

Last night in the pale moonlight 

We saw you, we saw you. 

You were mending your broken wire 

When we opened our rapid fire— 

If you want to see your “Vater” and your “Vaterland,” 

Keep your head down, Allemand! 

Then we went outside and, chaperoned by Major Bo- 
nelli, were entertained with six lively rounds by Johnny 
Griffiths and Jack Britton, welterweight champion of 
America, by eight massed army bands of 250 musicians 
who out-Sousaed Sousa playing Sousa, and the singing 
of the song detail. It was hard to tell which to like 
best. 

But that song detail deserves more than mere mention. 
It is a favorite with Major-General Greble, and well it 
may be. ‘Two or three singers detailed from each com- 
pany are learning to sing en masse, and then passing it 
along to their comrades in arms. On the hike there is 
nothing so good for the morale, nothing so inspiriting to 
the men, as song. When the Panthers get over there they 
will go into battle shouting ‘‘ Keep Your Head Down, 
Allemand’’ and ‘The Panthers Are Coming, Hurrah, 
Hurrah! ’’ 

SHREVEPORT, La., April 20.—S8. H. Bolinger had to be 
up at Cincinnati attending the National Foreign Trade 
Council, but B. H., his son, took up the white man’s bur- 
den, and there wasn’t an idle moment during two days in 
Shreveport. We motored the streets and the cotton fields. 
Shreveport is the best painted town in the United States. 
There isn’t a house in the town that looks like it needed 
paint. Everywhere and everything is fresh, bright, 
clean and prosperous. It would do Howard Elting’s heart 
good to see this town. (Howard is a Chicagoan, and our 
great clean-up-and-paint-up advocate.) 

The weekly luncheon of the Shreveport Rotary Club 
today brought together more Shreveport lumbermen 
than had been under one tent at one time in a long time. 
In the audience we observed B. H. Bolinger, M. 8. Bo- 
linger, Lewis Bradt, Jonas Donner, George Freeman jr., 
B. A. Kobler, R. Latzko, W. A. McKennon, F. G, Snyder, 
John 8. Welch, F. T. Whited, W. E. Wheless, J. R. 
Whurtzbaugh and T. J. Whurtzbaugh. 

We were sorry to miss 8. H. Bolinger, who, like lots of 
lumbermen in other towns, is responsible for a good many 
good things in this. He was formerly president of the 
State fair association, whose grounds are here, and 
helped fo organize and was first president of the Shreve- 
port Golf and Country Club. In fact there are many 
things with which he has been identified that have helped 
to build and beautify the town and make it the good 
town it is. 


Robbing Peter to pay Paul is owing what you 
pay not paying what you owe. 





WHO STARTED THE FIGHT? 


There was an old Dutchman lived over the sea 

And a very conceited old Deitcher was he, 

For he thought he could lick all the nations on earth 
They called him “Der Kaiser” in the land of his birth. 


Now, der Kaiser could talk like an angel of light 
While he sharpened his swords and got ready to fight. 
He built submarines and big battleships, too; 

And he said to himself, now you see vot I do. 


Ven I get good und ready, I’ll tackle der Czar, 

Und I'll giff der French army von terrible jar: 

But L’ll talk to my neighbors about justice and right 
Vile I get good und ready for a bloody old fight. 


So he said to his neighbors, the English and Russ, 
Now, don’t get oxzited und make such a fuss; 

But he said to himself I shust got a hunch 

Dot me und der Gott can lick der whole bunch. 


Now this foxy old kaiser grew bolder and bolder; 

Hie talked about peace with a chip on his shoulder, 
While he got good and ready so he thought he conld lick 
All the armies in sight and do it up quick. 


He called in his henchmen and showed them the map. 
Go stir up some drubles, I must have a scrap 

Shust to try oudt mine armies und zepplins, too, 
Und to show to der vorldt vot a Deitcher can do. 


tut you must lie worse as I do to make it appear 

Dot ve tried mighty hard from a var to keep clear, 

Und ven der ting’s started shust yell mit your might 

’Twas der French und der English vot started der fight. 
Cc, F. Cuase, Traverse City, Mich. 












Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The Biggest Card in the Business W orld 


The skill and care exercised in engraving a Wiggins 
plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card 
users. If you admit the value of proper card repre- 
sentation we would like to send you a tab of speci- 
mens. Ask for it; detach the cards one by one and 
observe their clean cut edges, their general excellence 
and the protection afforded by being encased 
in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 














Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 


POTEEL COMPANY 
‘prTTesvaen ea 
nnee een 
1108 So. Wabash Ave, tee 
CHICAGO 




















Vertical 


Wickes wre't.e Boiler j 


Long dutch ovens are applied to this boiler to suc- 
cessfully give overloads when burning sawdust 


a 
and hog feed from saw mill. LU fi i 
Ask for ‘‘ Aide in the selection of it t 
oilers’’—sent free. i i IN 
tl 
THE WICKES BOILER CO. cil 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. cull 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York City, 1417 West St. Bldg. 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. Pittsburg, 904-5 Empire Bidg. 
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Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Senttle, 410 White Bldg. Boston, 201 Devonshire St, 
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We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts a Round Posts 
Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads, 


E. T. Chapin Co., 


Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
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The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Missoula, Mont. 


Western White 
Pine and Larch 





Dry 4” and 6” 
| Clear Larch 





N. P. & Milwaukee Shipments 
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ersonal 
Attention 


to your orders backed with 
a thorough knowledge of 


Western Lumber Products 


and their application to the Eastern Trade, 
both factory and yard, is offered you by the 


Liberty 


Lumber Co. 


Sales Office, 10 So. La Salle St., 
CHICAGO 


General Office, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











LONG FIR JOISTS’... 
ano BIG TIMBERS *~~~ 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


varos: HB. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 











SEATTLE 








“Service” 


That is US. Tell us by wire 


or letter what you want from 
the Coast. We can furnish it. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock, 
Red Cedar Shingles 
and Siding. 

24”’ Shingles ALL the time. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


Premium Shingle Specialists. 


716-717 White Bldg., SEATTLE,. WASH. 
Good Salesmen Wanted. 














The Brand That Turns the Trick 


Many dealers are clinching the orders that 
carry good profits since they put in a stock 
of our 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce and 
Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles—Fattory Stocks—Box 
Shooks—Idaho White and Western Pine. 


You can do the same. Get in touch with us 
now and let us demonstrate what we mean by 
prompt and efficient service. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters—Shippers 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 











WAGES FIXED FOR WORKMEN IN SPOKANE DISTRICT 


SpoKANE, WasuH., April 22.—A standardization of 
wages of the lumber industry workers in the Spokane 
district, comprising that section of the Inland Empire 
lying in northern Idaho and eastern Washington and 
effecting approximately 15,000 employees of the twenty- 
seven companies, was ordered today by Col. Brice P. 
Disque. The first part of the order, which consists of a 
general statement of the reasons for the order and its 
scope, is identical with that issued for the Douglas fir 
region and published on page 46 of the March 23 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The territory is divided 
into two classes: Class A territory, which includes all 
territory except that included in Class B, and Class B 
territory, which includes Marble Creek and the north fork 
of the Coeur d’Alene River. 

The statement reads in part as follows: 

Logging Camp Regulations 

The following schedule represents as near as can be de- 
termined the average of all wages in the industry. It 
must be realized that conditions of operation, location etc. 
have for years made it necessary that there be a variation 
in this schedule for different camps. An increase of three 


cents per job per hour over following schedule is per- 
mitted in Class B territory. 


Barn foreman...... Optional Hooker, American, 
Blacksmith........ Optional Marion or Barnhart .53% 
*Brakeman........ Optional Landing man, team 
Chain tender ....... 43% rr 46% 
Chute builders..... Optional Loader, decking crew 
Common labor....... -4375 team camps....... -50 
COMMECIOR, «0000055 Optional Loader, top Ameri- 
*Cook, bull. .$60.00 & Board can, Mairon, Barn- 
*Cook, bull-K-slide ES Se 60 

machines.......... .50 Loader, Top Slide... .56% 
"Cook, ead, .....< Optional Rigging slinger...... 53% 
*Cook, second...... Optional Road monkeys ...... 43% 
0 See ae 416% er 46% 
*Engineer, donkey.. .60 Section men ........ 43% 
*Engineer, jammer, Shanty boss....$60 & board 

American, Marion SISNAl MAN. 2.600008 46% 

BIOTUMORT ..6.<0:0.6:0,00% -70 Steel gang...... bees Se 
*Engineer, jammer, BWRURDEE occccccescce 43% 

slide machines.... .60 Tail down, skidway. .43% 
*Engineer, locomo- Teamster, 2-horse, 9- 

PE chs ch oasnnc® Optional TS RR err 43% 
*Fireman, donkey... .46% One hour extra Sun- 
*Fireman, jammer days and days laid 

BTCA oes hws oniet 46% off on account of 
SRNR MAW 0 0 0:0:0.09 6 4% 56% weather, for taking 


*Fireman, jammer, 
American, Marion 


care of team. Board 
charged all days. 


or Barnhart....... 46% Teamster, 4-horse, 9- 
*Fireman, locomo- eee 48 

SUID Ts sis's SB ula ooo Optional One hour extra Sun- 
*Foreman ........ Optional days and days laid 
*Foreman, section... .50 off account of wea- 
*Foreman, steel gang .561%4 ther, for taking 


*Flunkee (30 to 35 
men), $60.00 and board 

*Handy man ....... 105.00 

Hook tender, sky line .65% 


care of team. Board 

charged all days. 
Watchman, shift..Optional 
Watchman, jammer. 3.50 





Hook tender, ground Woodcutter ......... 46% 
PSR ee eee ares 62% — 
Hooker, slide........ -50 *River driver...... Optional 


The provisions regarding exceptions are the same as 
those applying to the fir operations, except that April 
18, 1918, is fixed as the date upon which all exceptions 
must have been in effect. The positions marked with an 
asterisk (*) will not call for extra pay after eight hours, 
as such men are considered as daily employees. The 
following are the sawmill regulations: 


Sawmill Regulations 


The following maximum hourly pay of certain em- 
ployees in sawmills, planing mills, silo factories, box fac- 
tories, yards, kilns and ponds should be considered as the 
greatest to be paid and in no way as a standard. An 
increase of three cents per job per hour over following 
schedule is permitted in Class B territory. 


Car loader, shipping *Millwright ....... Optional 
and receiving ..... 40% *Millwright help- 

Carriage rider, saw- Serre Optional 
eee ATM a Optional 

Common labor....... 05 Sawyer, band, D. C., 

Edgerman, sawmill, "0 | re 87% 
La i ae .55 Sawyer, band, S. C. 

SHUNSINGGT ... 20006 Optional || er 87% 


*Engineer, chief...Optional 


Sawyer, tail, sawmill .43%4 
Feeder, planer, plan- 


Setter, hand, one set- 


Rae ting sawmill....... 52% 
*Fireman and assist- Setter, hand, two 

eee Optional setting sawmill.... .50 
*Foreman (all)....Optional Slasherman, saw mill .40% 
Grader, planer, plan- Trimmerman, saw- 

oan 46% mill (head) ....... 50 
Grader, shed ........ ATH Trimmerman, No. 1 
Grader, shop......... 50 WANVEREEE . sscccocces 45% 
Grader, yard,........ .46% Trimmerman, No. 2 
Green chain men, |. re Le oe 4315 


RR Ee ON c heute wx 46% 
The same regulations as to date of exceptions in rate 
of pay to the above schedule are made as in the case of 
loggers. The asterisk (*) indicates daily employees not 
entitled to overtime for working over eight hours. 
General Regulations 
The statement issued by Colonel Disque continues: 


It is not the intention of this office to authorize any over- 
time work in any general operation and if production must 
be increased, additional sides or shifts must be established. 

No employer will furnish, gratis, transportation to or 
from place of employment for any employee, except as 
hereinafter provided. Employers are permitted to refund 
all railroad fares in excess of $2 in Class A territory pro- 
vided employees work eighteen days. No fares shall be 
advanced. 

Certified copies of the schedule in each camp and mill 
will be filed with this office as of the 30th of each month, 
not showing names of employees, but designations, alpha- 
betically arranged as printed above with wages paid for 
that month. . 

It is further decided that no employees except the cook 
house employees shall receive free board, and that a uni- 
form charge of $7.00 shall be paid by all employees, except 
cook house employees for their weekly board. This charge 
shall be made at the rate of $1.05 per day during the first 
four days, balance ‘pro rata. This cost shall include food 
and preparation as well as utensils and equipment, and 
wages of kitchen and dining room employees. 

It is further decided that all employers who furnish 
housing accommodations for their men arrange at the 
earliest practicable date to supply clean bedding, includ- 
ing beds, mattresses, pillows, blankets, sheets or sheet 
blankets and pillow slips to all men employed and that a 
charge of $1.00 per week be made. for the service, the 
charge to be at the rate of 25c per day for each of the 
first four days of each week. The service shall include 
change of sheets and pillow slips weekly or oftener. 

Men employed in camps or mills at work which does 
not come within the designations printed above will be 
paid such pay as is mutually agreed upon between em- 
ployer and employee. 


Every point in this bulletin has been carefully and con- 
scientiously considered. Changes of minor importance 
may be necessary. It must constantly be kept in mind 
that this office is the neck of the funnel for all ideas, facts, 
information and conditions, and that every decision wil] 
be made after mature consideration. 

All mills may operate their night shifts for periods 
longer than eight hours provided they do not operate this 
shift more than 48 hours in six days, and provided the 
rate of wages per hour does not exceed the maximum au- 
thorized in this bulletin. 

A part holiday on Saturdays of each week is authorized 
for logging camps and mills provided it is a mutual ar- 
rangement between employer and employees and provided 
the hours deducted from the Saturday work are equally 
distributed over the first five days of each week at straight 
hourly pay. 

It is requested that employers and employees codéper- 
ate to the limit in eliminating all technicalities and petty 
contentions. Trivial questions must be overlooked and 
serious ones submitted to this office for relief. This office 
expects no reduction in production, but a spirit of “pull 
together’”’ to justify the action already taken. 

The completion of the organization of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen in the district covered by this 
bulletin will render it possible to call together a conven- 
tion of representatives of each local organization in Spo- 
kane where an opportunity will be given to discuss and if 
necessary to make any necessary modifications of the 
provisions contained herein. In the meantime this office 
confidently expects the hearty coiperation of all. 


Brice P, DIsQun, 
Colonel, Signal Corps, Commanding. 


SOUTHERN LOGGERS HOLD SPECIAL SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 25.—A special meeting of the 
Southern Logging Association held at the Hotel Chisca 
in Memphis today developed the fact that labor is very 
scarce and that this scarcity is becoming more acute al- 
most daily on account of the operation of the selective 
draft. It also developed the fact that the wages paid 
by loggers are mounting rapidly and that other items of 
expense are increasing so fast it is impossible to figure 
what logging costs actually are. There was considerable 
discussion of the feasibility of employing women as a 
solution of the labor problem, but loggers present de- 
clared this plan not feasible because of the heaviness 
of the work. 

Loggers, it transpired, are putting in gasoline drag 
saws, motor trucks and other labor saving devices. One 
member using two makes of these drag saws said his ex- 
perience had shown that three men using thése saws would 
accomplish as much in cutting timber into log lengths 
after the trees were felled as eight men could do with- 
out them. 

An informal discussion brought out the fact that ca- 
bles for skidders are very scarce, that their cost is much 
higher than heretofore and that smaller cables must be 
used because larger ones are not obtainable. 

Skidding, feeding and care of livestock, tree cutting 
and building of main lines and spur tracks were informal- 
ly discussed with much benefit to all present and most 
of the members made it clear that the incorporated roads 
are furnishing and laying all rails for spur tracks, leav- 
ing loggers to prepare the rights of way and grade the 
road beds. 

The association held only one session. Secretary 
James Boyd had charge of the meeting in the absence 
of President V. C. Langley. 
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Cc. C. BRADENBAUGH 


Houston, Tex., April 22.—When the members of the Lum: 
bermen’s Club of Houston drifted into the club rooms last 
Friday, April 19, their attention was called to a chalked 
notice on the bulletin board. It read simply “Brad left this 
morning.” It was the message which announced the death 
in Kansas City of C. C. Bradenbaugh, president of the club 
and one of the best loved members of the lumber fraternity. 

Details of his death have not yet been received here, except 
that he was stricken with pneumonia on April 15, a few days 
after his arrival in Kansas City on a business trip from 
Dallas, where he had been in attendance at the convention 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. Death occurred 
Friday morning at 7:50 o’clock. 

Mr. Bradenbaugh was southwestern general agent of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co. and maintained headquarters in 
Houston. He started in with the company at its Texarkana 
mill seventeen years ago and had been in Houston for the 
last three years. Prior to that time he travelled in Texas 
and was probably one of the best known salesmen in this 
territory. 

On March 17 this year Mr. Bradenbaugh celebrated his 
fiftieth birthday. He was born in Maryland, but came with 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Bradenbaugh, to Texas a 
number of years ago. His parents reside at Happy, Tex. 
The remains were shipped to Amarillo, Tex., his former home, 
for burial, which took place Sunday. 

It was just a month to the day before his death that Mr. 
Bradenbaugh was unanimously chosen president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Houston at the annual election. On Jan. 
15, of this year, he was appointed by Snark Priddie Vicegerent 
of Hoo-Hoo for this district. He had always taken an inter- 
est in every movement that was for the good and advance- 
ment of the lumber industry. 

The board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Club was 
hastily called together in session at noontime on the 19th and 
arrangements made to send a floral offering to accompany 
the body to the grave. The following telegram was sent to 
J. H. Morrison, Central Coal & Coke Co., at Kansas City : 

“The Lumbermen’s Club of Houston bows its head in sor- 
row at the loss of its president and the well loved personal 
friend of every membér. This is to convey to the sorrowing 
father and mother the deep sympathy of the entire organiza- 
tion, knowing as we do the great value of the splendid man 
who has gone before us. We loved him and will not forget 
him. (Signed) Boarpb OF DIRECTORS. 

Appropriate resolutions will be adopted at the next regular 
meeting of the club. : 

In honor of his memory, a memorial fund is being raised, 
to be known as the “C. C. Bradenbaugh Memorial,” the pro- 
ceeds to go to a Red Cross subscription. 

Besides his parents, Mr. Bradenbaugh had no other imme- 
diate relatives, having been a bachelor. 


F NK BEDARD.—For thirty-eight years a resident 
of Oak Park, Frank Bedard, 120 Lake Street, died rust 
day, April 23, at the age of 73. Up to the time of his fina 
illness he was active in the business of the Bedard & Mo- 
rency Planing Mill Co. 
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BUYS TRUCK IN ORDER TO DELIVER TO FARMERS 





Purchase Leads to Securing Two House Bills in Two Weeks—Another Example of the 
Log Hauling Ability of Motors 





ONE WAY OF FINDING BUSINESS 


We have purchased a 2-ton ig egg truck, with a special 
stake body 6 feet wide by 14 feet one and a i-ton truck with 
4-foot body, 8 feet 3 inches long. e have had the Republic 
truck in operation for about two weeks, while the ton truck 
mes not yet been used, for the reason that it is in the paint 
shop. 

The purchase of trucks for a delivery system and the dis- 
pensing of horse delivery do not mean a saving in delivery, or 
at least we do not anticipate a saving in our new venture, but 
the times demand a quicker and more efficient delivery system 
than horses. The farmer nowadays is short of both man 
power and horse power and we expect to make deliveries to 
our farm trade, the charge for which we have not yet figured 
out. We have made two sales of house jobs due to the fact 
that we were in position to deliver the material to the farmer, 
so that he did not have to take 


that the next development in road building will be the con- 
struction of roads with a hard surface capable of carrying 
10-ton trucks at a speed in excess of 20 miles an hour. For 
this purpose he urged the institution at once of a campaign 
to provide roads capable of handling all the tonnage that the 
motor truck equipment of the country can carry and that 
these roads be built of macadam, hard surfaced brick, or con- 
crete. In this connection it might be well for the lumbermen 
to agitate the use of concrete roads overlaid with creosoted 
wood blocks as the safest and most lasting roads that can be 
constructed for the use of motor trucks. The exact develop- 
ment of the motor truck freight roads is hard to foretell, but 
it is not improbable that they will be laid out so that trucks 
going in one direction will not have to turn out for trucks 





farm work; and in each case 
the farmer seemed willing to 
pay a reasonable charge for 
delivery. 

[The above extremely inter- 
esting comment upon motor 
truck delivery was received 
from W. F. Phares, manager of 
the EK. C. Phares Lumber Co., of 
Maryville, Mo. Retailers thru- 
out the country are wonder- 
ing how they may increase 
their business this year. Gen- 
erally speaking building in 
cities and even in small towns 
is severely restricted and ex- 
cept in unusual circumstances 
will remain in this condition 














thruout the year. On _ the 
other hand, farmers have 
plenty of money and they de- 
sire to make improvements of all sorts provided they can se- 
cure the time to do so. In his letter Mr. Phares gives excel- 
lent proof that the trade of the farmer may be secured this 
year by providing equipment so that the retail lumberman can 
deliver to the farmer. He further indicates that the farmers 
seem entirely willing to pay a reasonable charge for this 
delivery. In this connection the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
_wishes to state that in a number of cases retail lumbermen 
are obtaining a sum over and above the necessary cost of de- 
livering to the farm trade in more than one section of the 
country. It is probable that the E. C. Phares Lumber Co. will 
not be able to keep up the record of selling one house job a 
week to farmers because of its ability to deliver by truck, but 
it is certain that the company will be able materially to in- 
crease its sales this year and certainly ought to pay for the 
truck out of the added profit. In a case such as this and 
especially where the trade can be influenced to pay for the 
delivery charges the question of whether or not horse or motor 
haulage is cheaper is entirely irrelevant. The only thing to 
do is to buy a motor truck. The accompanying illustration 
shows a 2-ton Republic truck manufactured by the Republic 
Motor Truck Co., of Alma, Mich. This truck is‘not the one 
owned by the E. C. Phares Lumber Co. but is similar to it in 
many respects. 

In a part of the letter from Mr. Phares which was not 
quoted he comments upon the desirability of purchasing a 
good truck; in other words the best is none too good and 
$1,000 or $1,500 additional in the original purchase price 
should not be given undue weight.—EbIrTor.] 


eee 


PROPHESIES MOTOR TRUCK FREIGHT ROADS 


At the recent annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States held in Chicago the question of motor 


A 2-TON REPUBLIC TRUCK THAT IS SUITABLE FOR DELIVERING TO FARMERS 


coming from the opposite direction. That is, there will be 
two parallel roadbeds similar to double track railroads. 

Another speaker was A. C. Bedford, chairman of the board 
of the Standard Oil Co., who stated that at the beginning of 
1916 there were about 2,400,000 cars and trucks in the 
United States. On Jan. 1, 1918, the official registration was 
4,941,276 cars and trucks, an increase of over 100 percent in 
two years. This shows very clearly the rapidly growing use 
of motor equipment, 

LOL LLL 

THE FIRST week in April was a red letter week in the his- 
tory of the United States Motor Truck Co., of Cincinnati, as 
it witnessed the final completion of the first liberty trucks 
coming thru the factory in quantity production. 


eee 


THE PRODUCTION of automobiles has been voluntarily de 
creased 30 percent and probably the decrease will reach 50 
percent before 1918 is over. The automobile companies are 
busy, however, partly on war contracts and partly building 
trucks for domestic consumption. 


WHERE TRUCKS ‘‘DELIVERED THE GOODS’’ 


The superiority of trucks over horses in logging operations 
has been repeatedly demonstrated and no better illustration 
is to be had than the experience of the White Truck Logging 
Co., of Tacoma, in developing an irrigation project in western 
Washington. The economical features of trucks in the log- 
ging industry such as the saving of time and money have 
never been questioned but in addition to these two paramount 
factors there are other advantages that stamp the truck as the 
ideal medium for transporting the large timber of the West. 

In the working out of the Washington irrigation project 

the Government selected Lake 











iP Ketchees as the water basin. 
This lake is located in the Cas- 
cade mountains about three 
and a half miles from Easton, 
Wash., a small town on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. A 
dam was constructed across 
the lower end of the lake in 
order to raise the lake level 
about 40 feet and this necessi- 
tated the cutting and falling of 
timber which amounted to ap 
proximately 9,000,000 feet. 
As the water rose the logs 
floated and the problem then 
presented itself of getting these 
logs to the railroad. The Cas- 
cade Lumber Co., of North 
Yakima, Wash., purchased the 
timber and for a time attempt- 
ed to move it by the use of 
teams. Horses soon proved to 
be expensive and entirely un- 
satisfactory for the reason that 
“snatch” teams were required 
to be on hand at all times to 
start the loads whenever it was 
necessary for a team to stop. 
The company was further 
handicapped by many of the 
horses becoming ill during the 
hot weather and teams were 








frequently out of service. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE LOG HAULING CAPACITY OF A WHITE TRUCK The best average haulage 


trucks and highways was discussed at length. Roy D. Chapin, 
chairman of the highway transportation committee of the 
Council of National Defense, emphasized the rapidity with 
which transportation of freight, especially for short distances, 
is being inaugurated. Trucks are rapidly taking the place of 
the short-haul railrogd and for this purpose Mr, Chapin said 
that they should be employed as much as possible. By 
handling the short-haul freight much of the congestion on 
railroads can be done away with. It is the necessity of stop- 
Ping a freight train and cutting out a car to have a few hun- 
dred pounds of freight removed and then picking it up again 
and repeating the same process that is causing so much of the 
delay. Obviously, if this method of handling freight can be 
reduced to a minimum, the railroads will be in much better 
Shape to handle long-haul traffic, both because of more cars 
‘and because of lessened motive power required to handle 
short-haul freight. 
F. A. Seiberling, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., was another speaker who dwelt upon this phase of motor 
_ truck use. He made an interesting statement to the effect 


made by the teams was 40,000 
feet a day. After installing two 3-ton White trucks with 
trailers the average number of feet of logs hauled daily for 
two seasons was 60,000 feet. The haul was 3% miles over 
rough roads with grades in stretches as high as 10 percent. 
No difficulty was encountered in hauling the logs with the 
White trucks. The average truck load was 3,000 feet but 
occasionally loads would reach 5,200 feet. 

The loading was accomplished by means of a gasoline engine 
which was used to roll the logs out of the lake upon a landing 
and thence onto a truck by the aid of a gin pole. At the 
railroad yards the unloading and loading was accomplished 
by a steam donkey engine. A semitrailer was found to be the 
most expedient in hauling the logs, the coupling pole, or reach, 
being equipped in such a way that it could be lengthened or 
shortened to accommodate the various size of logs hauled. 
Most of the logs were 42 feet in length. 

The speed and efficiency of the trucks made it possible for 
the owners to clear the land in a comparatively short time 
and enabled the Government to proceed uninterrupted with 
the irrigation project. 
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SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 
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Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 
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FIR FACTORY ey 
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Daily Output—100 M Lumber—300 M Shingles 


Saw and Planing Mill—Kapowsin, Wash. Shingle Mill—Anacortes, Wash, 
Charles W. Johnson 
General Office, Stuart Building, 
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We Mix to Suit Your Needs 


Prand if you are desirous of obtaining really Big Value Lumber Ls 
from the Pacific Coast we would suggest a trial order of our 


FIR Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 


Dimension and Lumber. 


HEMLOCK Boards and Shiplap. 
CEDAR Sine o * RITE-GRADE” 


’ MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 





Tell us your needs today. 


John D. Collins Ys... 
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Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


EEF Re1 Cedar Shingles 
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A Messenger of Good Cheer To 
Distressed Dealers 


isa door that will live up to the claims made for it and that’s why 
we say “a message of good cheer’’ because you'll always find 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


better than you expected them to be. We want you to compare 
their natural beauty in grain and figure with that of other doors 
and then you’)! understand why they bring repeat orders to deal- 
ers selling them. 


Order a straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or Bat- 
tens may be included to complete car of doors. 
Order today. Window and door frames a specialty. 
Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


New York and New England Representative, 
WARRY L. FULLER, - - - «© «© « & 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 
) Pennsylvania and New Jersey Peprosentative, 
W. C. ASHENFEL ) = * « « Bullders' Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middie West Representative, 
H. §& OSGOOD, - «+ + «+ = 7 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative, 
W. 6. NURENBURG, - - + + « « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, III. 


M. W. LILLARD, - «© © © «© @ « 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
C.H. WOOD, - - +++ «+ © «© « P. O. Box 1226, Great Falls, Mont. 
®. G@. HILDITCH, © - © © © «© « « 756 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 

















Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 


“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 


“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is sae a little bit better 
than anything we have ever had in our 


yard. 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


F.B, LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 











Experience 


TELLS THE TALE 
OF DEPENDABILITY 






and hundreds of dealers today are 
tracing their repeat orders to our 
plainly branded uppers. Next time 
you need any insist on them bear- 
ing our trade mark. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


We invite your orders for straight or mixed cars of 


Vertical . e 

cain Kir Flooring 

Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 
Tell us your needs today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT WASH 


1029 Lumber Exch., Mioneapolis. 





IN FOREST LAND les a hundred poems that "Ae 


hted thousands. It ‘is in its 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 





American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearboru St., Chicago 





LATE NEWS AFFECTING LUMBER TRANSPORTATION — 


(Concluded from Page 38) 
existing fourth section discrimination or the creation of new 
fourth section violations. 

The new rates are effective July 22. 

Division No. 3 also has handed down a decision in Docket 
No. 9432—Bowie Lumber Co, vs. Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Co.—holding that the rate legally ap- 
plicable on certain carloads of hewn cypress crossties from 
Bowie and Des Allemands, La., to Eureka, Texas, to have 
been “unlawful and unreasonable.’’ Reparation will be 
awarded when the exact amount due has been determined. 

In another decision—Docket No. 9368: George W. Hartzell 
vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. et al.—the 
commission finds that rates on walnut logs in carloads from 
Monmouth, Ill, to Piqua, Ohio, applied on seven carloads 
shipped by complainant, were unreasonable. The carriers 
are directed to pay $123.62, with interest on account of the 
overcharge. 


REPARATION TO LUMBER COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 23.—An order made public by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission directs the Louisiana 
& Pine Bluff Railway Co. and the Iron Mountain road to pay 
$23,669.21 reparation to the Wisconsin Lumber Co., on ac- 
count of unreasonable charges collected on shipments of lum- 
ber from Huttig, Ark., to various interstate destinations. 
Payment is to be made by June 1. 





~~ 


MAY EXTEND RAILWAY TO GREAT LAKES. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., April 22.—Virginian Railway may 
be extended to Charleston, and from that city to the Great 
Lakes, thru Ohio, if Director General McAdoo consents to the 
continuation of the line, now terminating at Deepwater, Fay- 
ette County, West Virginia. In order to reach a rich timber 
and coal tract in Raleigh County, officials of the Virginian 
road are anxious to extend their line six miles. This will 
require the building of a tunnel and with that built it will 
be an easy matter to extend the road to Charleston. It is also 
known officials of the road desire to extend the road to 
the Great Lakes. Supplies to start the six-mile extension 
immediately are on hand, 





COMMISSION’S ACTION ON APPLICATIONS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 23.—The Norfolk & Western 
Railroad and other interested carriers have petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to apply the 
1 cent per 100 pounds increase on lumber granted in the 15 
percent case to docket No. 8978—-Honaker Lumber Co. et al. 
vs. Norfolk & Western Railway Co. et al. The petition also 
would have the increased rate apply in certain other sections 
not specifically covered in the 15 percent case. 

The commission has granted fifteenth section application 
No. 260, filed by the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, Railroad 
for itself and on behalf of connections, thereby granting in- 
creased rates on lumber without formal hearing from certain 
points in Louisiana to Central Freight Association territory. 


The commission announces that by granting this application 
departures from the fourth section will be removed. Sub- 
sequent proceedings to test the reasonableness of the proposed 
rates are not affected by the commission’s permission for the 
filing of tariffs without formal hearing. 

It is announced by the commission that fifteenth section 
application No. 5356, filed by M. P. Washburn, agent, for 
authority to make a readjustment of rates on lumber and 
articles taking the lumber rates from points of origin ip 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana east of the 
Mississippi River, Tennessee, Kentucky, southwest Virginia 
and a few points in North Carolina to eastern port cities, Vir- 
ginia cities and interior basing points, has been placed on the 
formal docket as No. 10,145. A date for hearing will be an- 
nounced later. 

The commission also has approved fifteenth section appli- 
cation No, 4294, filed by Agents E. Morris and C. E, Fulton, 
thus authorizing the filing of tariffs naming increased rates 
on lumber from Evansville, Ind., to points in Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Wisconsin. The establishment of the rates 
proposed will remove fourth section departures. The new 
rates are subject to formal complaint etc. 





ATTACKS RATE ON LUMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—A. H. Brott, Kent City, 
Mich., has filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
complaint against the Pere Marquette Railway Co. et al., at- 
tucking the rate on lumber and forest products from points 
on the Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad—Good Pine, Grant 
and Minden, La., and Buchanan, Ark.,—of 33.9 cents per 100 
pounds, carloads, to Kent City. This rate is made up of 16 
cents to Thebes, Ill., plus 17.9 cents beyond. It is charged 
that lower rates are in effect to Sparta, Cedar Springs, 
Slocum, Greenville, Conklin, Ravenna, Sand Lake, Pierson 
and Howard City, Mich., competing points. The rate to Kent 
City is declared to be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 


TENTATIVE REPORT MADE PUBLIC 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 23.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today made public a tentative report prepared by 
Examiner W. N. McGehee in Metropolis Commercial Club et 
al. vs. Illinois Central Railway Co. et al., involving the rates 
on logs and forest products from points in Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Texas west of the Mississippi river and 
on and south of the line of the Rock Island Railroad from 
Memphis to El Reno, Okla., and also from points in Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma north of this line. 

Examiner McGehee holds that the rates have been and are 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and recommends that 
the carriers concerned be required to establish joint rates to 
Metropolis via Memphis, Cairo or Goreville, Ill., not to 
exceed by more than 1 cent per 100 pounds the present rates 
on like commodities to Cairo. Reparation on past shipments 
is recommended, the amount to be later determined. 

All tentative reports, of course, are subject to review and 
modification by the commission. 








LUMBERMEN PROTEST EASTERN FREIGHT INCREASES 


Testimony Heard on Water Competitive Rate Elimination— Representations. of Railroads 
and North Carolina Pine Association 





PHILADELPHIA, YA,, April 23.—Southern lumbermen to- 
day entered protest against the proposed increase in 
lumber freight rates from Norfolk and other southern 
points to Philadelphia, New York and Boston, declaring 
that it is a drastic and unreasonable advance probably 
exceeding 3314 percent. ‘he hearing began yesterday in 
the Federal Building, with Examiner Mackley, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, sitting to hear the peti- 
tion of the railroads for the elimination of water com- 
petitive rates from the southern territories and the Caro- 
lina States to the north Atlantic ports. 

KE. P. Barnes, representing the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
was the first witness called at yesterday’s session. He 
presented testimony to substantiate the carriers’ peti- 
tion. He claimed that the special rates at the time 
originally established were made necessary to meet active 
competition of barges, sailing vessels, steamers and other 
watercraft plying from the territory of the origin set 
forth in the petition to the eastern competitive delivery 
points. He declared because of the changed conditions 
and the elimination of the water competition it no longer 
justifies continuing the acceptance of the low rates sub- 
ject to the water competitive rates. Mr. Barnes con- 
cluded his testimony by asking for the restoration of the 
normal rate—the rate prevailing in 1900, prior to the 
reduction to the present rate—and asserted that the new 
rate would cure any further section departures now 
existing. 

B. G. Brown, general freight agent of the Southern 
Railroad, was the next railroad witness. He corroborated 
Mr. Bates in his testimony and said it was a necessity that 
the rate be increased. Mr. Brown and Mr. Bates were 
the only witnesses heard yesterday. 

At today’s session F. L. Glover, commerce agent of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, gave the side gf the controversy of 
the railroads in the section which the belt lines traverse. 
Lawyers representing the lumbermen heckled him on many 
questions he either had no knowledge of or failed to re- 
member. 

R. A. Parsley, chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee of the North Carolina Pine Association and repre- 
senting other lumbermen in that section, was the first wit- 
ness this afternoon to testify against the proposed in- 
crease. During the testimony he was: examined by his 
attorney, Claude W. Owen, of Washington, D C. In 
answer to Mr. Owen’s questions, Mr. Parsley replied: 

The lumber manufactured by the members of the North 
Carolina Pine Association is what is known as North Caro- 
lina pine. This wood is grown in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and is marketed lg ve in the eastern States 
and Pennsylvania, The vast majority of lumber produced 
in the Carolinas is marketed in what is known as Eastern 
Water Competitive points, such as Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, New York and Boston. Lumber moving to these 
points and points which are grouped with them is shipped on 
what is known as water competitive rates, which rates are 


two to four cents under the socalled normal rates to the 
destinations claimed. 


This water competitive rate adjustment has been in effect 
for a great many years, and upon the strength of this long 
established basis many millions of dollars have been invested 
in mill properties, stumpage, rights of way etc. incident to 
the production of North Carolina pine lumber. At the 
affected destinations there has also been many millions of 
dollars spent in the yards and distributing properties for the 
sale and distribution of this lumber, which industries have 
been built up almost entirely upon strength of this long 
established adjustment, 

This increase amounts to from one to five cents a hundred 
pounds or an increase in the transportation cost of 25 cents 
to $2 a thousand feet, according to weight and character 
of the lumber, to the advantage of the lumber producers 
located to the west of our mills. 

For the last year and a half or two years the car shortage 
situation has been so serious that the movement of lumber 
has been restricted possibly 75 percent on commercial orders, 
and for the last six or eight months it has been practically 
impossible to move any lumber except that which moves on 
Government orders and at Government prices. 

Mr. Parsley then said that the car shortage and em- 
bargo situation have reduced the total production of lum- 
ber in the Carolinas at least 25 percent. Thousands of 
carloads of lumber, he said, have been sold by manufac- 
turers in this territory to consumers in the Hast on the 
present freight rates, which shippers have not been able 
to deliver on account of these continuous unfavorable 
shipping conditions, thru no fault of their own. ‘‘A vast 
majority of these carloads were sold on a delivered price,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘and any advance at this time will result 
disastrously to these men.’’ 

Mr. Parsley said that the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation requested its attorneys in Washington to file a 
protest with the Interstate Commerce Commission, ask- 
ing that an opportunity be granted to be heard in oppo- 
sition to the proposed advances. ‘‘Since that time,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the supplemental decision of the commission has 
been handed down in the 15 Percent Case allowing carriers 
one cent advance in the rates now under discussion.’’ 
He said it is the feeling of his association that with the 
added one cent the water competitive rates are certainly 
high in themselves, and there is no reason for a further 
increase. 

Mr. Parsley was, then asked by the attorney what he 
had to say as to the extent of the movement of lumber 
by water from Norfolk and from southern seaboard ports 
to the East prior to two years ago. He was also asked 
about the tonnage. He replied that practically all the 
eastern seaboard tonnage has been removed and there 
is practically no movement of lumber by water at the 
present time. Further, he said: 

Twenty-one concerns have reported to me that they have 
on their books more than 2,000 cars of lumber, ranging in 
number from four to 350 cars per firm. These have been 
loaded with lumber, which was sold on a delivered price to 
Eastern Water Competitive points. It is estimated by these 
men that, at the rate of movement during the last six months, 
it nee take them at least nine months to move their present 
orders. 

The total number of cars shipped east by these men in 
1917 was 9,488, which is equal to 74 percent during normal 
conditions, These same men shipped east under norma! con- 
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ditions 12,815 cars in the same length of time. Of those 
shipped Hast in 1917 at least 68 percent of the total eastern 
movement moved on water competitive rates. The situation 
of these firms is fairly representative of the condition of all 
lumber shippers thruout that section. Inasmuch as so large 
a percentage of the lumber produced in the Carolinas moves 
to eastern water competitive points, the extreme importance 
of this case to them must be very apparent to the commission. 


In concluding his testimony, Mr. Parsley said: 


It is doubtful if the records of the commission record so 
drastic an advance as the one proposed,- considering the 
enormous territories of production and destimations involved. 
When the one cent is added to the present normal rate the 
increase over the present water competitive rates will range 
anywhere from 25 percent to 60 percent. It is inconceiv- 
able that the commission could look with favor upon so 
drastic and unreasonable advance coming directly upon the 
heels of the 15 Percent Case. The commission refused to 
allow a 15 percent advance on lumber rates thruout official 
Classification Territory, but the carriers here are seeking 
lumber advances ranging, as indicated, from 25 percent to 





60 percent. 
33% percent. 

The hearing will continue thruout tomorrow and per- 
haps a fourth day. The commission will not render a 
decision for at least a month, and if the case is appealed 
a final decision may not be reached until in the fall. 

Appearances have been filed by representatives of the 
following lumbermen’s organizations and firms, prin- 
cipally in the southern States: 

The United States Wood Preserving Co.; American Creo- 
soting Co.; the, North Carolina Pine Association; the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association; ‘Trexler Lum- 
ber Co., Newark, N. J.; EE. W. McClave & Son 
(Inec.), Harrison, N. J.; the Macon Chamber of Commerce, 
Macon, Ga.; Reybolds Bros.’ Lumber Co.; the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association; the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association; the Western Carolina Lumber 
& Timber Association; the Associatad Cooperage Industries 
of America; the Penn Sumter Lumber Co. ; Wistar-Underhill- 
Nixon Co., and the Standard Oil Co. of New York. 


The majority of the advances probably exceed 





WESTERN ILLINOIS LUMBERMEN HOLD ANNUAL 





Importance of Proper Building Codes Is Shown in Timely Address — Banquet Is Enjoy- 
able Feature of Gathering 





GALESsBURG, ILL., April 24.—Galesburg entertained the 
Western Illinois Lumbermen’s Club during its annual 
meeting April 23, and did it in a right royal manner. 
The sessions were held at the Galesburg Club, giving a 
homey air to the gathering and at once breaking down 
any feeling of formality. The members were delighted 
to find President George W. Angel presiding, and he, 
being asked for an explanation, said he couldn’t keep 
away from good old Illinois and was back at Hamilton. 

When quiet was restored President Angel introduced 

R. V. Field, chairman of the War Service League of 
Knox County. Mr. Field is one of the four minute ora- 
tors, and more than made good, being interrupted time 
after time by the applause of the members. : 
' R. F. Whiting, consulting engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, gave a timely talk 
on building codes. Mr. Whiting told of the work the 
National association has been doing in investigating and 
collecting building codes and classifying them according 
to the population of towns so that each type of com- 
munity may have a code that is best suited to its re- 
quirements. The large number of towns where the build- 
ing situation is still in a chaotic condition was referred 
to emphatically, stress being laid on the danger of unin- 
formed and prejudiced persons being left to guide the 
building regulations to the detriment of the citizen as 
well as of the building material merchant. Mr, Whiting 
called attention to the fact that much of the prejudice 
against wood construction is due to faulty use of wood 
and faulty plans. He urged the members to call at the 
headquarters of the association in Chicago and familiar- 
ize themselves with the vast amount of work being done 
for their benefit. The engineering bureau of the associa- 
tion is at all times ready to assist retailers and they are 
neglecting a splendid opportunity if they do not avail 
themselves of the services of the association, 

Secretary Jones, of the State association, hammered 
hard at the value of local clubs. He said the man who 
is so busy making a living that he has no time to live 
is missing the real reason for being in business. As lum- 
ber merchants they were the home builders of the com- 
munity and as such should take a pride in their business. 
He asserted that the nature of competition a man en- 
counters depends more upon the man himself than upon 
his competitor. ‘‘Get straight yourself and you won’t 
feel grouchy toward your friend who is in the same line 
of business,’’ he said. ‘‘The man who is best equipped 
to assist you in solving your business problems is the 
man who is in the same line as yourself and to shut 
yourself off from this information by a wall of hate 
and rancor is wrong to yourself, to your family, to your 
customers and to your community.’’ 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers then took place, resulting in the 
following being chosen to serve the club: 

President—George W. Angel, Hamilton. 

Vice president—A. H. Heidemann, Quincy. 

Secretary-treasurer—Mr. LeRoy, Hamilton. 

Directors—Tom Sessions, Galesburg; J. M. Lyon, LaHlarpe ; 
C. R. Huston, Blandinsville. 

After the election, as many as were so inclined had 
an auto ride to the plant of the Rowe Manufacturing 
Co. as guests of J. H. Rittenhouse, the popular and more 
than efficient representative of the Rowe Company. 

The banquet was held in the dance hall of the Gales- 
burg Club and was a most enjoyable and profitable func- 
tion. The Galesburg members surpassed their former 
record in the brilliancy of the speakers and the excel- 
lence of the musical program. Everitt Hinchliff was 
made commander-in-chief of the musicians and captured 
the audience with the Galesburg Harmonie Club. He 
evidently had corralled the beauty and talent of the 
city. Several musical specialties were on the program, 
arranged by Mrs. Hinchliff, who also favored the gath- 
ering with her charming voice. Mr. and Mrs. Hinchliff 
are among the leading vocalists of the lyceum world and 
it was indeed a rare treat to hear them. The pianist was 
Allister Wylie, who is fast achieving fame in the realm 
of music. The soloists of the Harmonie Club were 
Misses Ruby Williamson, Pearl Williamson, and Jean 
Hunter. J. M. Lyon, of LaHarpe, provided song leaflets 
and led the audience in patriotic singing. He has a 
good baritone voice and knows how to impart enthusiasm 
to the bunch. 

Of course Prexy Angel was toastmaster. He had a new 
fund of stories and told them in his ‘‘angelic’’ way 
that would make a death notice sound funny. He as- 
sured the members of his delight at being once again 
one of them and declared that they had the best local 
organization in existence. He said they would get every 
retailer in the territory as a member if they had to pay 
his dues out of the treasury, but thought this wouldn’t 





be necessary if each member carried home with him 
the enthusiasm he had shown at the meeting. He then in- 
troduced W. F. Boyes, county superintendent of schools, 
who spoke on the Illinois Centennial. 


Program Provides Interesting Speeches 


The share Illinois has had in the history of the nation 
is warrant enough for the celebration of her centennial, 
said Mr. Boyes, continuing: 

A series of campaigns was fought in this territory, that 
extended the boundary of the United States to the Mississippi 
River. There was also a touch of New England witchcraft 
here and in 1790 a slave was executed for causing the death 
of his master by this means. Some of the towns were founded 
by people actuated by the same ideals and principles as those 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. In the Civil War Illinois more than 
did her share. Two hundred and fifty-nine thousand soldiers 
went from Illinois and the draft didn’t touch this State until 
late in 1864 and then only 3,000 were drafted. Illinois went 
so far beyond her quota that regiments went ever into a 
neighboring State and enlisted there. From the men who 
went from this State twelve became major generals, which 
tells how important our contribution was to the settlement 
of the conflict. The women of Illinois were diligent workers. 
While we had no Red Cross then, we had other activities 
that went far toward ameliorating the hardships of the sol 
diers. The supreme cause for celebrating the centennial is 
Lincoln, and this world war is being fought to preserve the 
very principles he so eloquently and so earnestly advocated. 
We are striving to attain the ideal embodied in the life and 
work of Lincoln. 

As he understood it, Mr. Boyes said, democracy must 
be made safe for the world just as surely as the world 
must be made safe for democracy. There must be a 
realization of the responsibility of power on the part 
of the people or the war will be a failure in spite of a 
military vietory. 

After a duet by Mr. and Mrs. Hinchliff, the toast- 
master introduced Wilfred Arnold. Mr. Arnold said he 
had spent the day with his dentist and was in doubt 
as to whether he could speak at all. He had attended one 
other banquet that evening and at neither was he able to 
eat, so that it was rather tantalizing to him and not 
the best way of putting a speaker in the mood to con- 
tribute to the enjoyment of the occasion. Mr. Arnold 
spoke on the war, and said that each individual must real- 
ize his personal responsibility and likewise his personal 
danger. He said in part: 

_ Reliance on the armies of the Allies to keep the devastation 
from our own shores is not only debasing and cowardly but 
would reveal a trait of character that would dishearten 
those who are looking to us to furnish the final push that 
shall put victory across the line. If we would realize these 
facts, all our war work would go with greater speed and 
efficiency. Four years ago towns in France, Belgium, Servia 
and other countries felt as secure as we do. If they had 
been told of the fate awaiting them, they would not and could 
not have believed it. If we realized as we should that their 
fate is staring us in the face now and that only the bodies 
of the brave men who are fighting stand between us and 
destruction, we would respond instgntly and to the limit of 
our strength to every demand made on us. We are repeating 
the fight of the heroes of 1776. We are fighting to preserve 
that which the men of 1861 saved for us. Any man who is 
not devoting his entire energy to win the war owes an 
apology to humanity. Personal sacrifices as well as arms 
will win the war. 

During the previous address, President Angel had 
evidently been letting his eyes wander, for he perceived 
that the ladies of the Harmonie Club were alone. With 
his customary sense of the fitness of things, he led Joe 
Nichols, Bobby Robinson and Fred Schmager over to 
their table and saw that they were at once made ac- 
quainted. When the near-riot had subsided, Dr. W. E. 
Simonds, dean of Knox College, was introduced, and 
spoke on ‘‘Lincoln, the Common Man.’’ He narrated 
the history of the Lincoln family from the early days 
when they left their home in the North, came down the 
coast, moved from there inland, and finally showed us 
the boy Lincoln in the little home in Indiana. In tak 

ing up the career of Lincoln Dr. Arnold told of his 
varly platform when, in 1836, Lincoln said: ‘‘I stand 
for all sharing the privilege of government assisting in 
bearing its burdens.’’ In a later speech Lincoln took 
his stand squarely for women’s right to the ballot. His 
breadth of vision was shown by his statement that he 
would consider his most violent opponents his constitu- 
ents and entitled to his best services when in office. Lin- 
coln was really saved to the country when he declined 
the offered governship of the newly created territory of 
Oregon. The success of Lincoln in the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates was due to the fact that while Douglas sought 
to divert attention from the real point, Lincoln never 
deviated and won his victory by constantly hammering 
this point home. Lincoln stood practically alone until 
the common people came to understand him. He had the 
qualities that exalt the common man out of his com- 
monness. The opposition he had to contend with re- 
quired superhuman strength to withstand. The great 


lesson of Lincoln to the common men of today is that 
this is a government of all the people, and that in the 
final test it is true manhood that counts most. 
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Leaders for 
Long Life 
and Big Value 


are what you want today 
to boost the cause of wood 
and increase your sales and 
profits. 


Red Cedar 
Siding and Shingles 


are fast taking the place of the 
old fashioned White Pine and 
dealers find them great sales 
stimulators. You will also, if 
you send us vour orders—we 


specialize in these two items. 


MIXED CARS ONLY 


Fred K. Baker 


evereTT, Lumber Co. 
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WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs 
| in the world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 














Less Grina Shipments 


REDWOOD 


The next time you want a few items in yard stock 
or factory lumber send your orders to our Chicago 
warehouse. Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors. 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Saginaw Kansas City 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers / sof 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








ciate 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 

















owe Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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vA WHOLESALE LUMBER . 
Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments sf Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















merican Trading 


244 California St. 


7 Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. " 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 





baal 





. White and Sugar Pine | 





HOTELS 








Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Rates from 


$2.00 per day 


The 
Social 


HE FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACK HOTEL 
is the scene of many of San Francisco's most prominent 
socidl events. 
The Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the dances in the 
famous gold ball room every evening are always well attended, 


At 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Pet day 
Room with detached path . . . + $3, $3.50, ss 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 











1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


(ote! fa Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 























GEARED LOCOMOTIVES FOR LOG ROADS 


As timbermen all know, logging railroads may be and often 
are picturesque, but they are never precise until after they 
cease to be logging roads and become public carriers. On such 
roads steep grades, sharp curves, uneven track, light rails and 
bridges are not exceptions, but the rule. Moreover, this rule 
is justified by economy and experience, for the usefulness of 
logging roads decreases with time in proportion to the effi- 
ciency of the locomotives used upon them. As soon ds the 
timber in a district tapped by a logging road is cut, the 
value of that road as a logging road is gone, and it must be 
either abandoned, or, if conditions warrant, converted into a 
standard, public carrier. 


It is for just such logging roads that the Heisler Locomo- 
tive Works, Erie, Pa., builds its ‘““Geared Steam Locomotives.” 
On logging roads the geared locomotive is the right engine in 
the right place. In order to obtain the greatest traction it is 
essential that all of the weight be upon the driving wheels, 
but on sharp curves and uneven track a long, rigid wheel- 
base is impracticable. The Heisler geared locomotives carry 
all the weight upon the drive wheels, but instead of a long, 
rigid wheelbase have two or more swiveling trucks. This ar- 
rangement not only enables the engine to maintain a fair 
speed over sharp curves and uneven track, but by distributing 
the weight over a greater length of track eliminates the neces- 
sity for numerous ties, heavy rails and bridges, and this, in 
turn, means a large reduction in the investment necessary to 
construct each mile of track. This saving is effected in sev- 
eral ways. The cost of rails is often reduced one-half; the 
number of ties required is much smaller; the roadbed can be 
graded and ballasted for much less ; and the building of bridges 
is cheaper. Moreover, when compared to a direct-connected 
locomotive, the first cost of a geared engine is less for a given 
amount of tractive power. 

Upon closer inspection another important advantage of the 
geared over the direct-connected engine for service on private 
lines becomes apparent. The safe speed of any type of loco- 
motive for such service is from six to twelve miles an hour, 
and at these speeds a direct-connected locomotive has a very 
slow piston speed and therefore a defective draft. This diffi- 
culty the geared locomotive remedies by means of its gear 
ratios, which give a higher rotative speed to the engines, re- 
sulting in higher piston speed. In addition, more frequent 
exhausts give a better draft in the fire-box, resulting in better 
steaming, while reduced cylinder condensation means still 
more economy under the conditions of logging roads. 

The company takes pride in showing the actual work of the 
engine itself, and the detailed 





lar purpose is to accommodate those who feel the need of a 
rule that can conveniently be carried at all times, and this 
need it meets admirably. 

This folding rule of course is of wood, spring jointed and 
enameled in yellow. It is 4 feet in length, folding in 6-inch 
sections (common pattern), fitted at the end with a folding 
hook from which the measurements start. The rule is fur- 
nished only in Doyle log scale. On one side it is marked 
for 12-, 14- and 16-foot log lengths only, and on the other 
for 10- and 18-foot lengths, besides one row of inch-marks, to 
the sixteenths, this last feature making it serviceable as a 
rule for general measuring also. 

This rule is known as Rule No. 524. A circular describing 
it thoroly, as well as Catalog No. 10, illustrating and describ- 
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THE LUFKIN FOLDING LOG RULE 
ing the complete assortment of board and log rules, tapes 
and rules for general use manufactured by the Lufkin Rule 
Co., may be had on request to the company’s offices at Sagi- 
naw, Mich., or 106 Lafayette Street, New Yor City. 





FELL YOUR TREES WITH A POWER CUTTER 


Many a lumberman who operated in the white pine timber 
of Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin in the palmy days now 
recollects with regret the high stumps that were left. It is 
the same with every other great lumber producing region of 
the country. Forests of tall, gangling stumps stand as the 
ghosts of boards that they could easily have been sawn into 
had the operators cut close to the ground. Logging superin- 
tendents in all regions today are constantly exhorting the tree 
fellers to get down to the grass roots in cutting the timber. 
However, it is impossible for the boss to keep his eye upon 
every felling crew and to be present when every tree is felled 
so that there still remain a great number of stumps in the 
most modern operations that, considering conservation, should 
never be left. There is a limit to the amount that the back 





mechanical features which it 
claims are largely responsible 
for the success of the Heisler 
geared locomotive in its chosen 
field of work. Among the most 
important of these features are 
the following : 

Simplicity, the best mate- 
rials, thoro workmanship, es- 
pecially in careful machining 
and fitting, obtaining efficiency 
and durability. Great flexibil- 
ity avoids a tendency to leave 
the rails on sharp curves and 
also reduces the loss of power 
due to flange resistance and in- 
ternal friction, thus preventing 
abnormal wear of tire flanges 
and driving mechanism. The 
apt design of the heavily pro- 
portioned truck constructed en- 
tirely of iron, steel and bronze, 
prevents the truck from getting 
out of square when running on 
curves or over obstructions and leaves it independent of the 
gear frame, eliminating abnormal strains. The independent 
steel gear frame, carefully planed and bored, is fitted with 
long, machined phosphor-bronze axle and shaft bearings that 
can be quickly taken up for wear or replaced without affect- 
ing the exact alignment of the gears; also rigidly maintains 
in accurate alignment the enclosed, oil-submerged and noise- 
less steel bevel gears. The very heavy gears have extra large 
wearing surface, and even when much worn withstand severe 
shocks without breaking. The axle gears are easily removed, 
being clamped so they can be readily replaced on the road 
by any intelligent engineer without the use of special appli- 
ances. Large boiler capacity and liberal cylinder volume in 
proportion to the weight of the locomotive enable it to start 
heavy loads and, when started, maintain good speed, while 
using steam expansively and economically without causing 
unnecessary drain upon the boiler even when hauling maxi- 
mum loads. Parts subjected to most wear are so arranged 
that they may be replaced by inexpensive duplicates, which 
are so carefully machined they may be replaced on the road 
by the engineer without special tools or appliances. All bear- 
ings are of phosphor-bronze, adjustable for wear, and are 
provided with efficient oiling devices. The universal couplings 
are self-oiling, and fitted with removable bronze bushings, 
easily replaced on the road. The motor engines have balanced 
slide valves of the simplest possible construction located so 
as to be easily inspected and repaired. All bolts and nuts 
carry self-locking devices, and the weight on all drivers is as 
nearly equal as possible. 

The drive shaft of the Heisler locomotive is placed cen- 
trally and this location permits a proper protection from 
snow, grit and sand carried over by the drivers. The engine 
is symmetrically constructed and can be changed from wide 
to narrow gage, or vice versa, by merely shortening the driving 
axles, swivel bars and spring bolsters, as all other parts are 
interchangeable. 

Realizing the frequent absence of roundhouse and machine 
shop facilities on many logging railways, the company has 





planned its engines and its service so as to eliminate the: 


necessity for such facilities. All parts are standardized and 
carried in stock. 


PUTS FOLDING LOG RULE ON MARKET 


To satisfy a consistently growing demand for a folding or 
sectional log rule from lumbermen and loggers who do but a 
limited amount of scaling or who in traveling find the com- 
mon pattern log rule inconvenient to carry the Lufkin Rule 
Co., of Saginaw, Mich., manufacturer of board and log rules 
of all kinds, measuring tapes etc., has just put on the market 
a folding log rule to fill this need. 

While serving a purpose similar to that of the common 
hickory log rule, giving the same results in board feet, this 
folding rule is not a substitute for that article or of a style 
as well adapted for the usual run of log scaling. Its particu- 








A GEARED HEISLER 





LOCOMOTIVE READY TO START HAULING LOGS 


of a lumberjack will bend and no amount of persuasion or 
exhortation is going to enable loggers to have the trees sawn 
off close to the ground so long as men have to do the saw- 
ing. The only way to do this is to get a device which will 
not have a back ‘to bend and that operates better the closer to 
the ground it is. As a result, machinery experts for years 
have tried to develop a power tree feller that will be practi- 
cal and at last one concern, the Forest King Corporation, of 
New York, has been successful in the endeavor and is now 
marketing a portable tree felling machine. Its method of 
operation is simple and it is made to cut either hardwood or 
softwood. One man only is required to operate it and this 
operator furnishes the power by moving back and forth a 
lever. This movement is transmitted to the saw in such a 
manner that sufficient power is furnished to force the saw 
thru the tree butt at good speed and without requiring the ex- 
penditure of a great deal of effort on the part of the operator. 
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DIAGRAM OF FOREST KING TREE FELLER 


Two jaws with sharp teeth clamp on each side of the base of 
the tree and support the front end of the device, the rear end 
being supported upon an adjustable foot that is the only part 
of the machine that touches the ground. As the entire ma- 
chine weighs less than 60 pounds and may be folded up for 
carrying, it is most emphatically a portable machine and re- 
quires only one man to operate. Thus the machine not only 
saves from 1 to 1% feet on the butt end of the log but it also 
saves in man power, in that no cross cut saw has ever been 
invented that can be operated successfully by one sawyer. 
The fact that it reduces the number of men that need be em- 
ployed in felling 50 percent is a sufficient argument to recom- 
mend it to many lumbermen. 

Full details may be obtained from the Forest King Corpora- 
tion, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 24.—The hardwood demand, especially the industrial 
demand, is holding up satisfactorily, and the trade professes 
to see some improvement in the situation during the last week, 
notable in transportation conditions. Cars have been more 
plentiful at many points, and embargoes in the Hast are said 
to be causing the trade less trouble. There continues to be a 
shortage of logging cars, however, which is being felt keenly 
in some quarters because the manufacturers are doing every- 
thing within their power to lay in a surplus supply of logs. 

The demand is heavy for thick stocks of ash, hickory, and 
oak. There is an excellent demand for gum and walnut, the 
latter demand being largely for Government requirements. 
The building trades are not so active as many retailers had 
expected, and as a result the yellow pine market is lagging, 
except for the heavy stocks being used by industrials. The 
country trade is somewhat lighter also, due to the fact that 
farming operations now are being conducted on a heavy scale. 
The country dealers are greatly encouraged over the excellent 
condition of the growing crops in all parts of the State. 

Labor conditions continue to cause the trade much trouble. 
Higher wages are paid in industrial centers and the work 
of employment agencies is making it increasingly difficult for 
the manufacturers in small towns to keep their working forces 
together. Manufacturers in Indiana have joined in a co- 
operative movement to try to keep labor from migrating to 
the large industrial centers where seemingly attractive wages 


are being paid. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


April 23.—The members of the lumber industry in this city 
and vicinity find about all the business they can get lumber 
to fill orders for, and the outlook for the spring and summer 
is that that condition will prevail indefinitely. The lifting of 
embargoes from some lines and territories has opened a way 
for relief from the transportation troubles that have tried 
the patience of the trade, but the benefits expected to result 
have been largely delayed because of a scarcity of cars, the 
supply having been quickly exhausted as soon as embargo 
regulations were lifted. 

Another thing that is troubling the trade is the difficulty 
of securing the proper stocks as to size and grades. Dis- 
tributers complain that the Government is taking all the best 
lumber and leaving the civilian consumer the odds and 
ends. 

The furniture interests are in better shape than they were 
a month or two ago, and are operating nearer to capacity. It 
has not been so much scarcity of orders or lack of lumber 
with them as it has been the practical impossibility of moving 
their product for the distributing trade, and relieving their 
warehouses of the manufactured goods. 

The Korn-Conkling Co., this city, largely engaged in the 
lumber exporting business, today received authorization 
from the Secretary of State for an increase of its capital 
from $25,000 to $100,000, which is explained by Mr. Chester 
Korn to be for the purpose of better taking care of the ex- 
panded business. Mr. Korn recently returned from his sec- 
ond trip abroad since the war started, having been called to 
England and France by the necessities of the company’s 


export interests. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 23.—The hardwood market continues healthy. There 
is a little tendency toward an increase in hardwood produc- 
tion but shipments are being made on a larger scale now than 
for some time, with the result that there is a steady decrease 
in the quantity of hardwoods available in this territory. Some 
firms are shipping a great deal more lumber than they are 
manufacturing. They are catching up to some extent with 
their deliveries. This process is nowhere near completion 
and the full significance of the effect on stocks of shipments 
in excess of production is not yet appreciated. There are 
very large quantities of southern hardwoods in the South. 
So much of this stock has been sold and is now awaiting de- 
livery that when deliveries are completed there will be quite 
a different condition with respect to holdings. Demand is 
notably strong for the higher grades of quarter sawn white 
oak. Quartered red oak is rather quiet but comparatively 
little of this offered at the moment. Plain oak in thick stock 
is in fairly active request, but comparatively few new orders 
are being received for this from vehicle interests. Inch plain 
oak in No. 1 common and better is in very good demand. 
There is also an excellent call for the higher grades of sap 
gum and cottonwood as well as for low grade cottonwood 
and gum used in box manufacture. There is some irregu- 
larity reported in the movement of red gum. Some members 
of the trade say they find an excellent demand. Others say 
that the market is rather quiet. Ash is a ready seller in all 
grades, and hickory is firm. Cypress sells well in all grades. 
Box boards are in excellent request, while offerings are com- 
paratively light. Prices are strong. Embargo conditions are 
still further improved but there is quite a shortage of cars 
for handling lumber shipments, especially in the smaller towns 
where competition among railroads is not very keen. 

Exceptionally heavy rains have fallen thruout the 
Memphis and valley territory during the last ten days 
and these have interfered seriously with work in the woods. 
In the lowlands there is a vast quantity of surface water 
and logging is virtually at a standstill. There is not quite 
as serious a development this season as usual for the reason 
that there are such large quantities of timber already awaiting 
transportation. It has, however, made it quite difficult for 
firms owning and operating their own railway equipment to go 
ahead with the preparation of adequate supplies of logs 
against their later needs. It is also interfering with the river 
mills, those that depend on water transportation. 

The Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co. is adding a wholesale 
hardwood lumber department to its flooring business. No 
Machinery other than that owned by the company now will 
have to be installed. This department will be in charge of 
“Bob” Lockwood, who is general manager of the business of 
the company. 

The mill of the Harwell Lumber Co., at Portland, Ark., 
has been completed and placed in operation. It is cutting 
about 35,000 feet of hardwood lumber a day, mostly oak and 
ash for Government use. This company owns about 30,000,- 
000 feet of hardwood timber in Chicot County, Ark., and will 
use the new mill for its development. H. H. Harwell is presi- 
dent and general manager of this company, which was incor- 
Porated here some months ago with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. Part of the output of the company will be handled thru 
the offices of George C. Brown & Co. L. E. Brown, president 
of the latter company, is financially interested in the former. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., and Gaffney 
Bros., Bradford, Pa., are building a wood chemical plant 
at Charleston which will be operated under the name of the 
Mississippi Wood Products Co, The Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 





will supply the necessary wood and other raw material from 
its cut-over lands in that vicinity while the Gaffney Bros. 
will have charge of operations. It is estimated that sixty 
cords of wood a day will be required and that the material re- 
moved from the cut-over lands will result in rapid clearing 
thereof, thus rendering them ready for cultivation. The com- 
pany will produce charcoal, wood alcohol and acetate of lime. 
The former will be sold locally. The other two products will 
be supplied to the Government as long as the war lasts. Slabs 
and edgings from the mill of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. will 
also be furnished to the company. 

F. B. Robertson, sales manager for the Ferguson-Palmer 
Co. (Inc.) reports an excellent demand for hardwood lumber. 
He says that he has been able recently to dispose of all stock 
that had previously hung fire and that most of the output of 
the company is sold before it is cut. He describes condi- 
tions as quite wholesome. ‘The mill of the company, which is 
located at Houlka, Miss., is supplied with logs brought in over 
the company’s own rails and it has been able to operate stead- 
ily ever since the extremely bad weather in January. It has 
a full supply of timber ahead now. 

Ralph Jurden, of Penrod, Jurden & McCowen (Inc.), 
reports that his firm is shipping something like 100 cars of 
lumber each week from its big plant at Helena, Ark. This, 
he says, is rather above the average and is helping the com- 
pany materially in catching up with its deliveries, which got 
very far behind during the car shortage and embargo periods 
thru which the trade have recently passed. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, in company with C. R. Tustin, chair- 
man of the membership committee of that body, is leaving this 
afternoon for Shreveport, La., where they will attend the 
monthly meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club and the open competition plan meeting of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association April 24. These gen- 
tlemen are charged with increasing the membership of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association and they go largely in 
the interest of new members of this body. 

Reports received by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation indicate that there are fair supplies of cars at Mem- 
phis, Helena, Greenwood and other larger centers in the Mem- 
phis and valley territory. But they likewise show that there 
is a very great shortage of equipment for handling lumber 
shipments from the smaller towns. Many firms say they are 
not receiving more than 10 to 20 percent of the number of 
cars for which they make requisition and that, because of the 
failure of the roads to furnish a larger number of cars, deliv- 
eries are extremely slow and are getting constantly further 
behind. Open routes are available in almost every direction 
but the car shortage is nullifying to a large degree the bene- 


fits of this condition. 
BUFFALO 


April 23.—The lake lumber trade is preparing to open, but 
no regular rate has been made, tho a few individual charters 
are reported, some as high as $6.25 on hardwood from Lake 
Michigan to Buffalo. At last accounts the upper lakes were 
not open, no craft of much size having passed thru either the 
Straits or the Sault, and there is a jam in the St. Clair River. 
Buffalo has received tonnage from the Welland Canal this 
week, but it was grain-laden, and so far as learned the lumber 
fleet will not start out from here for some days yet, and per- 
haps a week or two. 

The determination of the Government to take chargé of the 
New York State canals will be pleasing to all transportation 
interests and the old canal-boatmen are likely to agree to the 
move also, because they are nearly handicapped as it is for 
want of boats. Last season shippers were inclined to ignore 
the canal, for some unknown reason, cargoes being scarce, 
even when the rail service was inadequate. The appointment 
of G. A. Tomlinson, of Duluth, as manager of the canal fleets 
ought to be satisfactory, as he is a vessel-man of experience 
and ability. What is needed is a low-cost barge that will 
bring Lake Erie within a certain definite number of days from 
tidewater. It is the uncertainty of the rail service that re- 
duces its value mainly, and shippers all over the lakes and 
internal waterways generally are paying more for water trans- 
portation than for rail, just because they think it is more reli- 
able. At the same time it is expected that the Erie Canal 
rate will be less than the rail rate, so.that business ought to 
be good, One point has still to be covered; the old boatmen 
are saying that they do not believe the canal is navigable yet 
for barges of increased size and that several places on the 
route will have to be deepened before traffic can be taken up. 

George B. Montgomery returned to business last Saturday 
after a winter vacation in California. 

Charles G. Feist, president of the lumber company bearing 
his name, is a member of the live wire committee of the Order 
of the Elks, which is working hard on the Liberty loan and 
expects to raise many thousands of dollars inside of the mem- 
bership in Buffalo. 

Buffalo building permits last week numbered ninety-seven, 
which is larger than of late. The total costs were $129,100, 
which is below the average for this time of year. Planing 
mill men and -retailers say that house building is on a small 
scale. 

The H. T. Kerr Lumber Co. has leased most of the old Dela- 
ware & Hudson yard and dock, on the Buffalo River, above 
Louisiana Street, and is handling considerable lumber thru 
it, all-rail. A vessel has been chartered to go after a cargo 
at Cheboygan, Mich. A large amount of Michigan hardwoods 
will be carried in the new yard. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April 23.—Unfavorable labor conditions, particularly with 
respect to the supply of skilled men, have come to be a mat- 
ter of much concern to sawmill owners in northern Wisconsin 
who are getting their plants in shape to resume the usual 
summer operation or already have done so. In several sec- 
tions of the North the shortage of labor is such that mills 
will have to be satisfied to be able to run day shifts, let alone 
doing night sawing, as had been expected because of the 
large requirements of manufactured lumber for the Govern- 
ment and ordinary needs, 

The difficulty of making railroad shipments from mills be- 
cause of continued shortage of cars and cohgestion of traffic 
at junction points may also prove to be an important factor 
in causing some reduction in sawing operations during the 
new season now starting. 

While logging operations during the last winter assumed 
a considerably larger volume than believed possible because 
of the labor shortage and the extremely low temperatures for 
weeks at a time, the total input probably is not more than 
75 percent of normal, as a general average in northern Wis- 
consin. This falling off in the log supply doubtless will be 
reflected in a reduced sawmill output this summer, even if 
transportation and labor difficulties were not encountered, 

Forest fires broke out in several sections of the North dur- 
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ing the last week or ten days, but so far as can be ascer- 
tained the damage has not been heavy. A blaze in the vicinity 
of Glidden which at one time threatened to assume large 
and dangerous proportions fortunately was extinguished by a 
heavy rainstorm. Some damage has been done in the vicinity 
of Merrill. 

The Ashland mill of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee, started its summer season’s run last week with 
practically all the men comprising the day shift last season 
back on the job. However, the company has found it im- 
possible up to this time to make arrangements for the 
requisite number of men for a night shift and is planning to 
abandon all but day operations for this season. The Ash- 
land mills have an ample supply of logs on hand and close by 
and it is hoped to keep them in operation until Chequamegon 
Bay freezes up next fall. 

The Rice Lake Lumber Co., Rice Lake, Wis., is reported 
to find it difficult to keep its big sawmill in full operation 
because of labor troubles which arose about two weeks ago 
and remain unsettled, The planing mill, however, is operat 
ing at capacity, as before. The mill trouble started among 
the teamsters, who demanded extra pay for taking care of the 
horses and stables on Sundays. 

The Barron Lumber Co,., Barron, Wis., is making extensive 
improvements to its retail yard at that point. Several build- 
ings and sheds will be erected and a new office provided. Mr. 
Paulsen, the manager, also will build a residence for his own 
occupancy. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


April 23.—There is a strong demand for lumber in the 
Saginaw Valley, but the labor and car shortages are causing 
some trouble and have a tendency to retard operations, accord- 
ing to the Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., of Saginaw. Sufficient 
orders can be secured, but it is not so easy to handle them. 
The prices are firm and are advancing and prospects are ex- 
cellent for the spring and summer season as far as getting 
business is concerned. Preparations are being made for the 
opening of the navigation season, and Saginaw Valley lumber 
vessels are being put into shape for a busy year. 

Delegates of local labor unions have returned from Wash 
ington, D. C., where they conferred with the wage adjustment 
committee of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and reported 
at a meeting last week in Bay City that practically all re 
quests of the labor forces were granted. They announced 
that the 8-hour law must be observed in the ship building 
plants, and that time and a half must be allowed over the 
eight hours; and also that there is to be no discrimination 
against union men. Charles BE, Stiver, general manager of the 
Saginaw Shipbuilding Co., who also attended the Washington 
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conference, reported that the 8-hour day had been in effect 
at his plant since April 1 and that he knew of no discrimina- 
tion between union and nonunion workers. It also was an- 


nounced by the labor representatives that on all contracts _ 


awarded directly by the Government the scale of wages agreed 
upon by the wage adjustment board must be paid. 

About 100 workmen employed at the James Davidson ship 
yards in Bay City struck Saturday, April 20. Carpenters de- 
manded an increase from $4 to $5 a day and laborers who get 
$2.75 asked for $4. Mr. Davidson says he raised the wages of 
the men on their demand three times last year and they had 
agreed not to ask for an increase this year. The men are 
all employed on war work and have only a shop organiza- 
tion. The strike was expected to énd within a few days. 

A campaign to establish a direct Saginaw-Toledo highway 
by the shortest possible mileage was launched Friday evening, 
April 19, at a meeting in Lennon, on the line between 
Genesee and Shiawassee counties. Four count.es were repre- 
sented at the meeting, which was held under the auspices of 
the Michigan Good Roads Association. The highway will be 
of great value to lumber and all other manufacturers gener- 
ally and to autoists particularly. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

April 23.—-The new embargo regulations relative to ship- 
ments into the Northeast caught several local concerns with 
orders on hand which they had expected to get out immedi- 
ately. However, in some cases permits were obtained, and in 
others unloading was forced upon the mill man. The market 
is strong, prices good, demand heavy for almost everything, 
and traffic conditions are about the only drawback. Poplar 
has been very active during the last ten days, there being 
a good demand for 4/4, 6/4 and 8/4 stock in firsts and sec- 
onds and sap no defect firsts and seconds. The following 
prices prevail on 4/4 stock: Poplar, No. 1 common, $42; 
firsts and seconds, $70; plain white oak, firsts and seconds, 
$65; No. 1 common, $40; quartered, firsts and seconds, $85; 
No. 1 common, $53; ash, firsts and seconds, $70 and $75; 
No. 1 common, $43. The activity shown by poplar has been 
the feature of last week’s market, and it is said that a con- 
siderable amount of this stock is being bought for export. 
At the present time the demand is largely for Government 
requirements, wagon and truck stock being very active. Num- 
bers of small vehicle plants are getting a finger into war 
orders and have been active buyers of thick stock. The gen- 
eral commercial demand for cabinet woods is not very strong, 
altho there has been some demand for dimension stock of one 
kind or another. Handles are in strong demand and prices 
are high, with the result that handle dimension stock is not 
dragging. Low grades of all kinds move freely. 

A real bomb was fired into the ranks of the southern lum- 
bermen on April 22 when the Louisville & Nashville and other 
railroads received notices from C. H. Markham, regional 
director of the South, at Atlanta, to the effect that all ship- 
meats originating south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers were 
absolutely embargoed to points east of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
line for an indefinite period. This order affects all shipments 
of lumber and crossties from southern points thru Ohio River 
crossings or Virginia cities gateways. If this indefinite em- 
bargo continues for any length of time it will work a serious 
hardship on southern hardwood manufacturers, cooperage in- 
terests ete. 

Locally labor is so scarce that railroads entering Louis- 
ville are being forced to advertise for negro women to aid in 
loading and unloading package car freights at the local 
depots. The police department has taken a hand and is 
rounding up all of the professional loafers from pool rooms, 
saivous etc, and forcing them to go to work or to Jall, under 
a new State law which provides that any man failing to work 
thirty-six hours a week is subject to imprisonment. 

At a meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club last week 
much interest was shown in discussions concerning the mar- 
ket situation. One prominent manufacturer stated that he 
had been giving practically his entire attention to Government 
orders and had been paying very little attention to commer- 
cial requirements. Another stated that he was getting out 
about 4,000 gunstock blanks daily and a considerable amount 
of airplane stock. There is still a general shortage of log 
cars and labor, which is curtailing production considerably, 
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but in most sections the car supply has been fairly good, 
The new eastern embargo orders will probably have but little 
effect on Government orders, and such concerns as have been 
specializing on Government work will not feel the effect so 


keenly. 
; EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 22.—There has been a noticeable improvement in the 
hardwood trade during the last week or ten days, and the 
outlook for business is better now than it has been for several 
weeks. The best grades of hardwood lumber are in strong 
demand. Gum is weaker, as the furniture factories in this 
section have been buying little of this lumber of late. The 
price of gum has not gone up materially, while most of the 
other woods have advanced considerably since the first of the 
year. Quartered oak was rather dull for some time but lately 
it took a jump and the demand is now stronger than for some 
time. Prices hold firm and it is expected that the tendency 
will be upward the rest of the year. It is expected that gum, 
too, will advance before long. Plain white oak is strong, wal- 
nut is in better demand, while cottonwood is moving nicely 
due to the fact that the box factories in this section are using 
much of that lumber. The car shortage is still being felt by 
the lumber manufacturers of this section and while the situ- 
ation is not as bad as it was the first of the year it is still 
acute. Collections are good. Farmers are unusually busy 
planting their crops. 


COMMENTS ON THE CUT-OVER LAND PROBLEM 


New OrEans, La., April 23.—The New Orleans Item 
under today’s date says editorially, under the caption 
‘“«The Cutovers’’: 


“There must be twenty sheep behind each soldier and sailor 
to clothe and equip him.” The American wool clip last year 
was not enough to meet military needs. The civil population 
must be clad in imported wool. The army and navy are con- 
suming 10,000,000 pounds of beef a month more than they 
did in civil life, and the exports to the European Allies are 
more than ten times the pre-war average. All of the best 
western range lands have gone into the hands of homestead 
settlers. The farm production of cattle and sheep has not 
kept pace with the increased demands, 

The only large bodies of grazing lands now left are in the 
cut-over pine belt, where more than 100,000,000 acres are not 
used for any profitable agricultural purpose. Much of this 
is owned in large tracts by lumber concerns. Many individual 
efforts to sell or develop these lands have proved abortive. 
The owners now believe the use of this vast idle area is 
the biggest real estate, development and farm problem in the 
country today. The difficulties encountered in this have 
slowly brought these owners closer and closer together in an 
effort to find a satisfactory solution. 

Believing that the use of these grazing lands bears an im- 
portant relation to meat and wool production, President 
Charles 8. Keith, of the Southern Pine Association, brought 
the question last January to the attention of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. He asked that the secretary include in his 
emergency appropriation a substantial sum for the purpose 
of making the necessary forage investigations to show the 
value of these idle lands for stockraising purposes. This re- 
ceived no attention from the Secretary of Agriculture for 
some time, but was finally given a lukewarm approval by an 
assistant secretary, with no assurance that the question 
would be pressed before Congress. Thru courtesy to the 
Department of Agriculture, the landowners have refrained 
from approaching congressmen direct. It is now too late in 
the current session to accomplish anything by doing so. 

The cut-over pine owners are now back where they started, 
It seems to be forced on these men, many of whom have made 
money out of the timber from these lands, to spend some of 
it in an attempt to solve their own land problems, with what- 
ever local help they can get. A working plan for accomplish- 
ing the desired purpose was submitted to them at the meet- 
ing of the Southern Pine Association a year ago, but as yet 
little has been accomplished. 

One of the primary needs is one or more well-organized 
and equipped experiment stations in the coastal plain region 
where a staff of able men can have the necessary facilities to 
conduct experiments in forage crops, grazing and feeding. If 
these landowners will provide the necessary funds to estab- 
lish and operate such stations they will then stand a good 
chance to secure the detail of Government specialists to con- 
duct the technical work. This is indicated by the fact that 
the Department of Agriculture now conducts its work largely 
on a cobperative basis, and seems to believe in the old adage 
that the Lord helps those who help themselves. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK — 








There has developed during the last week a small but never- 
theless appreciable increase in the volume of orders, due to 
a very healthy country demand and to a fair volume of new 
building and repair work, particularly the latter, in many 
parts of the country. Government requirements continue 
quite large, and there will be a great many houses built dur- 
ing the next few months for workers at ship yards and muni- 
tion plants, $50,000,000 recently having been appropriated by 
Congress for the former purpose, while a bill for $60,000,000 
for munition workers is now pending. This will furnish out- 
let for a large quantity of sash and doors in the aggregate. 
On account of the enlarged demand for shop lumber for am- 
munition boxes and other special purposes, as well as freight 
embargoes hampering the shipment of needed stock, some 
mills are finding it rather difficult to maintain a sufficient 
supply of material for even the moderate volume of produc- 
tion now required. 

According to reports from Minneapolis and St. Paul the 
twin city factories are picking up new business at an encour- 
aging rate, and the feeling prevails that the season will be a 
better one than early indications promised. Some of the 
plants are quite busy on Government work. The country 
tributary to the twin cities is in very prosperous condition 
and manufacturers and jobbers report an excellent volume of 
country yard orders. City trade also is improving, tho yet 
considerably below the normal volume. 

Trade in Cincinnati and vicinity is rather slow, due perhaps 
to the very unfavorable weather for building that has pre- 
yailed during the last two weeks. The outlook for the sea- 
son, however, is by no means discouraging, there being indica- 
tions that the factories will have as many orders as they will 
be able to secure stock to fill. 

Business continues very quiet at the Kansas City sash and 
door plants. Some Government work is expected during the 
summer but otherwise there is nothing in sight at the present 
time to increase the present volume of business, which barely 
runs to 50 percent of normal. 

The door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., has been rather quiet dur- 
ing the last month, and planing mill production generally has 
been below normal. Such business as is being done is largely 
in the form of small orders, bulk of the trade being for repair 
work. Cool weather has had a deterrent influence upon the 
builders during the last few weeks. They are hopeful, how- 
ever, that the summer will show considerable improvement 
over the present situation. 

The Baltimore sash and door trade continues to depend 
largely upon Government requirements, Some large orders 


have recently been booked for shipment to Carney’s Point, 
where one of the big Du Pont plants is located, and to other 
places. Local needs are of very modest proportion, tho a 
more active demand is looked for in the near future. 

The situation in the fir door and sash business at Tacoma, 
Wash., has not materially changed. Lack of cars and the 
eastern embargoes are affecting shipments. Locally there is 
an increasing amount of building and repair work going on. 
There are no unoccupied houses in the city and a great num- 
ber of new ones are going up, while old structures that have 
been unsuitable for habitation are being rebuilt. 

Orders are not very plentiful at the San Francisco sash and 
millwork plants, but the door factories in the Bay territory 
are running not far below normal. Full forces are employed 
in the door factories connected with the principal sugar pine 
sawmills in the mountains. There is good demand for the 
open sash and door stock being turned out at the cutting-up 
departments of these mills, but the scarcity of cars causes 
great difficulty in forwarding shipments to the eastern mar- 
kets. 

The window glass situation is considered more favorable 
by manufacturers of that commodity than has been the case 
recently. Orders are coming in more freely and with the cur- 
tailed production required by the Fuel Administration there 
is no burdensome a¢cumulation of stocks. Prices continue 
strong on basis of current lists. 





ENLISTS FOR SPECIAL TECHNICAL WORK 


Mapison, Wis., April 23.—C. V. Sweet, formerly in 
the employ of the Western Electric Co., Chicago, re- 
cently enlisted for the period of the war for special 
technical service with the Government and is at present 
stationed at the United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory here. He is making a special investigation of the 
kiln drying of lumber, and expects to do some field work 
in helping the manufacturers of airplanes and wagons, 
and investigating the delay in the delivery of orders un- 
der Government contract. His stay at the laboratory 18 
indefinite and he may be kept outside most of the time 
after his research work here is completed. Mr. Sweet 
spent one year at the University of Wisconsin, but 
completed his technical studies at the New York School 
of Forestry in Syracuse. 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


TACOMA, WASH. 


April 20.—The fourth Ferris type wood ship built at 
Tacoma for the Government will be launched Sunday night 
about midnight on the high tide. The vessel is named Mojave 
and is a production of the Seaborn ship yards, which launched 
the first Ferris ship in the country, and with the Mojave will 
have three Ferris ships in the water being completed. It 
will be the first night launching at a Puget Sound yard, that 
hour being selected because of it being the high tide of the 
day. Reports issued by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion are that contracts placed by the Government with wood 
ship yards of Washington and Oregon call for delivery dur- 
ing the next few months of approximately. 150,000,000 feet 
of ship timbers which must be supplied by the fir mills, which 
have also some orders still on hand for Atlantic coast yards. 
It is stated that Government orders remaining on the books 
for eastern and southern delivery aggregate less than 30,000,- 
000 feet. About forty wood vessels are now under way at 
Tacoma yards alone, 

Twenty-three soldiers arrived at Orting Tuesday for work 
in the logging camps of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
in that district. The soldiers will work getting out timber 
on the same basis as the soldiers in the Grays’ Harbor dis- 
tricts and at other points around Tacoma. Tuegday night 
the citizens of the little town of Orting, which is a few miles 
out of Tacoma, gave an old-fashioned dance for the soldiers, 

The American Line Material Co., which recently leased a 
factory site at St. Paul and Canal avenues from’ the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., whose mill plant is nearby, this week 
took out a building permit to erect a $15,000 factory build- 
ing. The company has pilings already driven for its plant 
and is going to engage in lumber creosoting. Tacoma and 
Centralia men are interested in the company. 

BE. J. McLane, of the McLane Lumber & Shingle Co., re- 
turned to Kelso this week from an extended trip east, going 
as far as Maine and Washington, D. C., and visiting points 


in the South. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


April 20.—With the resumption of the C. B. Lumber & 
Shingle Co., all cedar plants in Everett now are operating. 
Cars are considerably more plentiful this week than was the 
case one week ago, altho so frequently are shingle manufac- 
turers disappointed and handicapped in respect to shipping 
facilities that they express an opinion of uncertainty con- 
cerning a long continuation of the present favorable treat- 
ment by the railroads. A good volume of business is reported, 
with prices remaining fairly good. Shingle manufacturers, 
however, note in the tone of their markets a feeling of uncer- 
tainty among buyers, a caution pending an answer to Ger- 
many’s drive on the western front. 

Manager William Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
is pleased to note an improvement in shipping possibilities, 
saying that the loosening of cars is now permitting his com- 
pany to ship considerable yard stock. The Weyerhaeuser 
mills in Everett are receiving a considerable volume of busi- 
ness and accepting as much as the two big plants can handle 
to advantage. 

Fir mills of Everett now are buying logs at a reduction 
under former prices, owing to the United States Government’s 
ruling that was dated back to April 1; also, logs are easier, 
now that weather conditions make operation in the woods 
and towing easier. The present log schedule on fir is quoted 
by the Canyon Lumber Co. as follows: Number 8, $10; No. 
2, $15.50; No. 1, $19. Altho not a heavy reduction, never- 
theless it is received with pleasure by mill operators and 
loggers are doing their best to accept the new price schedule 
with proper grace. The Canyon mill recently accepted an- 
other Government unit for the Anacortes Shipbuilding Co., an 
enterprise operated under Federal supervision. 

Generally busy, the Crown Lumber Co. is unusually active 
just now with cargo shipments. Present loadings are as fol- 
lows: Barge Bonanza, 1,200,000 feet for San Francisco; 
schooner Hclene, 1,150,000 feet for Hawaii. Steamer Sag- 
inaw and steamer Wilmington are expected in tomorrow to 
take on, respectively, 800,000 feet for San Pedro and 1,000,- 
000 feet for San Francisco. 

Employees of the Index-Galena Lumber Co. have sub- 
scribed money to purchase a large flag, which is flying from 
a tall pole in the mill yard. Every morning at 7:45 the boys 
intend to raise Old Glory and will give the flag salute. The 
men declare that any member of the crew who fails to present 
himself daily at the announced hour of flag-raising will be 
ducked in the cold snow-water of the Skykomish River. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 20.—Mills and logging camps in this district are 
busy cutting long timbers for ship yards and stock for air- 
plane lumber and box shooks. This week the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills cut timbers 96 feet in length for ship yards and 
a few days ago it cut timbers up to 100 feet in length. Much 
of the lumber for ship yards is for the plant of the Pacific 
American Fisheries, which now has five wooden steamships 
on its ways. Most of the rest is shipped to Seattle. Three 
concerns are now kept busy cutting airplane and ship yard 
materials and one is working full time cutting box shooks. 
The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, the Puget Sound Sawmills 
& Shingle Co. and the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. now have all 
they can do to supply Government and private orders, most 
of them for ship building purposes. The Morrison Mill Co. 
is running full blast producing boxes. Its Blaine plant is now 
loading two vessels for the Alaska canneries of the Alaska 
Packers’ Association. The company’s Bellingham factory is 
Preducing both box shooks and oil cases. 

Logs of great length are being cut in the camps of the 
Samish Bay Logging Co. and the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, and the daily receipts of logs in Bellingham are grow- 
ing. Rail receipts now run close to 100 cars a day. The in- 
crease is due in large part to the resumption of operations 
at the McCoy-Loggie camp, which is shipping twenty car- 
loads of logs every day. A still further increase in log ship- 
ments was made possible this week by the completion of the 
hew trestle on the Bellingham Northern Railroad’s Maple 
Falls branch, making it possible for the Jesse Knight and 
Hansen Bros. camps to begin shipping, which they will do at 
once. The Campbell Lumber Co., which has been blocked by 
the construction of the trestle, also will resume shipping at 
once. Last week Fred J. Wood stated that the Nimpkish 
Timber Co. (Ltd.), in which he is a heavy stockholder, is put- 
ting logs into Nimpkish Lake on Vancouver Island and that 
the company hopes to be shipping to Puget Sound before the 
end of April. 

The car situation shows an improvement in the Belling- 
ham district. The Northern Pacific, which has suffered from 
4 severe shortage, had all the cars it required this week. Con- 
peons are also fair on the other lines serving this terri- 
ory. : 

The steam schooner J. B. Stetson is due at the Bloedel 
Donovan mill to load 400,000 feet of lumber for the west 


Coast. The schooner Fearless, loading for Australia at the 
E. K. Wood mill, is the only lumber carrier now in this 


harbor. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 20.—The spruce cut up plant at Vancouver barracks 
is now getting out perfect material every day for 300 air- 
planes, and a much greater capacity is expected soon. Cants 
are coming in fast enough to keep the saws going and as the 
force in the forest is steadily being augmented and speeded 
up, production is rapidly speeding up to the mark aimed at 
in the beginning. 

That the 8-hour day is a success is the claim of an officer 
in a logging camp in this district, who reported to Col. Brice 
P. Disque, in charge of the spruce division of the Signal 
Corps, the results of operations during February, on a 10-hour 
basis, and March, on an 8-hour basis. Following are the daily 
averages: Daily averages during February—Footage per day, 
242,810; average feet per car, 6,855; average feet per log, 
643 ; average cars per day, 355/12. During March—Footage 
per day, 249,029; average feet per day, 6,888; average feet 
per log, 675; average cars per day, 361/26. This camp is 
worked by soldiers, who get the same pay as private loggers. 
They are experienced men, however, having been selected 
from the ranks of drafted men. 

The Oregon branch of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association met here in the headquarters in the Yeon Build- 
ing Thursday, April 18, and devoted the entire day to dis- 
cussion of specifications and terms of sale. _ As for terms of 
sale the consensus was that the conclusion reached at the 
annual meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Spokane was very satisfactory and these terms will 
be observed in the Oregon district. 

As for the specifications it was decided to stick to the 
standard sizes of the Western Pine association. President 
T. A. McCann was in the chair. 

That there is something doing in the box shook business is 
evident from the fact that one manufacturer reports that 
orders have been placed for 12,000,000 feet of spruce for an 
eastern consumer, who is also in the market for 12,000,000 
feet more. It is also stated that one of the largest meat 
packers in the country placed an order for fifty carloads of 
meat cases and crates. 

The Federal Government will soon start the reforestation 
of the burnt over area of the Santiam national forest. C. C. 
Hall, supervisor, left Albany, Ore., this week to put a force 
of men to work as soon as the snow melts. The work will 
cover an area of 470 acres on Battle Ax mountain, and will 
keep about twenty-five men busy for a period of from three to 
six weeks. Five miles of trail have been built in this forest 
during the winter. The old trail was obliterated when the 
logging railroad from Detroit to Boulder Creek was built, and 
the Hammond Lumber Co., which is building the railroad, 
turned the job of rebuilding the trail over: to the forest re- 
serve. The railroad will be completed in a few weeks and 
then logging will be begun. 

For some time women have been employed at the plant of 
the G. M. Standifer Construction Co., at Vancouver, Wash. 
Four women are employéd in preparing hanks of oakum to 
feed into the talking machines so that calking may be speeded 
up in the building of wooden vessels. They have been quite 
successful in doing this work and are giving good satisfac- 
tion. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 20.—While the majority of the cars is made up of 
flats and gondolas, and box cars are not so plentiful as shingle- 
men could desire, the situation, as is observed by the weekly 
barometer of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is 
gradually approaching normal. Last week the mills shipped 
1,924 cars. The normal movement is from 2,200 to 2,300; 
but actual car requirements have been reduced by the 8-hour 
day and now coincide closely with the car'‘supply. The bal- 
ance of unshipped orders is 11,815, the lowest in several 
months; and all in all there is ground for the belief that 
congestion at the mills may be relieved. Production last 
week was 75,751,084 feet for the 134 mills embraced in the 
report. The total is 23.84 percent below normul. Rail orders 
are of fair volume; export demand is light; ‘domestic cargo 
orders have fallen off, but the cargo movement to California 
and other domestic orders, aggregating 10,573,391 feet, is 
better than usual and has helped to relieve congestion. Local 
demand is brisk, aggregating 9,556,429 feet for last week. 

Touching the fir lumber industry, the association has issued 
a bulletin to the effect that curtailment of the Federal wooden 
ship building program will not be seriously felt in the Pacific 
Northwest, which produces all the big timbers used in these 
vessels. Contracts already placed in Washington and Oregon 
call for 150,000,000 feet within the next few months, in addi- 
tion to a few orders for ship building plants on the Atlantic 
coast and the Gulf, Ship builders and lumbermen here are 
not much surprised at the curtailment, of which they had 
been unofficially advised for two or three weeks, At all the 
ship yards there are inquiries from foreign Governments and 
from private concerns for wooden ships; and if the Govern- 
ment abandons that type of construction it is believed that 
the yards will be allowed to take on contracts for the allied 
governments and private owners, 

Lumbermen are somewhat amused at an intimation from 
official sources that ‘‘the use of fir lumber hauled across the 
continent from the Pacific coast has been found to cause 
delay.” Trainload after trainload has moved from Coast 
points to the Atlantic in less than two weeks, and in several 
cases inside of ten days—a shorter time than similar move- 
ments were accomplished from the South, There are in- 
stances where Atlantic coast yards have complained to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation that fir from the Pacific coast 
was arriving so fast as to congest the yards,.and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation thought seriously of going back 
to the much slower delivery by single car in trains of mixed 
freight. 

If anyone is bold enough to point out that the shingle 
market is somewhat mushy, the veteran manufacturer comes 
right back with the answer that nobody ever saw shingles 
strong on May 1. Following their old-time habit, the weak 
point will develop about May 15; and this season appears 
to be no exception, war or no war. This was the case even in 
1917, when conditions were quite as abnormal as at present. 
There is a broad spread in both classifications. Stars for 
eastern delivery range from $2.50 to $2.65, and clears from 
$3.15 to $3.25. Since demand is light, production is corre- 
spondingly light, for the mills are carefully turning out 
exactly what they need to fill orders as they come in, Mills 
on branch lines are strictly out of the going, since the car 
shortage crimped them first of all and will be the last to get 
them out of the woods. A tightening of labor conditions has 
been felt in some quarters, and a mill at North Bend, Wash., 
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‘White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in — at all times 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soit tex. 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties, 





We solicit your business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


PHILADELPHIA 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





























Remember 


ee Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


All up-to grade stock with quick service, 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 


Colonial Trust Bidg.,  elesale Lumber puitt ADELPHIA, PA. 
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Evew*bing North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Bldg., 


Hallowell & Souder, prt ABE Pris PA. 
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We Need More Lumber 


Send us your prices 
and stock lists. 


All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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WHITING 


LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


ichigan White Pine 
YELLOW PINE 


Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 


SPECIAL ITEMS: 
1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Better 1 car each 1x4, 10 to 16° No. 2, 
1 car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Cuts 3 Barn 
or Shop 1 car each 224 6 No.1 Barnand 
1 car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop No. 2 Barn 
1 car each 1x4—12’ No.1 Dressing 1 car 1x 6 No. 3 Barn 
No. 1 Barn 1 car 1x12 No. 1 Dressing 


Our location assures you quick delivery. 
Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
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Tell Us Your Needs in 
4-4 No. | Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. |:‘Common and Better 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 
12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 











DON’T FORGET 
We Specialize in Mixed Cars 
White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Window Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., sactiest: 




















Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 

brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LU MBE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 


$$’s 
Worth 





= you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
ormation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1.00 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Order Today From 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














found it necessary to apply to Col. Brice P. Disque, at Port- 
land, Ore., for soldiers in order to get out logs. 

In sharp contrast with shingles, cedar siding is decidedly 
shy, and the market is very strong, full discount sheet 22 
values. There is no trouble in selling on that basis. 

At the headquarters of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, Secretary R. A. Dailey states that there is in con- 
templation the opening of a new department for handling re- 
consignments and diversions, to be placed in the hands of an 
expert traffic man. ‘The proposed step has become almost a 
necessity, in view of the fact that intermediate lines are 
withdrawing all their Coast representatives in this territory, 
and the transcontinental lines, in closing their uptown offices, 
are taking off their solicitors. 

J. F. Sharp, recently of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., has be- 
come assistant manager of the Washington Cedar & Fir 
Products Co., with offices in the White Building, Seattle. 
He succeeds Ralph Callahan, who has been called to the 
colors thru the selective draft, and will leave April 26 to 
join the army. 

Among the new incorporations this week is that of the 
Puyallup Loyal League, Puyallup, Wash. The incorporators 
are John C. King, C. F. Baker, George Walker and 8. Burr 
Gregory. 

Among the visitors to Seattle this week was J. P. Mc- 
Goldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane. 
He has left for home by way of Portland. 

J. D. Day, vice president and founder of the Day Lumber 
Co. at Big Lake, Wash., was in Seattle during the week. 
He is interested in fruit ranches at Peshastin and Cash- 
mere, and is dividing his time between his interests east of 
the mountains and his home in this city. 

A reported shortage in the available supply of engines and 
boilers is not expected to interfere with the production of 
wooden ships on private account, as sail vessels with auxiliary 
power may be adopted as the type. Lumber manufacturers 
are advised that the program for wooden ships looks toward 
vessels for the coastwise, South American and transpacific 
trade. Government orders for ship timbers for eastern and 
southern delivery now aggregate less than 30,000,000 feet, 
with no new business in sight from those sources. 

N. J. Blagen, of Grays Harbor, has received a merited com- 
pliment in having been entrusted unofficially with the impor- 
tant work of representing the fir lumber industry in the de- 
liberations at Washington, D. C. He is in Seattle today 
closing his arrangements to leave for the national capital, 
where he will be in close touch with the authorities in the 
commission he has undertaken to perform. He is one of the 
most widely known lumbermen in the Pacific Northwest. 
Among other things, he has become noted for his knowledge 
of airplane spruce, having made a close study of the methods 
of cutting out the wing beams and other timbers used in 
aeronautic construction. There is no doubt that his work 
in Washington, D. C., will contribute materially to the solu- 
tion of many vexing problems now affecting the major indus- 
try of the Pacific Northwest. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


April 20.—Locomotives and cars for the new logging rail- 
road built by the Modoc Lumber Co. at Chiloquin across the 
Williamson River are now on their way, according to Presi- 
dent J. O. Goldwaite. The first two and a half miles of the 
new road, which is a continuation of the Southern Pacific 
spur, will be complete in about three weeks. The company 
expects to have about twenty-five logging trucks in operation 
and to produce from 100,000 to 125,000 feet a day. 

The new building being constructed by the Ewauna Box Co. 
is now practically completed and ready for the installing of 
the new machinery. A contract has just been let by this 
company for the construction of a large warehouse adjoining 
the box factory. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 20.—Railroad men report plenty of cars for lumber, 
largely flats but with many box cars. With an indicated 
shortage of labor, however, the mills are not turning out the 
normal supply of lumber and there is practically a surplus of 
cars. If the shingle mills were running of course all cars 
available would be taken. As the stock on hand at shingle 
mills at the time of the forced close down has been nearly ex- 
hausted the shingle mill would like to start their plants pro- 
vided, however, there is any indication that they would receive 
at least a fair number of cars. Airplane spruce development 
continues unabated with everything now running compara- 
tively smooth, 

Railroad spikes driven in fir logs smashed two saws in the 
Donavan mill April 13, endangering the lives of the men on the 
carriages and delaying war work which the plant is turning 
out. In one of the logs six spikes were driven in U shape and 
when they were hit the saws went to pieces. In the second 
log there was but one, a broken off steel drift bolt. It also 
splintered a saw. Affidavits telling of the spikes in the logs 
have been forwarded to the War Department. 

Barracks to accommodate twenty-five soldier millworkers 
who will be employed on the night shift at the Wilson Bros.’ 
mill have been constructed near the Wilson plant. In addi- 
tion to the sleeping quarters there will be a cook house in 
which the food for the soldier millworkers will be prepared 
and served. The Wilson Bros. Co. is the first plant on the 
harbor to employ soldiers in its production of lumber. About 
1,500 soldiers are now employed in the mills and camps of 
Grays Harbor. 

Spruce logging operations will be pushed in the Lytle log- 
ging camps in the South Bay district recently purchased by 
the Aircraft Spruce & Lumber Co. The operations will in- 
clude the construction of about seven miles of railroad, pene- 
trating a belt said to contain millions of feet of high quality 
spruce. New machinery is being moved to the sites of the 
new camps and 150 soldier-loggers will work on the construc- 
tion of the roads. The first shipment of rived spruce from the 
Grass Creek camp of the Aircraft Spruce & Lumber Co. was 
made last week. A large raft was made up to be towed to 
the point of shipment. It contained about 250,000 feet of 
some of the finest spruce yet produced. Shipments from the 
North River camps have also been made. 

Fred Knack, of Hoquiam, has been advised by his attorneys 
in Washington, D. C., that his patent on his sectional con- 
struction house will be issued shortly. He secured the pat- 
ents over several other claimants who were also applying for 
patents on sectional houses. He expects to construct many of 
them for soldier loggers and others who are temporarily lo- 


. cated on Grays Harbor. 


* Soldiers employed in the rived spruce camps no longer will 
be obliged to stop where night overtakes them. Orders have 
been issued at Hoquiam for the preparation of barracks for 
their care and.entertainment when in the city. 


To silence sabotage talk and to put organizations that ex- - 


ploit sabotage out of business the Aberdeen council recently 
passed an ordinance making the practice, promulgation or 
propagation of sabotage unlawful. All the members of the 
council including the three members of the Socialist party 
voted for it. 


The benefits of the Y. M. C. A. activities will be given to 
every Aberdeen man employed in war industries and also to 
soldiers, a decision to this effect having been made at a meet- 
ing of lumber manufacturers in the offices of the City Retai] 
Lumber Agency. Complete financial backing was guaranteed 
the enterprise. Special Y. M. C. A. secretaries will be placed 
at work here caring for the needs of ship yard workers, 
loggers and sawmill employees in addition to those who will 
work in behalf of soldier-loggers and soldier-millworkers. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


April 20.—A revision of the fixed Government price for 
logs will be asked by loggers of this district in coéperation 
with lumbermen and loggers of the Coast. A protest against 
the average price of $15 a thotisand is being made by Oregon 
and Washington loggers and several meetings have been held 
to discuss the matter both on the Coast and in the interior. 

The John C. Lawrence Co., at present operating a small 
wooden grain bin plant at Priest River, Ida., is transferring 
its activities to Spokane, and has secured a location for a 
factory at DeSmet Avenue and Ruby Street, on the Oregon & 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. John C. Lawrence, 
former member of the Washington Public Service Commission, 
is head of the company. Its business is the manufacture of 
wooden bins for the storage of bulk grain. 

The Grant Lumber Co.’s railroad from the Harrison Flats 
at Harrison, Ida., to Shingle Bay on Lake Coeur d’Alene, is 
about to start operations, according to Superintendent R. H. 
Grant, who has charge of the logging operations for the com- 


oF MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


April 20.—The Fyfe-Wilson Lumber Co., of San Francisco, 
with branch offices at Bandon, Coos County, is making pre- 
liminary arrangements to build a lumber mill near Port Or- 
ford in Curry County. The lumber will be shipped from Port 
Orford and auto trucks will be used to transport the lumber 
from the mill to the seaport. 

N. H. Larson has increased the capacity of his small lumber 
mill at Port Orford and is turning out airplane spruce. It is 
necessary to haul the logs six miles on auto trucks to the mill. 
Mr. Larson undertook to cut the spruce without any hope of 
deriving profit but as a means of aiding in the war work. 

The members of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men in Coos County plan to give a big celebration July 4, 5 
and 6 for the benefit of the Red Cross. The men in the mills 
of North Bend will work on the Fourth and give all their 
wages for that day to the Red Cross. By part of the men 
working and the others giving the celebration it is expected to 
raise about $15,000 for a donation. 

The Vaughan & Bester Logging Co. operating on the Siuslaw 
River has contracted to furnish 2,500,000 feet of logs to the 
Bay Park Lumber Co. at North Bend. 

About 200 soldiers are now employed in the lumber work in 
Coos County. Some are working in mills in North Bend and 
others in the logging camps of the Smith-Powers Logging Co. 

J..O. Stemmler has purchased the lumber mill at Myrtle 
Point which has been idle for several years and has formed a 
company with $25,000 capital stock to operate the plant. 
B. C, Shull is president of the company and J. O. Stemmler 
secretary and treasurer. 

About 100 men are now engaged in getting out ship knees 
in different parts of Coos County. The knees are assembled 
by J. W. Flanagan, who is shipping them for use in Govern- 
ment vessels. 

Kruse & Banks, ship builders of North Bend, at a flag rais- 
ing ceremony, announced that the Government has agreed to 
give the company contracts for as many more vessels as can 
be turned out. Two Government vessels have already been 
finished and five are on the ways. It is possible the company 
will add more ways to the yard. The Coos Bay Shipbuilding 
Co. at Marshfield has four Government vessels on the ways 
which are nearing completion. 

The riving of spruce for airplane purposes is being under- 
taken in Coos County by J. P. Dunseth, who has a force of 
men at work. Some rived spruce has been shipped out in 
addition to large amounts of airplane spruce manufactured at 


the mills. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


April 22.—The managers of the White Cedar Co. in this 
city gave their employees an advance in wages of 25 cents a 
day, the date of increase being April 7. 

Plans are under way to reopen the hoop and stave factory 
here that had to suspend operations temporarily owing to the 
complicated affairs of one of the managers who died. 

The millmen of Oconto had their wages raised 25 cents a 
day beginning with the middle of April. 

Work has started on a $12,000 plant of the Standard Manu- 
facturing Co. in Appleton. Auto body building will be done 
therein. 

Hundreds of million feet of logs will be recovered from the 
St. Croix River and converted into lumber. The hauling 
of the logs to small mills has been started. 

Big improvements are to be made by the Fuller-Goodman 
Co., of Sawyer, additional land and buildings being purchased 
to meet the increased demands. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 23.—Lumber trade in the Southwest is at a low point. 
The principal activity in the market here is in southern pine, 
and demand continues very heavy, tho somewhat less than 
last week, probably due to steady in¢reases in price. The 
bulk of the trade in that line, and in fact in practically all 
other lines, except cypress, is east of the Mississippi. Cypress 
trade in this market is largely confined to the Southwest. 
Shingles sold in this market also are very largely going to 
the east side, 

One reason for this is that country building operations have 
fallen off. Farm work, under the influence of good weather, 
is in an advanced stage, the farmers generally being two to 
four weeks ahead of their work. Good rains fell over the 
Southwest Friday and Saturday and the soil now is in excel- 
lent condition for wheat and for corn planting, which will 


begin soon. 
; BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 22.—The first seagoing vessel to arrive at Quantico, 
Va., is the schooner J'emple O. Door, which reached there 
last week with a cargo of timber from Gulfport for the Po- 
tomac Shipbuilding Co., building wooden vessels for the 
United States Emergency Fleet Corporation. In this connec- 
tion it may be mentioned that lumbermen who visited Rich- 
mond lately brought back reports about large numbers of cars 
laden with lumber standing on the tracks between Richmond 
and West Point, on the James River. The lumber is intended 
for the ship building yard at West Point, and many of the 
cars have been held there for months. In view of the com- 
plaints about the great scarcity of cars the question is asked 
why the cars with lumber are not unloaded, so that they may 
be used elsewhere. | 

William Vogodes, who was for a time in the office of Richard 
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Pp. Baer & Co., has been promoted to ensign. He enlisted last 
year and took a course at the training station at Jamestown, 
passing the examination with much success. 

Another lumberman known here who has joined the United 
States service is Paul Selden, who has been covering this 
territory for the Selden Selling Co., of Washington, repre- 
sentative of the Union Cypress Co., of Hopkins, Fla. Mr. 
Selden has enlisted in the coast artillery. During his absence 
his father will look after: the business. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


April 23.—George F. Hawley, of the Eastern Lumber Co., 
returned Saturday from a trip to Albany, N. Y., where he held 
a conference with State officials in an attempt to have the 
contractor having the job of deepening the Ellicott Creek 
construct a channel at once sufficient to permit boats of barge 
canal depth to operate on the stream between the barge canal 
and the company’s docks when the season of navigation opens. 
The request was agreed to and the contractor today began 
assembling the apparatus for the work. A channel 25 feet in 
width and of sufficient depth to meet the requirements of fully 
loaded lighters is needed by the company in transferring its 
lumber from vessels in the Niagara River to the plant on the 
Ellicott Creek. Under the present conditions it is possible 
to haul only a small part of a cargo on the lighters thru the 
shallow channel of the creek. 

Local shippers who are making preparations for the re- 
ceipt of lumber by vessel from upper lake ports early in the 
season say that enough stock has been left over at upper lake 
ports to provide heavy shipments at the outset, but a decided 
falling off in receipts is certain after the old cut is cleaned up. 
Not much activity in lake shipments is expected until the new 
cut is ready to be moved. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


April 22.—The lumber trade shows increased activity with 
the advance of the season and the improvement of transporta- 
tion conditions and considerable shipments are being made 
to American points. Millmen and wholesalers are still widely 
apart in their views, and the reluctance to make contracts for 
the new stock has been increased by the war news and the 
fear that business may be adversely affected by the result. 
Transactions in softwoods have been few, but much of the 
new cut of hardwood is under contract, as purchasers realized 
that the supply obtainable would probably be greatly short of 
the expected demand. Prices in all lines are firmly main- 
tained and there is every indication that any future changes 
will be in an upward direction. Manufacturers are experi- 
encing much trouble in securing labor of the mills. The situ- 
ation, which has been unsatisfactory for many months, is 
worse than ever owing to a recent change in the conscription 
law, calling out all men between the ages of 20 and 23 with- 
out allowing any exemptions. The building outlook is im- 
proved and the season bids fair to be active. 

The Provincial Department of Lands, Forests and Mines has 
engaged the fire ranging force for the season, comprising about 
1,200 picked men, about 75 percent of them from northern 
Ontario, including many experienced woodsmen. The rest are 
mostly returned soldiers. No students have been taken this 
year. Further equipment has been added to several of the 
stations, including automobile trucks, which were experi- 
mented with last year and found to be satisfactory. 

The Bethune Pulp & Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Huntsville, Ont., 
has begun the construction of its new sawmill and rossing 
plant on the shore of Vernon Lake. The mill will have a 
capacity of 40,000 feet a day. 

The Shantymen’s Christian Association, the annual meet- 
ing of which was held recently, last year had seventeen mis- 
sionaries in the field, who visited 546 camps, holding 668 
services and preaching to 30,232 men. The receipts for the 
year were $7,182. The association has a farm at Feronia 
on the Timiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway, that is self- 
sustaining. The following officers were elected: H. B. Gor- 
don, president; J. J. Gartshore, vice president; Robert D. 
Richardson, honorary secretary-treasurer ; William Henderson, 


superintendent. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


April 22.—At 12 o’clock midnight of April 18 the em- 
bargoes placed April 12 on the southern railroads were lifted 
by Regional Director C. H. Markham to the extent that do- 
mestic and Government shipments may freely be made to 
Norfolk and other Virginia cities. Just how long this will 
continue is problematical, but in view of the many state- 
ments made by shippers to the effect that the congested con- 
dition of the railroads was more or less exaggerated and of the 
capable manner in which Director Markham is handling the 
matter it is very likely that shippers to Norfolk and other 
points will be afforded relief for a lengthy time unless con- 
ditions which are not apparent at this writing arise.. How- 
ever, a disturbing feature is that no domestic shipments are 
to be taken by the railroads for beyond the Virginia cities, 
and if stock is for Government use permits must be secured 
from Mr. Adams, of the War Department, before cars will be 
moved. It appears, therefore, that the railroads north of 
Norfolk and Richmond are not in any better condition. The 
railroads south of Norfolk in the North Carolina pine belt 
have been taking only about 40 percent of the cut of the mills 
in March, and below this during January and February. Re- 
ports from other sections show the railroads to be doing 
better than this with lumber shipments and the pine people 
are putting their case up strongly to the Government rail- 
road authorities in hope of securing the proper relief. They 
feel that they are not being treated fairly. However, the 
opening of transportation routes to Norfolk will mean that 
a vast quantity of stock will be shipped here and reloaded on 
barges for shipment north. There are now over one dozen 
barges in the harbor awaiting tows. Charters are harder 
to make because of the heavy demand made on the water 
transportation companies. 

Notwithstanding the inability to ship, the sales of North 
Carolina pine in both rough and dressed stock were heavier 
than the week previous, and in addition there were noted 
Several large sales of poplar, cypress and ash made by the 
Pine mills. Practically all the rough stock will be moved 
by barges and also a part of the dressed lumber. Four-quar- 
ter Nos. 1 and 8 edge were active and several large sales 
were made recently at good prices. A lot of 4/4 is going to 
planing mills in the pine belt, while several sales of No. 3 
have been made for delivery by water to New York and 
Brooklyn, There was an increased demand for 4/4 edge box, 
8-inch box and 6/4 edge box during the week, but the other 
items on the list showed no increased activity. The prices of 
pine lumber in the rough are still advancing, altho slowly. 
The leaders of the better grades do not show much change 
in price, but several of the mills heretofore lagging behind 
have recently made sales at $1 a thousand higher figures. 
This brings the various quotations closer together than they 
have been before. Four-quarter No. 1 edge sold at $39 to 
$40.50; No. 2, $38.50 to $88; No. 3, $34.50 to $35.50. Most 
Sales of 4/4 edge box recently have been made at $88.50. 


Sales at $34 will undoubtedly become more frequent in the ' 





near future. Six-inch box sells at from $33.50 to $34; 8-inch 
at $34.50 to $35; 10-inch at $35.50 to $36; 12-inch at $36.50 
to $37; 6/4 edge box, $34.50 to $35.50; box bark strips, 
$22.50 to $23.25. These prices are given on an f.o.b. Norfolk 
basis net. 

As stated, there was a slightly better demand for dressed 
stock or at least the mills were willing to take on a few 
more orders, this increase being confined to flooring and thin 
ceiling. With the further application of embargoes to north- 
ern and eastern points, it is not likely that the mills will be 
willing to take on further orders at any price unless prompt 
shipment can be made. Lumber for domestic consumption is 
due for rough handling until some relief is given by the 
Government. Prices of dressed stock are strong, with No. 1, 
}%-inch flooring selling at $41; No. 1, %-inch ceiling at $25 
to $25.50; No. 1, ys-inch ceiling at $26.50 to $27.25; No. 1, 
?%-inch partition at $42 to $43. Roofers show no change 
over figures previously given. There is a strong tendency 
upward in prices in dressed stock even in the face of the 
small amount of business that is being transacted. The 
prices given are on an f. o. b. Norfolk basis. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


April 22.—Embargoes and inability to secure cars have 
been the principal obstacles lumber operators in West Virginia 
have had “to overcome. Inquiries are flowing in in a steady 
stream, but manufacturers have been unable to give any 
assurances as to deliveries even at fancy prices. Lumber 
concerns find it difficult to secure an adequate labor supply 
and there is no improvement in prospect. Stocks are short 
and production is below normal. There has been, on the 
whole, a rise in prices within the last month, and even tho 
more cars are available now such a situation has not tended 
to lower the level of prices. 

Holding a contract for 1,500 house patterns for Nitro, the 
Huntington Lumber & Supply Co. shipped twenty-three of 
them to the Government plant below Charleston last week. 
The plant at Nitro is being built very rapidly. Most of the 
work so far done has been on houses, an administration build- 
ing, mess halls, barracks and bungalows in which thousands 
of feet of West Virginia lumber has been used. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


April 22.—Jacksonville’s ship building program has been 
speeded up and is now running on what might be called an 
even keel, full speed ahead. An equilibrium has been estab- 
lished between the needs in the yards and the supply for 
these needs, and friction is no longer noted. Big logs, suit- 
able for making the heavier timbers, are being received in 
sufficient quantity to keep the crews going and there will be 
no more idle gangs. The various vessels on ways are taking 
shape rapidly and some will soon be ready for launching. 

Government needs, instead of diminishing, have been aug- 
mented for both cantonment and ship yard purposes, and the 
demand on the shippers for lumber continues to increase, 
The demand for commercial lumber also continues with 
unabated fervor, but little of this need is finding acceptance 
here for the reason that the several embargoes prohibit the 
shipment of commercial stock except to local points. This 
local demand, however, is unprecedented for this time of 
year. Prices of all items hold to the level that has prevailed 


for some time. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 22.—Again this week local lumber manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers reported a steady strengthening of 
the market in both demand and prices, and indications are 
these conditions will prevail indefinitely. 

Stocks at the mills are badly broken, Nos. 2 and 3 boards 
being especially scarce at this time, and numerous inquiries 
from retailers over the Southwest indicate a shortage also of 
yard stocks. The retail trade is buying all the lumber the 
railroads can handle. The Government also continues to pur- 
chase great quantities of lumber and timbers. 

The report from Washington that the railroads have been 
ordered to use more wood and less steel in the construction 
of freight cars has had little or no effect on railroad buying. 
For more than a year the railroads have been utilizing wood 
for steel in every instance where the substitute was possible 
and during the last few weeks car material has been in great 
demand. In fact, the railroads have been buying all of the 
car, bridge and track material they could possibly ship. 

Local millmen report the car shortage is about over, at 
least as far as the Gulf coast section is concerned, and manu- 
facturers are shipping lumber and timber of every grade as 
fast as it is being cut.’ The embargo situation is loosening up 
gradually, and numerous shipments left here the last week 
for eastern points. / 

The general rains over Texas and Oklahoma the last week 
materially aided crop conditions, especially in the corn, cotton 
and wheat belts of the Southwest and middle West, and lum- 
bermen look for heavy buying this summer and fall, for good 
crops always mean a strong lumber market. 

Local hardwood manufacturers report the hardwood market 
unchanged. The demand is still strong for box and crate 
material and oak timbers, and prices of all items are firm, 
with an upward tendency. The car sitnation has materially 
improved, but hardwood dealers are handicapped consider- 
ably by the embargo situation in the Hast. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


April 22.—Ship building is being speeded up at the various 
yards and a number of ships on the ways are taking shape. 
Secretary McAdoo’s visit here a week ago, when he made a 
trip along the river front and viewed the progress of con- 
struction at the various ship yards, seems to have been an 
encouragement to workers in all of them to put forth their 
best efforts to carry to success the Government’s ship building 
program. Riveters in the Mobile Ship Building Co.’s yard 
are striving for a record for fast work over all the ship yards 
of the country and have sent their records to the office of the 
Emergency Fieet Corporation. 

Extension of the plant of the Murnan Shipbuilding Co.’s 
plant, directly opposite the principal section of the city water 
front is going forward at a rapid pace, and soon it will have 
a complete sawmill in operation for cutting its own material 
for the construction of ships under contract. 

A visit to Chickasaw discloses the rapid progress that is 
being made there, and the announcement by the Steel Cor- 
poration’s chairman, Judge Gary, that soon the first ship will 
be launched at the Newark ship yard, work on which was 
begun just four months ahead of the work at Chickasaw, gives 
rise to the hope that within four months the first vessel may 
be launched from the ways of the Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co. 
here at Mobile. The gathering of material at Chickasaw must 
be seen before one can realize the vastness of the undertaking 
there. The ground is piled high with lumber and other con- 
struction material, till it looks as if the product of several 
immense sawmills for a year or more had been gathered there. 
The lumber is stacked for miles along the property, where it 
is drying out under the warmth of the spring sunshine; so 





A natural concentration point 
for Lumber and a representative 
group of Lumbermen who be- 
lieve in the Cairo Peninsula and 
their own ability to compete with 
the World in the sale of Lumber 
and allied products. 





Cairo Egg Case 
& Filler Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Cases, Egg Case Fillers, 
oultry Coops, Poultry 
Boxes, Excelsior and 
ement Coated Egg Case 

ails. Carload Lots 
a Specialty, 





The McClure 
Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 
Saginaw Silos and National 
Homes and Garages 


SAGINAW, MICH. 





Dunbar Mill & 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Hardwood Lumber, — 


Wagon and Demension Stock 


308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL, 





Williamson-Kuny Mill 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 


Southern Hardwood Lumber 
Band Saw Mill and Planing Mill 


Furniture Dimension Stock 


and Creting. 


Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mourd City, III. 





THE BARTELME CO. 


OF ILLINOIS 


Merchant and 
Manufacturer of 
Southern Hardwood 
umber, 


Yard and Offic>, CAIRO, ILL. 





P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty, 





The Mississippi 


Box Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 


Boxes, Box Shooks 
and Crating. 





Gregertsen 
Brothers Co. 


CYPRESS SPECIALTIES 
Lath, Shingles, Mouldings 
Quick Shipments from 

our Cairo Yards. 


General Office, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Louisiana 
Lumber Co.,Inc. 


Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service. 


Yellow Pine, Yard, Factory, 
Railroad & lcoclomnentliaie 
AlsoCypress,Oak,Gum,Red- 
wood,Poplar and Red Cedar. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





The Pioneer 
Pole & Shaft Co. 


Timber Dept, Office, Memphis, Tenn. 


Wanted—Sawed Pole and 
Shaft Strips Automobile 
Rims and Billits, Split 
HickoryAutomobile Billits 


NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





The Hendrix Mill 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Band-Sawed Hardwood Lum- 
ber—Dimension Stock. Band 


Saw-Mill and Yards. 


MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Schuh-Mason 


Mepulactarore and 


holesalers of 


Lumber Company Southern Hardwood 


umber, 


OFFICE — Miller-Schuh Building, CAIRO, ILL. 








Kellogg Lumber 
Company 


OAK and ASH 
Our Specialty, 


Yard and Office, 10th St., and Big Four R. R., Cairo, Ill, 
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“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


(SOUTHERN PINE 
Pag hunger 


gy 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS | 


“Velvet Edge” 
+ * Flooring 





SAWED SAWED Strips. 
TONGUE AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING : 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











Flooring 
Perfection 


has certainly been attained at our 
mills judging from the repeat orders 
we get. For years we have special- 
ized in the manufacture of 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


The finest oak timber that grows in the state of 
Arkansas goes into it and the work is done by ex- 
perts. Tell us your needs and let us quote you 
prices. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
P Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 


Band -Sawed 
Sout ( 


‘of the Best Arkansas Timber 


For years our mill at Little Rock has made a specialty 
of Oak. Ash and Cypress, but now we have added 
another high grade hardwood to our list—Gum. Only 
recently we erected two mills for the manufacturing of 
high gradeGum lumber. For Quality and Grade you can't 
beat our lumber. Let us prove it on your next order for 


Quartered White Oak Plain Red Oak 
Plain and Quartered Red Gum 
Sap Gum Ash Cypress 
Get Our Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 






























NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
OR TION AND COSTS ores noe nopeoe’ — specialist. 


Americau Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Caicago 


that by the time it goes into construction it will be in prime 
condition. And lumber is not the only material gathered 
there in vast quantities. There are vast quantities of iron 
and tile pipe, structural iron, steel rails and almost everything 
that goes to make up a modern city. 

The movement of lumber manufactured in this district is 
still practically confined to fill Government orders and to 
supply ship building concerns. 

The construction of the big 10,000-ton dock undertaken for 
the Government by the Alabama Dry Dock & Ship Building 
Co. is being prosecuted with energy, as is the construction of 
the $600,000 docks and terminal facilities undertaken by the 
city of Mobile at Arlington. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 22.—Another week has passed without the southern 
pine market showing any decline or any tendency of weak- 
ness; in fact, the week was featured with a continuation of 
the very strong market, and indications are pointing to this 
continued excellent condition for an indefinite period. The 
Government is still taking lumber and other materials, and, 
in addition to Uncle Sam’s war demands, the domestic trade 
is growing with the coming of good weather, and the southern 
pine operator looks for an unusually good year’s business. 
On some items the prices, which for some time have been 
quite satisfactory, have increased recently due to the con- 
tinued demand and the scarcity of stocks. All 1-inch stuff, 
Nos. 2 and 3, is in very strong demand. 

There is little trouble on account of insufficient railroad 
equipment, but the labor situation continues to give plenty of 
trouble. In fact, there are many mills really suffering be- 
cause they are without sufficient labor, and the average pro- 
duction is considerably below normal. If the mills had the 
labor they would do much more business, but with crippled 
forces they necessarily are handicapped in getting out the 
lumber. 

In north Louisiana there has been a large increase in oil 
field activities lately, which require a large quantity of lum- 
ber for building derricks and other structures needed in those 
operations. Many building works that were delayed on ac- 
count of the bad weather are also being started, and great 
activity for the rest of the year seems assured. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 23.—The shortage of labor continues the most seri- 
ous situation confronting the manufacturers of lumber in the 
South, according to reports from the mills. So scarce is labor 
that most plants are forced to take men from the work of 
manufacturing to get enough men to load cars. This shortage 
of man-power and the filling of Government requirements has 
caused a reduction of stocks, which are generally low and 
badly broken. In St. Louis the retail business has been only 
fair the last few weeks. 

Louis D. Reichert, who has been in the sales department of 
the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. for the last several years, 
leaves that concern on May 1 to take charge of the sales de- 
partment of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Co. He succeeds H. C. 
Ball, who shortly will take charge of the sales department of 
the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co. 

Hardwood men declare that the Government is having con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining its requirements of hickory, 
of which there is a great scarcity. It is understood that 
abdut 37,000,000 feet is wanted, while the average annual 
production for the last ten years is about 10,000,000 feet. 

The lull in the buying of the lower grades of gum, cotton- 
wood and native cypress by box manufacturers of St. Louis 
continues, altho they are doing a big business. Most con- 
cerns have fairly big stocks on hand, and they are inclined to 
hold off buying until some “bargain” presents itself. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 22.,—Even tho manufacturers are trying to hold about 
the same amount of orders on their books all the time they 
find that with so much business of all kinds out it is next to 
impossible to keep from overloading their order files. The 
car situation is a little improved and much stock is being 
moved. The labor situation is the worst drawback at the 
average mill right now, as most of the labor can not resist 
the temptation of going to distant points when transportation 
is furnished and large wages are offered. 

Some of the sawmills are adopting a rule to pay off in cash 
every night and they find that their labor supply is increased 
in that way, and even tho their men change around more they 
have a good crew every day. 


NEW YORK 


April 23.—The attitude of the market is less uniform than 
it has been for some time. Some good sized inquiries are in 
the market largely for Government requirements and these 
are being well handled. The uncertainty, however, as to the 
Government’s position in distributing orders creates a feeling 
of hesitancy and while it is recognized the Government’s pur- 
chases must be made on the lowest possible basis, the opinion 
is strongly expressed that the Government must also recog- 
nize the custom of distributing lumber that has prevailed for 
decades and plan in some way to take advantage of this dis- 
tributing force that is anxious to render the most effective 
service to the Government. Demands from box manufac- 
turers consume a good part of shortleaf pine coming to this 
market. Cypress is well taken and hardwood dealers report 
a good business in their various lines. 

Spruce is very active and the prospect of construction in 
southern New England and Brooklyn points requiring any- 
where from 25,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet during the next few 
months has created considerable enthusiasm among spruce 
distributers. Plans are being made by the Government to 
reach satisfactory conclusions regarding prices and in the 
meantime orders have practically been given to mills which 
will keep them going for a long while and result in large 
blocks of stocks being withdrawn from the market and which 
ordinarily would go into commercial use, 

A report published yesterday to the effect that 100,000 
freight cars would be ordered immediately created a further 
feeling of encouragement especially as the report stated spec- 
ifically the cars would be constructed of wood in order to save 
steel for ship purposes. At the same time wholesalers cater- 
ing to railroad work are annoyed at the possibility of the Gov- 
ernment organizing its own buying boards at regional points 
for railroad purchases. Some distributers have built up valu- 
able organizations for accumulating and distributing this class 
of stock and it hardly seems likely that the Government will 
attempt to build up something entirely new and eliminate well 
established methods that have proved so economically effi- 
cient in the past. 

That the Government’s ship building requirements in this 
section will be very heavy and that efforts are being made to 
have well assorted stocks ready for proper distribution is seen 
from the fact that a large Government yard will be estab- 
lished at Monmouth Junction, N. J., where there is a large 
acreage and where at least 50,000,000 feet can be carried in 


stock for distribution to nearby points. This yard is now 
showing signs of much activity. 

So far as building construction is concerned much interest 
is centered in the housing situation in Greater New York, 
Not particularly as it applies to employees in war industries, 
but the supply of dwellings to accommodate the rapidly grow- 
ing population of the city is serious, and must soon receive 
the consideration of those responsible. Rentals are steadily 
increasing, and in many instances are entirely out of propor- 
tion to the value of the property. Unless some steps are 
taken to relieve this situation the coming autumn renting 
season will witness greater difficulties in providing for home- 
seekers than was apparent last year. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


April 20.—There is no material change in the Douglas fir 
market, the principal demand being for timbers and large 
stuff for heavy construction work. Orders for specials are 
being given cut freely to San Francisco wholesale dealers, 
But it is growing more difficult to get such orders filled by 
the northern mills. Owing to the great amount of work they 
are doing for the Government in the line of ship timbers, their 
side cut is accumulating rapidly and they wish the whole- 
salers to take a good proportion of random, along with the 
timbers and special cuttings of lumber. 

There is comparatively little demand for yard stock for 
building purposes and the retail yards here are not doing 
much buying. Fortunately for the wholesalers, large in- 
quiries from railroad companies continue to come into this 
market. One of these inquiries during the week amounted to 
2,500,000 feet of Douglas fir. Apropos of the reported diffi- 
culty in getting rid of random fir, the following advices from 
Marshfield, Ore., are of interest: ‘More than a little concern 
is felt here over the accumulation of lumber, which is piling 
up in vast quantities as a result of Government control of the 
sawmills. Compelled to saw according to Government or- 
ders, the mills have a surpius of lumber not up to usual qual- 
ity and dimensions. The C. A. Smith mill alone is reported 
to have 15,900,000 feet of lumber stored in the local yards, 
But this company’s principal trouble is lack of vessels to 
transport the lumber. The North Bend Mills & Lumber Co. 
is shipping its lumber to San Pedro and storing it there.” 

There is an excellent demand for white and sugar pine in 
everything except the shop grades. The great falling off in 
building in nearly all sections of the United States accounts 
for the lack of interest in shop. However, there is very 
little of it on hand at the mills and there is no doubt that 
all that will be produced this season will be utilized in some 
way. Several more sawmills have started up for the season 
in the California pine belt and it is expected that by April 
25 all will be in operation. 

The West Side Lumber Co. is logging on a large scale and 
the announcement that the big mill at Tuolumne has started 
up may be expected almost any day. Similar conditions pre- 
vail at the California Door Co.’s plant at Caldor, The Michi- 
gan & California Lumber Co.’s plants at Camino and Pino 
Grande have started up, and the Yosemite Lumber Co. is 
about ready to operate at Merced Falls. Among the mills lo- 
cated along the line of the Western Pacific Railway, the 
Sierra Nevada Lumber Co. and the Quincy Lumber Co. are 
now in operation. 

The redwood lumber situation is healthy and most of the 
operators are optimistic as to the disposing of all that can be 
cut this year at good prices. Just now the car situation is 
bad and some of the mills are behind on eastern orders. 

The new Rolph barkentine Conqueror, which was built at 
the Rolph Shipbuilding Co.’s yard on Humboldt Bay, has 
just arrived at this port from Eureka with enough timber for 
ballast. The vessel will be rigged here. The new steamer 
Joan of Arc, launched last week at Rolph, will be towed here 
within two weeks to have its engines installed by the Union 
{ron Works. ‘Three sister vessels to this vessel are now 
building at the Rolph yards. The keel of one Ferris-type 
3,500-ton steamer for the Emergency Fleet Corporation has 
been laid and another similar keel will be laid within a few 
days. 

The Verdi Lumber Co.’s white pine plant at Verdi, Nev., 
has begun operations for the season and it is expected that a 
record cut of lumber will be made this year. Superintendent 
Yerington recently arrived at Verdi from Sacramento with a 
force of workmen and opened up the logging camp. 

Work is under way on the new white and sugar pine plant 
on the Lassen townsite near Susanville. The framework of 
the building, which is to be occupied by the machine shop and 
blacksmith shop, is already in place. Concrete piers are 
being put in for the foundation of the main sawmill. Several 
other buildings will be erected for use as factories etc. The 
Southern Pacific Co. is building a spur track to the mill site. 
E. D. Baker and Mr. Glass, of Pittsburgh, Pa., are the east- 
ern capitalists interested in the new project. Messrs. Mc- 
Allister, Cotton and McGown are the Californians who will 
he active in the operation of the plant. 

About 200 employees of the Tilden Lumber Co.’s yard, 1lo- 
cated at the foot of University Avenue in West Berkeley, were 
this week granted a voluntary raise in pay by the management 
of the corporation. Beginning with this week’s pay check, the 
men will receive $3.50 daily instead of the $3.25 previously 
paid. 

The offshore freight market is very firm, with very few new 
charters announced during the week. There is no increase 
in the supply of tonnage for export shipments of lumber and 
offshore lumber freight rates are stationary at top figures. 
Coasting lumber freights are very stiff, with practically no 
improvement in the steam schooner tonnage situation. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 22.—The Rapides Parish Council of Defense, in an 
effort to relieve or improve conditions in respect of labor 
supply for the industrial plants of that parish, has adopted 
resolutions denouncing as unpatriotic the efforts to force 
the wages of unskilled labor to excessive levels. The resolu- 
tions point out that the war situation requires the services 
of every citizen, exerted to the utmost, and that idleness is 
unpatriotic. Men or any set of men who secretly or other- 
wise are inciting certain classes of labor to demand more 
than their service is worth, thereby throttling or crippling 
industry, are branded as disloyal. Legislation is demanded 
that will make it possible to compel the mobilization of men 
and material, “to the end that agriculture, industry, manu- 
facturing enterprises, commerce and transportation shall at 
all times have all the labor and material necessary for carry- 
ing out the war program and keeping at top speed the ac- 
tivities of this country.” 

Woodward, Wight & Co., prominent mill supply dealers 
and ship chandlers, have just announced another 10 percent 
advance in the wages of all their employees, this being the 
second 10 percent increase voluntarily granted within the 
last twelve months, The firm’s directors announce that every 
man and woman in its employ has subscribed to the third 
Liberty Loan, the total subscription, including the companys 
own purchase, having reached $75,000. 
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Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, 
has gone to Kansas City. on association business and will 
return by way of Memphis, stopping over there to attend the 
directors‘ meeting scheduled for this week. Assistant Secre- 
tary A. G. T. Moore left Saturday for Washington and New 
York to look after traffic and other matters in which the 
association is interested. 

Traffic Manager E. W. McKay, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, is in Philadelphia, attending an 
interstate commerce hearing on the question of competitive 
water rates for cypress moving to eastern destinations. 

Copies have ‘been received here of a eircular issue by the 
Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., of Bagdad, Fla., urging all of 
its employees to abstain from the use of wheat and give con- 
stant attention to their duties as a personal obligation owed 
to themselves, their families and the nation in this war. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


April 23.—Birmingham lumbermen are depending upon 
the railroads to furnish them cars for the increased business 
that has come the last few days. The amount of business 
done by the lumbermen depends solely upon the number of 
cars the railroads furnish. There has been an improvement 
the last few days in the car shortage situation, and many 
more demands are coming in for both Government and com- 
mercial material. Another increase in prices of 50 cents per 
1,000 feet was reported this week. 

Lumber concerns that have Government business can not 
use cars for commercial business until all Government sup- 
plies have been sent out. This information came with the 
announcement from the Alabama-Mississippi Emergency Bu- 
reau and the Lathrop Lumber Co. that there has been an im- 
portant change for the better in the car shortage situation. 
Conditions have become about normal in both Alabama and 
Tennessee, 

One hundred and sixty cords of hardwood will be consumed 
daily in the byproduct plant being erected by the Shelby 
Chemical Co. at Shelby, according to announcement of the 
company’s president, Morris W. Bush, of Birmingham. ‘The 
Government will take the byproducts—wood alcohol, acetone 
and acetate of lime. The mammoth plant is to be completed 
by the middle of August. The byproducts will be used in 
the manufacture of munitions and other things. The hard- 
wood will be gathered from territory near the plant. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


April 23.—The general improvement shown in the car 
situation last week continues to be apparent, and lumbermen 
in the Tuscaloosa district are much pleased with present 
conditions, During the week just closed numerous commer- 
cial orders were shipped over certain routes to central and 
eastern points, and indications are that even a larger number 
of cars will go forward during the present week. Most of 
the local railroads have ‘plenty of cars now, after the acute 
shortage a few weeks ago. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 23.—Reports of shipping conditions, which are the 
all-important subject in the minds of the local lumbermen, 
vary considerably. Some wholesalers report that they are 
getting more lumber thru, and others that they have been 
getting very little. The change seems to be slightly greater 
on the favorable side. Analysis of these reports seems to 
indicate that in general the roads leading from the supply 
sources to this city are in better condition, but that the 
pressure of unwonted volumes at certain points has made 
conditions worse in those specific localities. Less complaint 
of car shortage is reported, and more lumber is coming in 
by water. As about 99 percent of the stock coming in is on 
Government orders, the yard stocks are not being filled up, 
and in some instances the retailers are practically out of 
business. In some of the rural districts this is working 
against the Government’s plans of food production and con- 
servation, for reports are received of instances where farmers 
actually need buildings and repairs in order to keep up with 
production, and the lumber to do the work with can not be 
had. At some points even the Government work is being held 
up for lack of material, after drawing all possible from local 
stocks. There seems to be much room for improvement in 
the distribution of the Government lumber, as some opera- 
tions are supplied with more than they can use for months. 

The demand for lumber seems to be increasing in spite of 
rapidly advancing prices. White pine in all items has made 
a sharp advance here. Hardwoods seem to be coming in a lit- 
tle better from the West and Southwest, but the supply is 
still far behind. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 23.—For several weeks little has been said in Pitts- 
burgh, so far as the public attention is concerned, regarding 
the building prospects for the rapidly approaching spring, 
but the various building organizations, retail lumber com- 
panies and wholesalers, too, have been expecting a change 
which seems to be approaching now in earnest. The first 
evidence of this is found in the more definite optimism of 
the retail lumbermen, who have from the start been rather 
slow to believe that there was any hope. of stirring up much 
interest this year in dwelling house construction. The abso- 
lute lack of sufficient dwelling accommodations in the Pitts- 
burgh district has been called to the attention of the Govern- 
ment with the result that inquiries are being made from 
Washington for facts. 

The further the matter gets into the limelight, the worse 
does the situation appear, and plans are said to be under 
consideration for constructing large blocks of modern, modest 
but up to date dwellings for laborers, mechanics and mill- 


. workers who have been crowding into the district by thou- 


sands in response to the demand for additional labor for war 
orders, Rents had become all but prohibitive and have pre- 
vented much increase of late in labor, all of which has been 
brought to the attention of the Government officials. 

The industrial situation continues promising for a larger 
demand for lumber and from such sources as will insure its 
delivery. The southern pine mills have been making a 
better showing in car supply, Pittsburgh lumbermen say, and 
as a result have increased the receipts of lumber in this mar- 
ket to a larger extent than for many weeks past. Coke works 
are getting more satisfactory car supply, which has increased 
the demand for lumber from the plants in that region. Mine 
rails, coke slats and mine timbers generally are very scarce 
and firm in price. 

J. L. Kendall, of the Kendall Lumber Co., has been out of 
the city on a business mission this week. The company 
reports a very active demand for lumber in the East that 
is taking the maximum output of the company’s mills at 
Crellan and Cheat Haven. S. A. Kendall, of this company, 
is doing some political campaigning for Congress, seeking the 
nomination for that office from the Fayette Westmoreland 
district, and has the hearty support of the lumber interests. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. reports a much better demand 
and firm prices for all lumber. The difficulties are rapidly 





being surmounted in the flooded territory of West Virginia 
and production will, it is expected, be near normal shortly. 
Labor scarcity, however, is a factor that must be contended 
with this season more than ever before. Draft regulations 
are thinning out the ranks of the younger men from the log- 
ging regions. 

The Forest Lumber Co. reports plenty of demand for 
lumber and prices most satisfactory, where deliveries can 
be assured. The outlook for the summer, this company finds, 
is wholly dependent upon the railroad situation, and that is 
still much in doubt. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


April 23.—Common stocks of fir dimension have gone down 
temporarily about $1. This is what the Omaha jobber 
looked for in the face of the 2,000 cars that the Government 
dropped on the Pacific coast to handle some of the lumber 
stocks piled up there. It was fully expected that the break 
would be greater than it was, as it was thought that the mills 
would be eager to unload as much as possible of their stocks 
while cars are available. However, this little drop has ap- 
plied only to common dimension, the upper grades not hav- 
ing been affected at all. Shingles are even stronger at this 
time, in spite of the improved car facilities. This is taken 
to indicate that in spite of the fact that cars have suddenly 
become available the mills have so many orders for uppers 
and shingles that they can make use of the cars as long as 
they are available for merely filling back orders, while they 
are willing to sacrifice a little on common stocks in order to 
move the volume while the moving is good, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 23.—-The upper Mississippi is at the lowest stage ever 
known for this time of year, it is claimed, and sand bars are 
making trouble for the crews that have been put to work 
bringing in the last drive for the Northland Pine Co. The 
company has some logs on hand, but will not start sawing 
until a continuous supply is absolutely assured, and its sum- 
mer opening is being delayed indefinitely. Several large crews 
are engaged in driving, and the work is proving very slow and 
expensive. 

The north woods are dry and in a bad condition for the 
spread of forest fires, and precautions are being taken to 
avoid heavy losses. About fifty patrolmen have been put to 
work, in addition to the regular forest force, by State Forester 
W. T. Cox. There are some fires, but Mr. Cox says he does 
not consider them dangerous. 

State Forester Cox is urging greater use of tamarack cord 
wood as a substitute for coal, not only in the timber region 
but in the cities, He says that two thirds of the tamarack 
timber of the State has been killed by the larch saw fly, a 
German importation, and that this timber is standing, bone 
dry but sound, in quantities running into millions of cords. 
A cord of this tamarack is better than a ton of coal, he says, 
and can be laid down in Minneapolis and St. Paul for $6.50 
to $8.50 a cord. It can be used in heating plants, making a 
hot fire that lasts well, and lists of dealers having the wood 
for sale are being distributed on application. The dead 
tamarack is in littke demand for purposes other than fuel, 


Mr. Cox states, 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


April 23.—The Langlade Lumber Co. has been shipping on 
an average of five cars of lumber a day for the last three 
weeks and expects to continue at this basis for the remainder 
of the summer. The car situation has improved somewhat 
and a good volume of business is expected should this condi- 
tion keep up. R. J. McQuillan, of the Langlade company, 
says that the eastern hemlock market is very good at present, 
which ought to help stabilize the local hemlock market. J. D. 
Mylrea and R. J, McQuillan, general manager and sales man- 
ager, respectively, of the Langlade company, were Chicago 
visitors on Monday and Tuesday of this week. 

Due to the closing down of many of the camps in this sec- 
tion, labor is more plentiful. 

Splendid spring weather, aided by cold nights, has enabled 
the companies in this section to load logs at a lively rate, the 
local mills consuming about sixty carloads a day. 

The Antigo Building Supply Co. has decided to install an 
electric motor to run its planing mill and will use its waste 
to run its dry kiln by the use of electric motors, the current 
for which will be furnished by the local electric company, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


April 24.—A comparatively early spring favors the North- 
west this year. Interlake boats, from present prospects, will 
be running freely in another week. Two boats are now on 
Lake Superior bound for Duluth, and before this is published 
boats will have left Duluth for lower lake ports, according to 
present plans. It is expected that lumber boats will begin 
arriving before May 15, possibly bringing coal for up cargoes. 
There is no obstruction to navigation at the head of the lakes 
at the present time. 

The Trout Lake Lumber Co., operating at Tower, Minn., 
started up for the season this week. The company has ample 
logs for a full season. ‘There is enough timber in the booms 
to keep the mill running until June, when deliveries will be 
made by rail from Pelican Lake. In all there will be em- 
ployed 250 to 300 men, if a sufficient number shall at all 
times be available, 

There has been considerable selling of lumber here of late. 
The Klement & Kennedy stock of white pine, No..6 and better, 
consisting of 6,000,000 feet, has been sold to go to Buffalo. 
Two million feet of white pine from an interior mill, and 
1,000,000 feet of norway pine to be cut in Duluth, have been 
sold to go to Ohio points. 





GIVES ADVICE ON BUCKING TREES 


PorTLAND, OrE., April 20.—Advice for bucking trees 
into the proper log lengths has been issued by Col. 
Brice P. Disque, commanding the spruce production di- 
vision of the signal corps, as follows: 


It is now necessary that approximately 80 percent of all 
spruce timber (excepting butt logs) suitable to grade No. 1 
and No. 2 logs, and excepting the very bad twisted timber, be 
bucked to the following full lengths: 20- and 22-foot in 
about equal proportions covering these two sizes. 

All butt logs of above grade must be bucked long enough to 
produce 20- and 22-foot straight grained lumber above the 
swell butt. The total scale of these logs to be included in the 
above mentioned 80 es 

All other spruce timber not exceeding 20 percent which is 
equal to the above mentioned grades may be bucked full 26-, 
O8-, 30-, 32- and 84-foot, and wherever possible the clearest, 
straightest grain timber should be bucked to these five longer 
lengths. 

Where a logger’s conditions are such that he can increase 
his output by petting in either or both of the 20- or 22-foot 
sizes in double lengths, it will be mutually advantageous to 
log this way. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 









Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 





Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 


Zz ~~ ~~ © 











Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring}Manufacturers’ Association. 











Ss outhern) 


Hardwoods 
and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Quartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President. 
FT. WORTH, ardwood Co. | 














Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Toxun™ Company 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 














TO BUY ,, 
/ 100 M 4-4 No. 5 Pine S2S 13-16”, 
5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Maple rough. 
6 cars 1x1—48”’ Birch and Maple squares. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 3 Birch rough. 
3 cars 1x4, 1x6—No. 3Hemlock $18. | 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


\_327 South LaSalle Street, _ CHICAGO, ILL. f 
GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 13-16" 
Hardwood Tpomtngt The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 


too if . 
Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


























LOCAL AND PERSONAL 














Kyle Lumber Co. 


FRANKLIN, LA. 











Manufacturers of 


“Tidewater” Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath 

















CYPRESHKOX 


“"He Woon ETeanas” 


Lutcher & Moore 


wie Cypress Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 




















Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 



















“RIPPING” Lumber 


This is not slang but 
1 Factory Select 
Hi Tidewater Cypress 


al Let us tell you about the satisfaction this 
tf grade that minimizes waste is giving others.” 


seit 
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“THE WOOD ETERNAL” Tor Mon Rw US. PerQmne, 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


i Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
: W. C. DWYER, Sec’y & Gen’! Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress’’ 




















| The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


oulsiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 







































T. T. Jones, of the Webster Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., called on the local trade during the week. 


R. 8S. Davis, traffic manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago a part of the week. 


Percy 8S. Fletcher, secretary of the D. 8. Pate Lumber Co., 
and Mrs. Fletcher left Wednesday for a three weeks’ trip to 
California and other western points, 


H. B. Zartman, of the Sanford & Zartman Lumber Co., of 
Freeport, and G. H. Lord, of White & Todd, were among the 
Illinois retailers in Chicago this week. 


M. C. Bay, of Bay Bros. Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in 
Chicago Wednesday visiting his brother, Ted L. Bay, of the 
same company, who is in charge of the Chicago office. 


Bert E. Cook, sales representative in Chicago territory for 
the Missouri Land & Lumber Exchange Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., spent part of the week on a sales trip in central Illinois. 


N. J. Clears, of the N. J. Clears Lumber Co., was in attend- 
ance at the annual meeting of the State organization of the 
Royal Arcanum lodges held at Springfield, Ill., on Wednesday 
and Thursday. 


Roy M. Kelso, sales representative of the International 
Lumber Co. in Ohio territory, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was in Chicago Wednesday conferring with George 
IX. Hoene, sales manager of the company. 


W. FE. Williams, of the W. E. Williams Co., hardwood floor- 
ing manufacturer of Oconto, Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday 
and declared that business was fairly good and that the com- 
pany had no accumulation of stock on hand. 


Tom T. Lee, of the H. F. Below Lumber Co., of Stanley, 
Wis., while in Chicago Wednesday said that the company will 
move its offices to Marinette, Wis., on May 1, on account of 
the latter town being a more central location. 


R. G. King, president of the Pioneer Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., was in Chicago last Saturday and left for the Coast 
from here. He had been making a visit to several points in 
midwestern territory and came to Chicago from Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


William L. Kile, vice president and treasurer of the Kile 
Lumber & Building Co., of Akron, Ohio, will leave for Italy in 
a few days as one of the representatives of the Y. M. C. A. 
in the war work field service. Mr. Kile volunteered for the 
work several weeks ago. 


O. J. Leonard, of the Leonard Lumber Co., wholesaler of 
Dubuque, Iowa, while in Chicago Wednesday said that most 
of dealers in small Iowa towns were enjoying a good trade, as 
crop prospects were good, but that little building was done in 
the larger centers in the State. 


W. B. Ingvoldstadt, of the Ingvoldstadt Lumber Co., De- 


corah; Carl Meyers, of the Calmer Manufacturing Co., of 
Calmer, and Neil Webster, of the Webster-Conover Lumber 
Co., Waucoma, Iowa, were among the Hawkeye State dealers 
who were in Chicago during the week. 


R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, was one of the speakers at 
the meeting of the Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Club, held at Galesburg, Ill., on Tuesday. Secretary George 
Wilson Jones, of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, also attended the same meeting. 


John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman of the 
trade extension department of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, left Chicago Wednesday for a trip among 
the west coast members of the association. Attorney L. C. 
Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., also left for the Coast a few 
days previous, the trip being made on association matters. 


John M. Eckert, assistant engineer in the gas and oils de- 
partment of Underwriters’ Laboratories has entered the Ord- 
nance Department, U. 8S. A., as supervisor of tests at steel 
plants in the vicinity of Chicago and also in Ohio, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, and adjoining States. Physical tests, chemical 
analysis, heat treatment at plants and the fnstruction of in- 
spectors for this territory will come under Mr. Eckert’s direc- 
tion. 


H. H. Bishop, of the Bishop Lumber Co., of Nestorville, 
Ont., Can., who lives in Chicago, returned from the North on 
Monday expecting to spend several days here and then return 
to Nestorville. He reports that the season’s log cut of north- 
ern pine will run only about 55 percent of last season’s cut, 
due to a shortage of labor in the north woods. W. J. Shepard, 
of Waubaushene, Ont., well known Canadian lumberman and 
banker, was a guest of Mr. Bishop this week. 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., re- 
turned Monday from Pittsburgh, Pa., after spending several 
days on an automobile tour from the Smoky City to Atlantic 
City, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., and New York City. The trip 
from Pittsburgh to Atlantic City, more than 300 miles in dis- 
tance, was made in one day, which is traveling ‘some’ even 
for the best of the ‘road boats.” He reports the weather as 
delightful and the roads could not be improved upon. 


Among northern lumbermen in Chicago during the week 
were W. O. Baum, of the Bowler Lumber Co., of Bowler; 
W. J. Grossman, of the Tipler-Grossman Lumber Co., Green 
Bay ; L. H. Wheeler, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., Wau- 
sau; George McCorkle, of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., of 
Ashland; Delwin Towle, of the W. J. Campbell Lumber Co., 
Oshkosh, and H, C. Humphrey, of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co., Appleton, Wis. 


J. V. Cloud, who was formerly connected with the De Soto 
Hardwood Flooring Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and who was also 
associated with the Bliss-Cook Oak Co., of Blissville, Ark., for 
a number of years as lumber buyer, -has purchased a large 
tract of hardwood timber at Newport, Ark., where he is now 
erecting a sawmill. The mill will be ready for operation 
about May 1. The mill will be devoted almost exclusively to 
the manufacture of Government material, including thick oak 
lumber, wagon dimension, and gum box boards. 


H. D. Pettibone, one of the veterans in the lumber sales 
forces and representing several northern pine manufacturers 
in Chicago territory, who has been ill for many weeks, was 
able to take an auto ride on Tuesday, the first time he had 
been out of doors since being stricken with pneumonia. Should 
his condition continue to improve Mr. Pettibone plans to go 
to his son’s farm near Detroit, Mich., early in May and recu- 
perate there. The condition of Arthur Gourley, of Arthur 
Gourley & Co., another veteran in the trade, who is ill at 


Evanston Hospital, Evanston, Ill., was reported but slightly 
better this week. 


H. M. Koelbel, secretary of the E. C. Tecktonius Manufac- 
turing Co., of Racine, Wis., was in Chicago this week on his 
way to Kentucky and Tennessee, where he is going to make a 
tour of retail yards with a view to interesting retail lumber- 
men in that section in pushing the sale of silos. Mr. Koelbel 
says that every indication points to a greater demand for 
silos during the coming year than has ever been experi- 
enced in this country. He finds, however, that one deterring 
factor in securing the active interest and support of the 
retail lumber dealers is the difficulty being experienced in 
securing silo staves. 


Herman H. Hettler, of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 
returned this week from Washington, D. C., where he went 
to look over the lumber situation and, as he expressed it, 
“learn what is going on.” “I found Acting Director Edgar, 
Mr. Worcester and Mr. Chamberlain busy as usual,” said Mr. 
Hettler, “and learned that Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
are being cleaned of hemlock for Government purposes, lum- 
ber being taken right from the saw. Everything is being 
done to facilitate lumber supplies for the Government in 
every way.” The lake boats of the company, the Herman H. 
Hettler and the 7. CO. Cristie, left for the North Wednesday 
on their maiden trips of the season. They were bound light 
for Wells, Mich., and will bring back hemlock and hardwoods. 


Speaking about “being out of luck,” the Peshtigo Lumber 
Co., of Peshtigo, Wis., which was operated by the Perley 
Lowe interests, and which has been closing out its business in 
the North, sold this week the last car of lumber that was cut 
by the mill before the closedown several weeks ago, and then 
in the middle of the week the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way notified the Chicago office that it could not furnish a car 
for the shipment. If the railroad ever manages to get a car 
to Peshtigo to take the shipment, which is hemlock timbers, 
to Philadelphia, Pa., the departure will mark the end of 
Peshtigo as a lumber shipping point after being the site of a 
lumber mill since the ’40s. One of the first sawmills in Wis- 
consin was located at Peshtigo. The last shipment was 
bought by A. J. Levy, of Philadelphia, while in Chicago last 
week. After spending a few days in the North Mr. Levy left 
for home on Wednesday. 


SPECIALIZES IN THE MAKING OF BIRD HOUSES 


Now that the demand in the general building line is quiet 
many of the yards are helping their sales by specializing 
in some feature demand or another. An instance of this 
is one of the north 
side lumber con- 
cerns that is spe- 
cializing in the 
making of bird 
houses. Some may 
find it difficult to 
imagine such a 
trade as profitable, 
but the yards that 
have tried it have 
no complaint to 
make on that score. 
The concern builds 
bird houses to or- 
der and _ finds 
plenty of business, 
and what is better 
about it is that the 
trade is conducted 
ona profitable 
basis. More and 
more people are 
taking an interest 
in the birds, and 
some say that such 
an interest is an- 
other outgrowth of 
the war. Birds are 
attracting more at- 
tention because 
more people are 
thinking of the im- 
portance of crops 
than they ever did 
before, and birds 

















EIGHT BIRD HOUSES ON ONE TREE 


are known friends “of better crops because they are the 


enemies of insects. A glance about Chicago will find the bird 
house more numerous than ever before and especially in fancy 
designs. All the park boards are having additional bird 
houses placed about the trees in the city parks and private 
home owners are also providing the birds with homes. It is 
now easy to find many private grounds with from one to a 
dozen birds houses scattered about. The houses now being 
used are substantial in character and some of them have real 
bird apartments where several mother birds can have their 
nests in the same house. The accompanying illustration 
shows eight bird houses high upon the branches of a single 
tree, and the like is becoming a common sight about Chicago. 


* 


START BIG GREAT LAKES EXTENSION 


Work was started Thursday on the new extensive addition 
to the naval training station at Great Lakes, Ill., which will 
add about one-third to its capacity and must be completed in 
seventy days. The contract was obtained by Paschen Bros., 
of Chicago, for $861,000 and it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 feet of lumber will be required. According 
to Paschen Bros., the bulk of the lumber will be southern pine, 
tho probably some fir and hemlock will be used. 

In all sixty-eight structures will be built. The extension 
will be known as the Detention Camp. The new buildings 
will consist of barracks, officers’ quarters, laundry, guard 
house, executive offices, garage and sentry building. Al!- 
ready about 20,000,000 feet of lumber has been used in build 
ing the great “jackie” camp at Great Lakes. It is reported 
that the Government has plans to make it a naval training 
station for 75,000 jackies. 








LUMBERMAN PROMOTED IN RANK 


Relatives of Edmund J. McMahon, of St. Louis, Mo., have 
just been advised of his promotion from lieutenant-colonel to 
colonel of the 138th Infantry. The 138th is a St. Louis regi- 
ment, being formed by the consolidation at Camp Doniphan of 
the First and Fifth regiments. The man who now commands 
the regiment began in the First nineteen years ago as a pri- 
vate and has steadily worked himself up from the ranks. 
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Colonel McMahon was the St. Louis representative for the 
Lyon Lumber Co., Gary, La., before America entered the war. 
He is 39 years old. A brother, James J. McMahon, is a cap- 
tain in another regiment, and another brother, William J., is 
a second lieutenant in the 138th. 

Plans for a headquarters for Rotarians and sons of Ro- 
tarians in Uncle Sam’s service in Europe are being completed 
by Arch C, Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co. 
and head of the American Protective League at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Kiumph purposes to establish headquarters in 
Paris. He had intended to make the trip to Europe this week, 
but has postponed it to a later date. He will visit parts of 
England and France when he goes. 





WESTERN BLOOD IN A NEW ENTERPRISE 


A new wholesale lumber concern handling Pacific coast 
lumber products and specializing in Inland Empire and Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine is the Liberty Lumber Co., 
that will open for business May 1 with general offices in the 
Spalding Building, Portland, Ore., and eastern sales offices 
in the Otis Building, 10 Lasalle Street, Chicago. The officers 
of the Liberty Lumber Co. are Frank D. Lee, president ; G. G. 
Rupley, vice president and eastern sales manager, and W. A. 
Schmidt, secretary and treasurer. The members of the com- 
pany are experienced wholesale lumbermen. Mr. Lee is well 
known among millmen on the Pacific coast, especially in the 
Inland Empire and in the California pine manufacturing terri- 
tory. He has been in the West for the last ten years and for 
four years was in the employ of different mill concerns, largely 
in the Inland Empire, where he became thoroly familiar with 
grades and manufacturing. During the last six years he has 
acted as buyer and salesman of western lumber. He bought 





G. G. RUPLEY, OF CHICAGO; 
Handling Eastern Sales of Western Lumber 


for the American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for three years, and for the last three years has been 
with the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Seattle, looking after buying of its pine stocks, with occa- 
sional selling trips in the Hast. 

Mr. Rupley spent seven years on the Pacific coast with 
pine and fir concerns acquiring an experience in grading and 
shipping all kinds of western lumber. He afterward repre- 
sented the old Douglas Fir Sales Co., of Portland, Ore., in the 
Iowa territory and for several years has been the Chicago 
representative of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. He will continue to make his headquarters in 
Chicago, handling the eastern sales of the Liberty Lumber Co. 

W. A. Schmidt, who with Mr. Lee will make his headquar- 
ters at Portland, has had eleven years’ experience in the 
wholesale lumber business in the Pittsburgh territory. He 
will have charge of the office of the Liberty Lumber Co. at 
Portland. The Liberty Lumber Co. will do a general whole- 
sale lumber business in all kinds of Pacific coast lumber and 
will specialize in Inland Empire and California pine. Mr. 
Lee’s acquaintance with western stocks will enable the com- 
pany to locate lumber needed by the trade thruout the middle 
West and East. 

Its knowledge of manufacturing, grades and facilities for 
handling western lumber products places the Liberty Lumber 
Co. in a position where it can start out under favorable 
auspices. It has been fortunate in selecting a name that is 
appropriate to the times, which is also auspicious. 





WHAT IS IN STORE FOR THE KAISER 


A wonderful word picture of the spirit of France in the 
war, the work of the Allies in battling the Hun and of Ameri- 
can preparations to give the kaiser such a blow as he has 
never yet dreamed of, was presented at the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Chicago Tuesday by Rev. Martin D. Hardin, one 
of Chicago’s leading Presbyterian ministers who has just re- 
turned from France as one of the workers of the American 
Red Cross. Rev. Hardin is one of a group of notable speakers 
who spent several weeks in France investigating conditions 
there and now is back in this country to go on a lecture tour 
to tell the American public of Uncle Sam’s preparatory work 
on the other side. The meeting was held under the auspices 
of the war board of the association, and the many lumbermen 
present listened to a truly notable address. 

Rev. Hardin began his talk citing several instances de- 
picting the spirit of France, “immortal, wonderful, glorious, 
bleeding but unbroken France,” as he described her, and after 
paying great tribute to the fighting qualities of the French 
Poilu declared that finally, after the great war is over and 
the fight for humanity won, too much can not possibly be said 
of the part that was played by French women in the world’s 
greatest conflict. In speaking of the part that America is 
playing and preparing to play, he told of visiting a flying 
school where 2,000 American lads are training to fly and as 
an example of the spirit of American boys told of an instance 
where a machine in which an American student was flying 
crashed to the ground and out of the debris came a battered 
and begrimed youth who met his captain with the words: 
“My God, can’t you give me another chance!” He got an- 
other chance immediately and in another machine flew as if 
nothing at all had occurred. 

Speaking of preparatory work he told how thousands upon 
thousands of our boys abroad were placed at the task of build- 
ing railroads that reach from ports to lines back of the front ; 
how miles and miles of warehouses have been constructed ; 





many hospitals, one of which will care for 30,000 American 
wounded, and a new waterworks at the same place to provide 
water for a city of 45,000 people, and having a dam newly 
constructed comparable to the Roosevelt dam in America, and 
said that enough new macadam roads have been built in 
France by Americans that if stretched end to end would reach 
from Kansas City to New York. He said that hospital prep- 
arations are being made to care for 300,000 wounded Ameri- 
can soldiers, a fact in itself which indicates that American 
army officers realize the extent of the task ahead. “We 
are preparing a greater blow than the kaiser ever dreamed of,” 
he said, “and the slowness in our start in the war will be 
nothing compared to the slowness in our stopping when once 
our boys get going. The American soldier is going to make 
the greatest fighting lad the world has ever seen.” 

Following the talk of Rev. Hardin a report on progress of the 
Third Liberty Loan among local lumbermen was made and 
preparations were made to participate in the Liberty Loan 
parade scheduled for Friday of this week. 





SHIP MATERIALS PLENTIFUL IN CHICAGO. 


Officials of the Codperative League of Building Trades and 
Industries who are working to promote Chicago as a ship 
building center have just completed a survey of actual ship 
construction essentials that are produced in the Chicago dis- 
trict. Not only does it appear that manufacturers of Chicago 
and contiguous territory make practically everything that 
goes into freight boat building, but also they are in a favor- 
able position in the matter of one of the biggest problems 
the boat construction program faces—engine production. It 
is found that local plants are now ready to start constructing 
engines for freight boats built in the Chicago district and else- 
where and all kinds of construction materials, raw or manu- 
factured, including steel, lumber, cement, sand, gravel, boilers 
etc., are available. Fifteen steel fabricating plants with a 
capacity of 50,000 tons a month as well as a number of 
smaller plants are included in the survey. Enough materials 
can be produced at once, it is asserted, to keep a ten-way 
ship yard completely supplied. One plant announces that it 
can turn out thirty marine engines of 1,400 horsepower and 
from seventy to ninety of 450 horsepower engines annually. 
The Allis-Chalmers Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has announced 
its readiness to build 1,400 horsepower engines, the first de- 
livery to be made in seven months and a new engine each ten 
days thereafter. 

“We have all faith in the ability of Chicago to meet every 
ship, building requirement,” declared F. B. Sullivan ,executive 
secretary of the Coéperative League of Building Trades and 
Industries, this week. “Our vital statistics on ship building 
are being arranged in detail for forwarding to Washington to 
supplement the report we made there on Chicago’s big labor 
and industrial resources.” 





LUMBERMAN’S SON SUDDENLY TAKEN ILL 


Recently Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hines received a cable- 
gram from the regimental commander of their son, Lieut. 
Kdward Hines, jr., announcing that he is seriously ill in 
France and urging that he be brought home if possible. Upon 
receiving the news Mr. and Mrs, Hines left at once for Wash- 
ington, D. C., where they spent a week in a vain endeavor 
to get into direct communication with their son. The last 
letter they had from him, dated March 8, said that his bat- 
talion expected to be in the front line trenches by April 1, 
but in the letter he gave no hint of ill health. The War 
Department informed his parents, however, that he had not 
been wounded. 

The cablegram stated that he was suffering from a complete 
breakdown, but no other details have as yet. become avail- 
able. Mr. and Mrs, Hines will not ask for his return to the 
United States unless their son wishes it. In speaking of 
this Mrs. Hines said: ‘We won’t ask for Edward to be 
brought home unless he himself desires it. He is a true 
soldier, and we know that it would break his heart if he 





LIEUT. EDWARD HINES JR., ILL IN FRANCH 


were invalided home, when there was a chance that he might 
recover and return to the fighting.” 

Edward Hines, so well known to the lumber trade as the 
head of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, is taking 
a warm interest in the success of his son in the army. Lieu- 
tenant Hines, as readers of the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN will 
remember, left Yale to enter the first officers’ training camp 
at Fort Sheridan and there received a commission as second 
lieutenant in the regular army and was assigned to a machine 
gun battalion. After going to France he was appointed 
adjutant of his battalion and acted as mayor of a little 
French city where his battalion was quartered. 

The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Hines in the lumber 
business join. with them in hopes for the prompt recovery of 
Lieutenant Hinges. 


FARM TRADE PROSPECTS GOOD 


E. H. Fette, of the EB. H. Fette Lumber Co., Havana, IIL, 
spent several days in Chicago this week, partly on pleasure 
bent and partly in order to attend to some business affairs. 
He said that crop prospects were never better in the Havana 
section of Illinois and that from all indications retailers in 
that vicinity are going to experience a fine farm trade later 
in the year. Town business, of course, is dull, but that is ex- 
pected. Wheat especially is in excellent condition and altho 
oats have been slightly damaged by the weather, the outlook 
on the whole is very satisfactory. Mr. Fette, who has been 
thru the farming section of late in the interest of the Third 
Liberty Loan, says that he believes his company will have 
more trouble in getting lumber this year than in selling it. 
Deliveries of lumber in many cases are fearfully late and even 
after a car is loaded there is no reason to believe that it will 
be received promptly. His company has an order placed with 
a manufacturer that has been on file for almost eighteen 
months but it has not yet been loaded out altho the manu- 
facturer says as soon as a car is available it will be loaded, 





TO TAKE CHARGE OF CHICAGO OFFICE 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBBERMAN.] 
SPATTLE, WASH., April 24.—The Oregon-Washington Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, well known. wholesaler 
of western pine and fir lumber products, of which BE. H. 
Schafer is president, announces that after May 1 the Chicago 
office of the company at 652 Otis Building will be in charge 
of A. BR. Darling, formerly with the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., succeeding G. G, Rupley, who has resigned. Mr, Darling 








BH. H. SCHAFERR, SHATTLE, WASH.; 
President Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 


has had years of experience marketing west Coast and Inland 
Empire lumber in the Kast and has a wide acquaintance 
among the buyers in that section, 

V. P. Gregg, formerly with the St. Maries Lumber Co., 
St. Maris, Idaho, will also become associated with the Oregon- 
Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co.,, at its Seattle office 
early in May, succeeding Frank D. Lee, who is leaving the 
company to engage in the wholesale business in Portland, 
Ore. Mr. Gregg will look after the buying in the Inland 
Empire and California and will also spend some time among 
the mills of western Washington. 

Mr, Schafer reports business very satisfactory with orders 
increasing and shipments easier, as cars are becoming more 
plentiful. 





EXPECT ROUSING LOCAL CONCATENATION 


All the vim and vigor of the Third Liberty Loan drive had 
nothing on the local Hoo-Hoo drive this week in the search for 
prospective kittens to tread the catnip bed for the first time 
on Friday evening of this week. All other cities that are 
worth while in a lumber way are to hold concatenations this 
week, most of them on Saturday, but the Chicago Hoo-Hoo 
contingent decided that they would hold theirs on Friday, in 
order to give themselves two days to rest up properly after 
the strenuous doings they contemplate staging on Friday eve- 
ning. The concatenation is scheduled to be held at the Lum- 
bermen’s Club and dinner will be served at 6 o’clock at $1.50 
a plate. Following that, the class of kittens will be given a 
touch of high jinks that at no time in their young lives did 
they ever dream about. In the drive for prospective members 
for Hoo-Hoo so much rivalry developed in the membership 
committee that it “broke up” into two factions, with “side 
bets” as to which could muster the largest list of young 
felines. KF. M. Baker is captain of one faction, and the fol- 
lowing will aid him in the kitten corral: Leonard Berg, ¥. J. 
Swec, J. E. Foucht, L. E. Fuller, Paul Schmechel, G. A, Vang- 
ness, A. H. Ruth, A. B, Carson and W. J. Waldron, John 
Lind is captain of the other and his aids are: A. C. Quixley, 
A. L. Ford, E. J. Lundin, George Burgoyne, Clarence Boyle, 
jr., L. J. Pomeroy, Roland Uttley and Stacy C, Bennett. The 
“stunts” committee, consisting of L. J. Pomeroy, Stacy C. 
Bennett, Clarence Boyle, jr., Robert Slaton, and A, B. Carson, 
promises to have a few uptodate methods of dealing with 
kittens just seeing the first dawn of day, and an interesting 
concatenation is in store. 





A CHANCE TO SELL HARDWOODS 


In the April bulletin of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association the names of a number of firms having contracts 
with the Government to manufacture wheels and rims for 
vehicles were published. These manufacturers buy their sup- 
plies direct. ‘The list follows: 

Auto Wheel Co., Lansing, Mich.; Archibald Wheel Co., 
Guilford, Conn. ; Avoca Wheel Co., Avoca, N. Y.; Bimel Spoke 
& Auto Wheel Co., Portland, Ind.; Crane & MacMahon, 8t. 
Marys, Ohio; Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, Ill.; A. M. Eames 
& Co., South Framingham, Mass. ; Eberly & Orris Manufactur- 
ing Co., Mechanicsburg, Pa.; Hayes Wheel Co., Jackson, 
Mich.; Hackney Wagon Co., Wilson, N. C.; Hooper Bros. & 
Darlington, West Chester, Pa.; Holt Bros.’ Manufacturing 


Co., Concord, N. H.; Imperial Wheel Co., Flint, Mich. ; Kelsey 
Wheel Co., Detroit, Mich.; Muncie Wheel Co., Muncie, Ind. ; 
Mutual Wheel Co., Moline, Ill.; F. 8S. Merrill, Amesbury, 
Mass.; New Conklin Wagon Co., Olean, N. Y¥Y.; New Wapa- 
koneta Wheel Co., Wapakoneta, Ohio; Prudden Wheel Co., 
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Lansing, Mich.; Peru Plow & Wheel Co., Peru, Ill.; Pied- 
mont Wagon Co., Hickory, N. C.; Royer Wheel Co., Aurora, 
Ind.; Standard heel Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; Ed Stinson 
Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md.; Tiffin Wagon Co., Tiffin, 
Ohio; White Hickory Wagon Manufacturing Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., and Zwick & Greenwald Wheel Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

In the same copy there appears a list of furniture and other 
woodworking factories engaged on contracts for the spare 
ip | parts of army escort wagons, The exact amount of lumber 
i? needed has not been made public, but it is estimated to be 

near 55,000,000 feet. These supplies are purchased direct 
and the firms that have the contracts are as follows: 


Charles Abresch Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; American Furniture 
Co., Bates, Ind.; American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Acme Manufacturing Co., South Bend, Ind.; Barnard-Cope 
Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Brecht Co., Twelfth 
and Cass Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. ; Bryan Show Case Co., Bryan, 
Ohio; Campbell-Smith-Ritchie Co., Lebanon, Ind.; Central 
Furniture Co., Rockford, Ill.; Chair Makers’ Union, Tell City, 
Ind.; Charlotte Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, Mich.; Cleve- 
: land Chair Co., Cleveland, Tenn. ; Connersville Furniture Co., 
| Connersville, Ind. ; Continental Furniture Co., Rockford, 111. ; 
1 Cotperative Furniture Co., Rockford, Ill.; Crawford Lumber 
Co., Jacksonville, Ill.; Conrey-Davis Furniture Co., Shelby- 
ville, Ind.; P. Derby & Co. (Inc.), Gardner, Mass.; Dallas- 
town Furniture Co., Dallastown, Pa.; Ebert Furniture Co., 
Red Lion, Pa.; Eckman Furniture Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Elk Furniture bo., Jamestown, N. Y.; Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Rockford, Ill.; Estey Manufacturing Co., Owosso, Mich. ; 
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Excel Manufacturing Co., Rockford, Ill.; Excelsior Seat Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; Forest City Furniture Co., Rockford, Ill. ; 
Georgia Show Case Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Frank N. Goble, 
1 Kast Forty-second Street, New York City; Gold Furniture 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Goshen Sash & Door Co., Goshen, Ind. ; 
G. R. School Equipment Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; G. R. 
Bookcase & Chair Co., Hastings, Mich.; Haddorff Piano Co., 
Rockford, Ill.; Hannahs Furniture Co., Kenosha, Wis.; C. W. 
Herrick Manufacturing Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Huskey Manu- 
facturing Co., 1700 Howard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Illinois 
Cabinet Co., Rockford, Ill.; Illinois Show Case Works, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Illinois School Furniture Co., Rockford, IIl.; 
Jamestown Table Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Johnson Furniture 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. W. Klemp Furniture Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. ; Knott Manufacturing Co., Tell City, Ind. ; 
Kiel Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 8. Karpen & Bros., 
Chicago, ll.; Knox-Hutchins Furniture Co., Paoli, Ind.; 
Lewis Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, Mich, ; Charles P. Limbert 
& Co., Holland, Mich.; Liquid Carbonic Co., Thirty-first 
Street and Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Lord Lumber Co., 
LaGrange, Ind.; Luger Furniture Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Thomas Madden, Son & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Mechanics’ 
Furniture Co., Rockford, Ill. ; Mersman Bros. Brandt Co., 
Celina, Ohio; Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; Robert Mitchell 
Furniture Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Mutschler Bros.’ Co., Nap- 
panee, Ind.; the Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Old Col- 
ony Chair Co., Rockford, Ill.; Peerless Furniture Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill.; J. Peterson Co., Rock Island, Ill.; Phoenix Chair 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis.; Phoenix Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. ; Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. ; Retting Furniture 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Robbins Table &o., Owosso, Mich. ; 
H. P. Robertson Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Rockford Bookcase 
Co., Rockford Cabinet Co., Rockford Cedar Furniture Co., 
Rockford Chair & Furniture Co., Rockford Desk Co., Rockford 
Furniture Co., Rockford National Furniture Co., Rockford 
Palace Furniture Co., Rockford Republic Furniture Co., Rock- 
ford Standard Furniture Co., Rockford Superior Furniture 
Co., Rockford World Furniture Co., Royal Mantel & Furniture 
Co., all of Rockford, Ill.; The Russ Co., Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Schumann Piano Co., Rockford, Ill.; Sieling Furniture Co., 
Railroad, Pa.; Snider Manufacturing Co., Logan, Ohio; Stein- 
man & Meyer Furniture Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Shearman 
Bros. Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Skandia Furniture Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. ; Southwestern Furniture Co., Tell City, Ind. ; Sextro 
Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Sidney Manufacturin 
Co., Sidney, Ohio; C. Schmidt Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Union Furniture Co., Rockford, Ill.; Utica Chair Co., 
New Hartford, N. Y.; Wagner Furniture Co., Herkimer, N. Y. ; 
Waynesville Furniture Co., Hazelwood, N. C.; West End 
Furniture Co., Rockford, Ill. ; Western Cabinet & Fixture Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Welch Manufacturing Co., Sparta, Mich. ; 
H. C. Wickwire Co., Rockford, Ill.; John Widdicomb Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Winnebago Furniture Co., Rockford, 
Ill., and Yeager Furniture Co., Allentown, Pa. 





MAKING CONTAINERS FOR OVERSEAS 
SHIPMENTS 


For many weeks some of the busiest industrial places, due 
to the demands of war, have been the box manufacturing 
plants. While not all the box plants in the country are mak- 
ing boxes for packing war supplies of one kind or another, 
from food to shells, the list is gradually growing as the 





demands from Uncle Sam for over-seas containers increase. 
Some of the box factories that now have Government busi- 
ness are as follows: 

Kurz-Downey Co., D. M. Goodwillie Co., Chicago; McClure 
Co., Mershon Eddy Parker Co., Edw. Germain Estate, Thos, 
Jackson Co, (Ltd.), Saginaw, Wis.; Hyde Park Lumber Co., 
Wildberg Box Co., Edwards Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ; Kieck- 
hefer Box Co., Rockwell Mfg. Co., Cream City Sash & Door 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; Rochester Box & Lumber Co., National 
Box & Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y.; T. A. Gillespie Co., 
Dunnin-Varney Co., New York City, N. Y.; T. B. Rice & Sons 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; U. S. Frankford Arsenal, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; E. J. Vance Box Co. (Ltd.), Bradley, Miller & Co., 
Handy Bros. (Inc.), Bay City, Mich.; Derryfield Co., Fellows 
& Sons Co., Manchester, N. H.; Buffalo Sled Co., Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Manufacturing Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
Mengel Box Co., Louisville, Ky.; M. E. Converse & Son, 
Winchendon, Mass.; Wasson Piston Ring Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; West Branch Novelty Co., Milton, Pa.; The 
Udell Works, Indianapolis, Ind.; Parker Young Co., Lisbon, 
N. H.; David Irving Co., Brockton, Mass. ; Paine Lumber Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis.; L. Bossert & Sons (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
C. A. Spears & Sons, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Westinghouse 
Blect. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Victor Manufactur- 
ing Box Co., Quakertown, Pa.; St. Louis Wood Products Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; F. J. Kress Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Green 
Bros. Box & Lumber Co., Rockford, Ill.; Standard Red Cedar 
Chest Co., Altavista, Va.; Smeed Box Co., Cleveland, O.; 
Hill & Mount Co., Newark, N. J.; Harriman, Ind. Corp., 
Harriman, N. Y.; E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Some of the concerns listed above never made boxes or 
containers until the war demand became so heavy and the 
requirements for every kind of container became so active. 
Never before in the lumber trade has the demand for 
low grade lumber been such as it has been since the war 
opened, and while box plants use some of the better grades 
of lumber, the preponderance of the business concerns the 
low grades, in both hard and softwoods. The box industry is 
gradually growing in importance from the viewpoint of the 
lumber trade, and will continue so as long as the war lasts. 


—_—eoy 


James M. Leaver, assistant to the president of the Pa- 
cific Lumber Co., of San Francisco, Cal., was in Chicago this 
week enroute home after having been absent three months, a 
great deal of which time he has spent in Washington assist- 
ing the lumber committee and in other ways looking after 
Government lumber business. Mr. Leaver says that some 
extensive and interesting experiments are now being made 
to determine the availability of redwood for use in airplane 
construction and for other purposes for which ordinarily it 
has not heretofore been used. After spending a short time at 
the local headquarters of his company in Chicago Mr. Leaver 
left Thursday night for San Francisco, 


LUMBERMEN EVERYWHERE BACK THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


(Concluded from Page 33) 


worthy of note. General sickness and property losses, 
the latter thru recent fires, have crippled their financial 
ability, in some cases severely, but every man in the An- 
drews employ at Talbot—they number thirty-six—on 
April 16 devoted a substantial part of his earnings to 
the purchase of either Third Liberty Loan bonds or War 
Savings stamps. 

Under the circumstances these patriots may not un- 
reasonably be numbered among the 100 percent class. 





BOOSTING THE SALE OF BONDS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 24.—Lumbermen of St. Louis 
are doing their ‘‘level best’’ to. help the Government in 
the sale of Liberty Loan Bonds. The Lumber Trade 
Exchange—Division A of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis—subscribed to $8,000 worth of the third 
issue at a special meeting held yesterday afternoon. 
This division of the exchange, which comprises the retail- 
ers, subscribed to $10,000 worth of the previous issues 
of the Liberty Loan. This subscription, of course, is 
independent of the individual subscriptions of the mem- 
bers of the division and of the entire exchange, which 
have been liberal. 

In order that their employees may have an opportunity 
to subscribe to the bonds, all the yards of St. Louis will 
be closed on Liberty Day, next Friday. 





DRIVE NAIL WITH EACH SUBSCRIPTION 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 23.—Most of the local lum- 
bermen seem to be busy on Liberty Loan work just now, 
and some dealers have suspended their business to work 
in this good cause. Up to noon today, the committee 
had collected $593,150 from the allied lumber trades of 
the city, and feel confident of getting the $1,000,000 they 
are after. On Thursday, just before the annual meeting 
of the exchange, all connected with the lumber trades 
have been invited to attend a special demonstration in 
Griffith Hall. All present will be asked to subscribe 
for an additional $50 bond, and will receive a nail with 
their initials on the head. Then they will form in line 
behind a band and will march as a unit representing the 
trade to the Liberty statue, where each man will drive 
his nail, as those have been doing who have subscribed 
at the statue. The committee has a double purpose in 
this: Not only will it bring the additional subscriptions, 
but they expect it to act as a stimulus to other lines of 
business to make a better showing. The lumbermen were 
the leaders in the industrial group in the second cam- 
paign, and it looks as if they would take first place in 
this one also. 


EXCEEDS MINIMUM BOND QUOTA 


BELLINGHAM, WASsH., April 20.—Whatcom County has 
exceeded its minimum Liberty Bond quota of $790,000 by 
about $200,000, and bonds are still being sold. The mills 
and logging camps and the ship yard of the Pacific Amer- 
ican Fisheries subscribed for a good percentage of this 
amount, 

Charles F. Nolte, president of the Mogul Logging Co., 
is the champion pie salesman of the Pacific Northwest. 
For the last three months he has been conducting pie 
auctions in the interest of the War Savings Certificate 
and Thrift Stamp drive, of which he is director for What- 
com County, and he has sold more than $15,000 worth of 





pies. Every successful bidder for a pie has received his 
money back in certificates and stamps and this plan of 
popularizing their sale has become so generally indorsed 
among the people that many more pie auctions are sched- 
uled. 


BIRMINGHAM LUMBERMEN ACTIVE IN DRIVE 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., April 24.—Birmingham lumber- 
men, members of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club, will 
participate in all drives for money with which to carry 
on the war. This was decided at the regular monthly 
dinner-meeting at the Molton Hotel Friday night, when 
business matters were discussed. The lumbermen dis- 
cussed the part they have played and will play in the 
Third Liberty Loan campaign. The lumbermen have 
been publicly praised for the work they have done in the 
drive for subscriptions, and much of the credit for the 
large over-subscriptions is given them. Birmingham’s 
allotment was $5,000,000. The $8,000,000 mark already 
has been passed. The goal is $10,000,000. 








EMPLOYEES MAKE WONDERFUL SHOWING 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, April 23.—The headquarters office in 
this city of the Stearns Coal & Lumber Co. today furnished 
a summary of the work done at its camps in McCreary 
County, Ky., for the Third Liberty Loan. That county 
is mainly settled by employees of the company, and there 
are six important settlements which were allotted a total 
of $20,850 and which subscribed $101,700, each earning 
an honor flag and all but one of them one or more stars, 
as appears from the following summary: 

STEARNS—Allotted $3,850, subscribed $45,000, getting a 
flag and ten stars. 


BARTHELL—Allotted $2,500, subscribed $9,350, getting a 
flag and two stars. 


WorLny—Allotted $5,000, subscribing $16,600, getting a 
flag and two stars, 


YAMACRAW—A llotted $5,000, subscribing $12,050, getting a 
flag and one star, 


FIpELITY—Allotted $2,500, subscribing $15,000, getting a 
flag and five stars, 


‘ Comarco—Allotted $2,000, subscribing $3,700, getting a 
ag. 


As the largest single subscription was but $2,500, it 
is evident that the amount was made up of a great num- 
ber of small ones, and the company is proud of the pa- 
— spirit in which its employees met the call upon 
them, 





HAVE CLAIM ON HONOR FLAG 


New OrLEANS, La., April 22.—The sawmill town of 
Morley, La., home of the Morley Cypress Co., has filed 
what seems to be a perfectly valid claim for one of the 
Third Liberty Loan honor flags. By subscribing $46,- 
950 for bonds, Morley not only carried its own town 
quota over the top but singlehanded carried the parish 
quota over the top, the latter being $40,000. As chair- 
man of the Morley committee, H. T. Morley, of the Morley 
Cypress Co., called the attention of Chairman L. M. Pool, 
of the State Liberty Loan committee to the community ’s 
achievement, which seems somehow to have escaped 
popular notice hitherto. 

The little town of Norfield, Miss., with an allotment 
of $7,500, went over the Liberty Loan ‘‘top’’ early with 
subscriptions totalling $10,000 practically subscribed by 
the employees of the Denkmann Lumber Co. and the 
Natchez, Columbia & Mobile Railroad. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Decatur—J. D. Bush has succeeded Jones 
& Abshire (Inc.). 

Mobile—The Paterson-Edey Lumber Co., which has been 
handling some very large lumber contracts for the Govern- 
ment, has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,- 


000. 

Montgomery—The Stuart-Bellingrath Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Stuart Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. LaPile—The W. C. Smith Lumber Co. is 
out of business. : 

Leslie—The North Arkansas Tie & Timber Co. has sur- 
rendered its charter. 

Marvell—The Arkansas Hickory Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $20,000. 

Watson—The plant formerly operated by F. O. Reghold 
has been purchased by the Watson Lumber Co., an organi- 
zation composed of a partnership between H. Thane, A. 
Kimball, G. W. Reese and E. O. Johnson, with Mr. John- 
son as manager. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Adams Lumber Co., 
with its main office at 1002 First National Bank Building, 
has purchased the plant of the Santa Clara Mill & Lumber 
Co. at Los Gatos. This makes the ninth yard in California 
owned and operated by the Adams Lumber Co. 

San Rafael—Jensen & Schlesser Lumber & Mill Co. has 
taken over the Hasen Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Arena—D. E, Sears is out of the lumber 
business here. 

Pueblo—The Knight-Rush Lumber Co. is now the Knight 
& Foster Lumber Co. 

Sorrento—Oliver Thorsness is out of business. 

FLORIDA. Arcadia-Brownville—R,. Russ is out of busi- 
ness. 

IDAHO. King Hill—The Nampa Lumber Co. has been 
taken over by the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., of Boise, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Christiansen Lumber Co. will 
temporarily transfer its offices to 715 First National Bank 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis., on May 1. This change has 
been brought about by Mr. Wendl, the Chicago manager, 
having entered military service. 

Chicago—The Harmony Co. has increased its capital 
stock to $150,000. 

Karnak—Main Bros. Box & Lumber Co, has increased its 
capital stock to $250,000. 

Peoria—The H. C. Stone Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital to $50,000. 

INDIANA. Anderson—The Hazelwood Lumber & Manu- 
es Co. has sold to the Hill Standard Manufacturing 

0 


Fort Wayne—J. J. Tyler has disposed of his interest in 
the Ulrey-Tyler mill in this city, selling to Calvin Ulrey. 

1OWA. Buchanan—The King Wilder Grain Co. has sold 
out to the Home Lumber Co., of North English. 

Cedar Falls-Correctionville-Osage—The Smith Thielen 
Lumber Co. is selling out. 

Estherville—There has been a change in ownership in 
the Estherville Planing Mill. 

Swisher—F. J. Wood has sold his interests to the Home 
Lumber Co., of North English. 

KANSAS. Kechi—The Comley Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Larned—The Lindas Lumber Co. has moved its general 
office to Hutchinson. 

Topeka—The Central Sash & Door Co. is closing out. 

KENTUCKY. High Bridge—The J. D. Hughes Lumber 
Co. has sold its commissary to W. F. Wilson, but there 
has been no sale of its plant and timber tracts and it is 
conducting business as heretofore. The former publica- 
tion of this item was in error. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Amesbury—The Wentworth Body 
Co, has been succeeded by the Unit Manufacturing Co. 

MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—M. E. Hills, of the Queen 
City Lumber Co., has sold his interest to C. M. Stephens. 

Washington—C,. J. Burrough has been succeeded by 
Keeler Bros. 

MINNESOTA. Blue Earth—E. H. Ledebure has pur- 
— buildings and lumber yard of the late August 

onrad, 

Dover—Cady Bros. will move to building which they 
recently purchased here. 

Mound-Spring Park—Lyman-English Lumber Co. has 
been taken over by the Glass English Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Chaffee—The Chaffee Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $40,000. 
au —_——*: L. Blackburn has sold his business to A. A. 

gall. 

Joplin—The Southwestern Sash & Door Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $25,000. 

St. Louis—Van Cleave Saw Mill Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $50,000. 

MONTANA. Bozeman—L. W. Truitt has sold his inter- 
est to the Gallatin Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA. _Lodgepole—Emil Fenske has sold his 
business to the Lodgepole Lumber & Grain Co. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Abrams Flooring Co. has 
changed its name to the Empire Floor & Lumber Corpo- 
ration. 

Rochester—The John J. Soble Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock recently. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The capital stock of 
the McEwen Lumber Co. has been increased to $100,000. 
OHIO. Akron—A. W. & George N. Hawkins have sold 
out their interest in the Hawkins Lumber Co. 
Akron—Clements & Allen have sold out to the Lyman 
Hawkins Lumber Co. 
Cincinnati—The Crescent Lumber Co. is out of business. 
Cincinnati—W. H. & G. 8. Stewart are out of business. 
Osborn—The Osborn Lumber Co. is out of business. 
f a lata Troy Lumber Co. has succeeded R. W. Cro- 
‘oot. 


OKLAHOMA. Cherokee—R. T. Curell has purchased in- 
— and is new manager of the A. C. Houston Lum- 

er Co. 

Miami—The C. E. Matthews Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the D. J. Landers Lumber Co. (headquarters 
at Springfield, Mo.). 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Bloomfield—Hoffman & Mc- 
Clure have taken over the Perry County Bending Works. 

 sdaaaaacalaiaaiieaiiiie Dobson Raife Lumber Co. is closing 
out. 


TENNESSEE. Halls—The Wilson Hass Lumber Co. has 
dissolved partnership. 

South Memphis—The Gayoso Lumber Co, has filed an 
application for an amendment to its charter whereby it 
ene to increase the capital stock from $50,000 to $150,- 


TEXAS. Iowa Park—The Iowa Park Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital to $25,000. 

Pharr—F, G. Crow has sold his interest in the Pharr 
Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The Emick Box & Lumber Co. 
has taken over the business of the J. Cuthrell Box Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Narrows Run—The Narrows Run 
Manufacturing Co. has sold its holdings at Narrows Run 
to the Ruth Bell Lumber Co., of Elkins. 


WISCONSIN. Dodge—S. J. Proctor & Co. have been. 


8ucceeded by K. Rezab. 

Fond du Lac—Fred G. Steenberg, for tuenty -Cve | Nae 
8ecretary-treasurer and general manager of the O. C. 
Steenberg Co., has announced his intention to retire from 


active business and is now disposing of considerable of the 
stock and material at the plant. Several plans for the 
future of the factory are under consideration. Arrange- 
ments will be made for the continuance of operations. 

Glen Flora—The Glen Flora Lumber & Supply Co. is 
Successor to the Clover Belt Lumber Co. 

Rewey—The Eastman Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by A. M. Thompson. 

Neenah—The W. J. Durham Lumber Co., of Wautoma, 
which recently purchased the yard and business of the 
Menasha-Neenah Lumber Co., has filed amendments to 
its articles of incorporation providing that the location 
of the company be changed from Wautoma to Neenah. 

WYOMING. Keeline—The Keeline Lumber & Construc- 
tion Co. has been purchased by the J. H. Melville Lumber 
Co., with its purchasing department at Broken Bow, Neb. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Grande Prairie—The Beaver Lumber Co. 
has been purchased by the Frontier Lumber Co., of Winni- 
peg, Man. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—The St. Lawrence Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) is liquidating. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA, Ozark—The Deal vragen & Manufacturing 
Co. has been incorporated recently with a working capital 
os gg os by G. P. Dowling, L. W. Kolb, J. R. Dowling and 


. Deal. 

Talladega—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Talladega Cooperage & Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Baker-Matthews Lum- 
ber Co., of Sikeston, Mo., filed certificate of its charter 
here and was granted authority to operate in Arkansas. 

CALIFORNIA. Soulsbyville—Enterprise Lumber & De- 
velopment Co. has recently been incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—Pensacola Planing & Sawmill 
Co. with a capital of $20,000 has been organized by Joel 
Frater, Edward Camp and Lewis Nims. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—The Big Bay Lumber Co. has been 
chartered. 

Chicago—The Libbey Box Co. has incorporated; capital 
stock $50,000. 

IOWA. Kent—The Farmers Co-op. Exchange has been 
organized here. 

KANSAS. Hanover—The Kansas City Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated by J. A. Bowman, W. L. Hulett, E. A. 
Jorr, J. R. Shipman and A, F. Baker with a working cap- 
ital of $10,000. 

Junction City—The Independent Lumber Co. has been 
chartered recently, capital stock $25,000. 

Rantoul—The Rantoul Lumber & Grain Co. has suc- 
ceeded T. J. Watkins and incorporated for $15,000. 

KENTUCKY. Henderson—Bennett-Moore Furniture Co. 
has incorporated with $10,000 capital by R. E. Bennett, 
A. S. Moore and B. A. Bennett. 

MICHIGAN. Muskegon—The Heights Lumber Co. has 
been chartered with a capital stock of $40,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Fannwood—The Hand Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. E. L. Hand, 
F. F. Pellett, and George W. Bogen are the incorporators. 

OKLAHOMA. Garvin—The McCurtain Timber Co., with 
a capital of $5,000 has been organized. The incorporators 
are M. D. Morphew, W. P. Morphew and Mrs. M. L. 
Morphew. 

OREGON. Redmond—The Redmond Pine Mill Co, has 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Benton—The Smith Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with a $20,000 capital stock. 

Connellsville—The J. C. Curry Co. has been incorporated 
by J. S. Madigan for $5,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Gilbert—Smith Bros., with a work- 
ing capital of $10,000, has been incorporated by G. O. Smith 
and others. 

TENNESSEE. Rogersville—The Clinchfield Land & 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated recently; capital stock 
$5,000. The incorporators are J. A. Thompson, ? 32 
Miller, E. K. Baldwin, M. P. Beasley and G. S. Stansill. 

WASHINGTON. Lyle—The Pitt Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co, has been chartered with a capital of $10,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—The Dargan Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
has been incorporated to carry on business as a timber 
merchant, sawmiller and pulp and paper miller, with an 
authorized capital of $40,000. James L. Ross, Arthur W. 
Holmsted and Lancing B. Campbell are interested. 

QUEBEC. Joliette—La Compagne a’Bois Bedard (Ltd.) 
has been incorporated to carry on a lumber business and 
Tim pulp and paper mills with a capital stock 
° 5,000. 

Montreal—The Lumber Supply Co. (Ltd.) has been or- 
ganized to deal in lumber and timber with an authorized 
capital of $250,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Demopolis—Demopolis Lumber Co. will 
make improvements to its plant and has let contract for 
the erection of a dry kiln of 20,000-foot daily capacity. 

atley—The Lyman-Brownlee Lumber Co., recently 
organized, will erect saw and planing mill buildings, ware- 
houses, etc. The daily capacity will be 50,000 feet of 
southern pine. 

ARKANSAS. Malvern—The Malvern Lumber Co.'s saw- 
mill, which was destroyed by fire some time ago, has been 
rebuilt and the company says that it is in need of men. 
The new mill has been constructed in accordance with 
modern methods and the newest machinery has been in- 
stalled. About the same line of material will be manu- 
factured as formerly, but improved machinery will enable 
the plant to produce a much greater output. 

FLORIDA. Vero—The St. Lucie Lumber & wr ir Co. 
contemplate enlarging mills and will purchase additional 
machinery. 

LOUISIANA. Doyle—Graves & Patenotte are reported 
to have purchased timber tract and will erect a mill. 

Dunn—The Benoit-Clanton Lumber Co, will erect saw- 
mill with daily capacity of 40,000 feet. The company con- 
trols 6,000 to 7,000 acres of longleaf pine and oak timber- 
land. 

Jeanerette—Albania Plantation (A. I. Allair, interested) 
contemplates the erection of a factory for hammer, broom 
and spade handles. 

MICHIGAN. Owosso—H. B. Sturtevant, owner of the 
Owosso Planing Mill recently reported destroyed by fire, 
will begin rebuilding immediately. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The Draughn Lumber Co. 
is erecting a small mill about five miles from here where 
it recently purchased a small body of pine timber. This 
concern at one time was in the sawmill business at Ralston 
and later at Richburg, Miss., and was very successful at 
both places. 

MISSOURI. Dexter—The I X L Handle Manufacturing 
Co. will rebuild factory reported burned. 

OREGON. North Bend—Rapid progress has been made 
on the construction of the big finishing plant of the North 
Bend Mill & Lumber Co here. The dry kilns and other 
buildings of the North Bend Mill & Lumber Co.’s plant are 
practically completed and the machinery is being installed. 
Two electric driven, high speed planers have been in- 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
For Eastern Buyers 


When you want Yellow Pine Lumber 
in a hurry, tell us your needs. We 
guarantee prompt shipments by either 
railor water. Daily capacity 100,000 ft. 


Get Our Prices Today. 
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You will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA, 





Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 




















-Yellow Pine Long Let} 


Poitevent & Favre a eae Material 


| Lowi.” Lumber Co. Pine Piling 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bide. 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., 1o5ce"'ra. 


Manufacturers of 


conte" Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stcck and Car Material. 
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Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE, 
With text of instruction for timber papers on } oa blank 


conveniently arra for cruising 
for special circular. 
Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
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Texas Hardwoods | 


Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, —their uniform quality, 
Wapnolia, millwork and grading will 
Cypress, help to sustain your repu- 
any tation for manufacturing 
Structural «quality products. For va- 
Timbersup _— riety Texas excels —see 


to 49’ . . 
™ opposite. 


Sabine Tram Company 


A.O. DAVIS, Mer. BEAUMONT 
Hardwood Dept. TEXAS 


ROBT. CHISOLM, G.S.A. 
Yellow Pine Dept. 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 








The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


stalled and are in active operation turning out airplane 
stock and ship materials for the Government. The build- 
ings cover an area of several acres and when in full opera- 
tion the plant will have a capacity of 60,000 feet a day. 

North Bend—Construction work on the Buehner Lumber 
Co.’s finishing plant is being rushed and the dry kilns and 
other units are fast nearing the stage of final completion. 
The plant, when completed, will have a capacity of about 
75,000 feet a day and will be capable of turning out all 
classes of finished lumber. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Georgetown—The Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Corporation has let the contract to the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., for two dry kilns for hard- 
wood lumber. 

Stoneboro—The Stoneboro Ginnery Co. will rebuild saw- 
mill and cotton gin reported burned at loss of $4,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Iroquois—The Yale Lumber Co. is 
erecting a new office building so as to have more commodi- 
ous and handy quarters. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—The Ohio Match Co, has ac- 
quired 25.43 acres near Yardly, half a mile east of here, 
and will erect a brick building. This company expects to 
have a factory in operation within a few months. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Hurtsboro—The Young Johns Lumber Co. 
has been recently organized. 

ARKANSAS. Ashdown—The Red River Lumber Co. has 
recently entered the trade as a manufacturer of lumber. 

Piggott—Charles H. Brissenden, of this city, one-time 
commander of Co. L, 1st Arkansas National Guard, has 
opened a hoop factory here for making hoops for fish nets. 
A large part of the hoops manufactured here will be 
taken for use in governmental fisheries. : 

Strong—The Strong Lumber Co. recently began business 
with a saw and planing mill. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Melink & Hagenberg have re- 
cently started business as wood turners at 830 N. Wells 
Street. 

KANSAS. Junction City— 
has opened a yard here. 

Treece—C. I. Matthews Lumber Co. has started the 
lumber business with purchasing department at Kansas 
City, Mo 

MINNESOTA, 
open yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Yazoo City—J. B. 
Bradsford will open a yard. 

MISSOURI. St. Joseph—C. J. Randall has started in the 
lumber business. 

NEBRASKA. Wilsonville—The Central Granaries Co. 
in business here and also at Lincoln will open a lumber 
yard here in about one month. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Indiana—The Consol 
Supply Co. recently began business here. 


The Independent Lumber Co. 


Harmony—John Becker Lumber Co. will 


Webb and J. W. 


Lumber & 


TENNESSEE. Jellico—Jellico Lumber Co, has entered 
the lumber trade. 
TEXAS. Amarillo—George A. Drant has recently en- 


tered the lumber business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Montreal—Berthiaune-Allard & Co. have re- 
cently started the lumber business as manufacturers of 


sash, door etc. CASUALTIES 


IOWA. Bartlett—It is reported that the plant of John 
T. Ettleman was badly damaged by fire recently. 

LOUISIANA. Hampo—The sawmill operated by William 
Bros. suffered loss by fire recently. The work of rebuild- 
ing the plant, it is reported, was begun at once. 








MAINE. Guilford—The sawmill owned and operated by 
Seldin D. Rice was destroyed by fire. Estimated loss 
$5,000, with insurance of $1,500 carried. 

NEW YORK. Croghan—Fire recently damaged the 
plant of Farney & Ebersol. 

OHIO. Marysville—The plant of the Marysville Cabinet 
Co. was badly damaged by fire of unknown origin April 11, 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Stoneboro—The large system gin- 
nery and sawmill outfit of the Stoneboro Ginnery Co. were 
destroyed by fire recently, together with a quantity of 
lumber and several hundred bushels of cotton seed that 
were stored in and near the plant. The origin of the fire 
is unknown. Estimated loss about $4,000, with only part 
insurance on the ginnery and none on the sawmill. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. John Island—The Moulthrop Lumber (Co, 
recently suffered loss by fire. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Betty & Sons Lumber Co., of Montgomery, Ala., has re- 
cently purchased in Shelby and Jefferson counties, this 
State, a tract of original growth of southern pine, 
oeeans of about 7,350 acres, estimated to cut 60,000,000 
eet 








One of the largest timber deals has just been completed 
by the sale of 40,000 acres of timberland in Swain County, 
North Carolina, to the Champion Fibre Co., of Canton, by 
the Harris-Woodbury Co. ata consideration which is said 
to exceed $500,000. While the new owners of the land 
have made no announcement as to what disposition will 
be made of it, it is supposed that the pulp wood will be 
taken off and shipped to the big pulp mill at Canton, and 
that the hardwoods, of which there is a large supply, will 
be gradually placed on the market. 


HYMENEAL 


LEE-SNYDER.—Mr. and Mrs. D. O. Snyder announce 
the marriage of their daughter,.Ruth Medora, to Capt. 
Robert E. Lee in St. Louis, Mo., recently. Captain Lee is 
secretary of the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis. He is well known to 
the managers of the commissaries connected with lumber 
companies and he has had an active part in the conven- 
tions of the National Commissary Managers’ Association. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E, Lee will be at home at the Breton, 
4384 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis. 








CORPORATIONS MAY ENGAGE IN FARMING 

New Orveans, La., April 22.—Thanks to the pro- 
visions of a law that was passed at the last session of the 
Mississippi legislature, it is now possible for corporations 
owning lands in Mississippi to utilize a part of such 
lands for agricultural developments. It is true that the 
amended law prohibits a corporation from purchasing 
farm lands for agricultural purposes, but it provides 
that a corporation may be lessor or lessee for a maximum 
of twenty years of not more than 10,000 acres of land 
for this purpose. Such leases, however, shall not be ex- 
tended beyond twenty years. This law will enable many 
lumber companies in the State to increase the develop- 
ment of cut-over lands. Naturally, many of the most 
extensive owners of Mississippi cut-over lands are cor- 
porations and as such under the old law were prohibited 
from developing their holdings suitable for agriculture. 
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‘You Need Protection 


ints is unfailing—the kind that eliminates chances 
of disastrous = You'll find this protection in 


the Hardinge 


“Alert” 
Watchman’s Portable Clock 
(Approved by all Underwriters) 


It keeps your watchman on the 

lookout for ange and is always 
dependable rite for particu- 
ars and names of users. 


Hardinge Bros., Inc. 
1777 Berteau Avenue, CHICAGO 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
honors Panama Pace GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS Fro eee ores Dally fac- 


500 Axes & Tools 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


It can not be too strongly said that the present lumber 
business in Chicago territory is war business. If orders 
for lumber are not directly for some war purpose in most 
instances the orders can be indirectly traced to such 
origin. Consequently the aealers who are devoting their 
efforts most to locating and holding customers who are 
making war material are those that are getting the bulk 
of the present trade. The improved weather has helped 
the building situation slightly, but conditions are far from 
normal and are likely to remain so. Prices on almost 
every kind of wood are strong and show no tendency to 
weaken. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 20 














Lumber Shingles 

SEE Sch stn die Ub is nine we Ra ee 54, 8 52, 000 6,185,000 

SeEe SC Gt chs eG es teas ok neo wean 78, 792, 000 14,870,000 

CON onus nig bw an ie 23,940,000 8,685,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 20 

Lumber Shingles 

Sta nes askin nea a aN 4 A bh 272,000 74,132,000 

EGE Sis 5 to 1s waiese sae Nda 48 O I5€ 510, 000 119,911,000 

Ee ne Pope hey 254,238,000 45,779,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 20 

Lumber Shingles 

OS RN aN tad ue iss So sik te a nia Wa 31,517,000 4,714,000 

RUA ME Pe er chis hsiee ik 010 nse Wiens eos 34,172,000 9,659,000 

Re are re 2,655,000 4,945,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 20 

Lumber Shingles 

LS eee ee ane 346,302,000 50,670,000 

LS SS ere ary rrr 372,747,000 68,962,000 

EE, See Tr ee 26,445,000 18,292,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended April 24, 1918, were: 





CLASS No Value 
DINED a Gus wie 4400 le pinch le 6 wb wreea reed 2,150 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000:.......... 43 112,500 

5,000 and under 0,000 eS eee 17 110,950 

10,000 and under 25,000 arches setae cine 8 6,800 
25,000 and under DD inks Ma SOkS Seer, c.tnennehoe 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 1 55,000 
Over $100,000— 
Government warehouse, 5-story....... a 250,000 
NET &'s-0.s's oho ti na.s bee's a ee Ses 73 627,400 
Average valuation for week. weet ahs Vests $ 8,594 


TOCAIS DLOVIOUS WOOK so 56:60 0 0.0.0.0 6600 00% 58 484,650 
Average valuation previous week....... pen 8,356 
Totals corresponding week 1917...... 99 2,393,300 
Totals Jan. 1, 1918, to April 24, 1918. 592 10,317,866 
Totals corresponding period 19 Oe 2,97: 37,368,850 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 2,21 21,548,712 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 2,283 24,807,400 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 2,360 29,025,245 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 3,838 17,679,477 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 3,036 30,898,530 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 2,677 28,730,265 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 3,063 27,839,535 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 2,702 14,806,550 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 2,536 18,150,275 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 24.—The northern pine trade has more 
business than it is able to take care of. For weeks the 
trade has been falling behind orders in matter of delivery, 
but conditions appear to grow worse in that respect. 
Everything in northern pine and norway is in good de- 
mand and prices never were stronger. 





Minneapolis, Minn., April 22.—Country yard demand is 
showing improvement, tho it is not up to last year, and 
manufacturers and jobbers have more business on hand 
than they can ship at this time. They expect to catch up 
on orders soon, as the car situation is improving again in 
this territory, due apparently to embargoes on eastern 
shipments. Navigation is opening on the lakes which will 
make it possible to move considerable stock eastward in 
the next two or three months. City trade is quiet. Dry 
stocks are considerably broken and prices hold firm. 





New York, April 23.—Yards report little business from 
regular sources. Pattern demand is good and where stock 
is urgently required little complaint is made regarding 
prices. Assortments are broken and the uncertainty about 
shipments and prices creates slackening in the demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—The white pine market holds 
very strong, on account of the scarcity of stock, particu- 
larly in the lower grades, which have become much de- 
pleted in this market. Dealers are getting their shipments 
from Canada a little more promptly, but conditions on the 
rail lines are far from being normal. As soon as low 
grade stocks arrive they are shipped out as a rule, a8 
many customers are waiting for the filling of their orders. 
Building grades are not showing much activity. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 22.—Shipments are be- 
ing made more freely than previously and a number of 
the wholesale yards are being pushed hard to piece out 
some of the larger orders, especially for the poorer grades. 
The retail yards are turning over some trade, but the 
large orders are coming from the manufacturers for the 
production of army supplies. Prices are governed largely 
by the dealers’ ability to furnish stock as it is desired. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., April 23.—Advances in the price of white 
pine over the last few months have been without a break. 
Little is to be had, it is true, and the trade generally re- 
gards the present narrow market as one of compulsion. 
Pattern stock and the like demand most of that coming to 
hand. A sample of prices shows sales of log run pine stock 
starting at $40 and now held at $52.50, with only a limited 
quantity possible. It is evident that white pine cutting 
this year will be so far below normal that the stock will be 
mainly specialty stock and price will not figure much. 
Very slow arrivals of white pine are reported. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., April 22.—The news from Washington 
that the Government wants about 3,000,000 feet of airplane 
spruce a month from New England instead of the 1,000,000 
feet a month that has been the delivery rate for the last 
four months is causing the manufacturers around here to 
jump for increased production. Practically every large 
manufacturer in New England is now pushing to his ut- 
most to supply the Government with what it needs in the 
line of airplane material. The demand for frames is not 
much improved because of the lax building activities, but 
for spruce dimension in regular sizes a slightly better call 
is reported. The Government is soon to take much of the 
dimension on the market according to rumor. Prices con- 
tinue to soar for wide random and the demand has shown 
a recent change for the better. Spruce boards are scarce 
and prices are bettering themselves. Matched spruce 
boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, have jumped from $40 to 
$45 in the space of a few weeks, altho the $45 mark is 
reported only occasionally. For random spruce covering 
boards the price is also going higher, $37 being most fre- 
quently quoted and sales claimed at even $38. The $36 
mark seems less frequently spoken of each day. The im- 
mediately available supply is very light. Clapboards are 
receiving no snap in demand. A shade in price might be 
made rather than let an order pass a dealer. A price re- 
view of the spruce seems about as follows, railroad ship- 
ments: Frames 8-inch and under, $45; 10-inch, $53; 12- 
inch, $55; random 2x3, 2x4, $35 to $36; 2x6, 2x7, $36 to $37; 
2x8, $39 to $40; 2x10, $45 to $48; spruce covering boards 
5 inches and up, $36 to $38; matched spruce boards, $42 to 
$45; furring 2- and 3-inch, $35 to $36; clapboards, 4-foot 
extras, $56; 4-foot clears, $54. Some Canadian random is 
being offered at slightly less than the American northeast- 
ern spruce. 





New York, April 23.—Commercial business is being 
brought to a minimum, war contracts taking the prefer- 
ence. The Government is figuring for some large orders for 
warehouse purposes and plans are being made to reach 
satisfactory conclusions regarding prices. Mills in the 
eastern section are practically closed down because of 
the breaking up of ice on the lakes and rivers and when 
operations are begun again in about two weeks it is ex- 
pected most plants will be devoted entirely to Government 
purposes. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—Lumbermen report a good de- 
mand for spruce eastward, particularly in crating stock, 
and it is easy to sell all the dealers are able to obtain. 
First-class spruce is also in large demand, the Govern- 
ment taking all that is available in this section. Efforts 
are being made to get hold of an increased amount of 
stock, but as a rule they meet with little success, because 
of car and labor shortage at the mills. Prices are being 
maintained at a high level. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., April 23.—Little spruce is being handled 
in Pittsburgh at this time. It is growing more difficult to 
get even the low grade material and the off sizes of stock 
that have been available in the past. Clear spruce is 
out of the question and no price is quoted upon it. Cutting 
of spruce has been growing less all the time. Eastern con- 
sumers are asking more frequently for the small stocks 
that come out of the mills. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, April 24.—The white cedar trade is a matter 
of not enough cars for orders, as there has been a very 
strong demand for posts, and poles are moving better. 
White cedar shingles bring a stronger price than they did. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 22.—Buyers of posts are clam- 
oring for deliveries and tho the season is advancing and 
orders are far overdue, there is little tendency to cancel 
them because the market has advanced and it would only 
mean taking a chance on delivery of a new order at a 
higher price.- The car supply seems a little better but still 
is nothing like adequate for current demands, while all 
shippers have stacks of old orders they are unable to reach 
in spite of all efforts. There is little doing in poles. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, April 24.—The demand for hardwoods that go 
directly or indirectly into war use continues to be the 
feature of the hardwood trade, while the demand from 
industries such as furniture moves along passively. With 
southern woods the demand is best for oak, ash and sap 
gum, the trade being quieter with red gum. Prices remain 
strong. With the northern hardwoods the demand is ‘best 
for low grade, No. 3 hardwoods bringing as strong prices 
as they have. There is every likelihood that the stock con- 
troversy between the vehicle manufacturers and hardwood 
lumbermen will be ‘‘ironed out” in a satisfactory manner. 
Prices are strong on almost every item in hardwoods. 





Minneapolis, Minn., April 22.—Stocks of oak and other 
leading hardwoods in wholesalers’ hands are very light 
and it is feared that there will not be lumber for some 
commercial uses, owing to the growing demand for war 
purposes. Buyers are more actively in the market here 
now, and the factory trade is absorbing stock as offered. 
Sash and door men and furniture factories are leading 
buyers and are taking more interest right along in sup- 
plies. Basswood is well cleaned up and some mills are 
_8hipping stock almost green as from the saw to fill urgent 
demands. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 22.—Prices on interior finish 
have strengthened in the last week and factory grades are 
firmer, altho the demand has shown no increase nor any 
Particular tendency to do so. Practically the whole de- 
mand at the present time in this market is for the heavy 
and special stuff and for low grade oak, gum and other 
box and package material, with Government contractors, 
railroads and box makers dividing the supply. The hard- 
wood mills which had been handicapped by lack of cars, 
as well as lack of labor, are now enjoying better shipping 
facilities but the labor situation has shown no improve- 
ment and reports from the mills indicate that conditions 
Will become worse this summer. Very heavy rains last 





week over part of the hardwood territory interfered with 
production, also. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 23.—Within the last week heavy 
inquiries have been made for 1-inch oak stock. About 
1,000,000 feet seems to be wanted, and the impression is 
that a great many persons are trying to buy it for some 
one concern engaged in Government work. It is believed 
that it is wanted for use in making escort wagons. Hick- 
ory is very scarce, as is ash, on account of the Government 
requirements for both domestic and foreign use. Labor is 
scarce at all hardwood mills. The car situation is gen- 
erally up to requirements, which is not heavy because of 
the lack of iabor for loading. 


New York, April 23.—The situation is irregular but 
whatever price changes occur are upward. Yards are get- 
ting a good demand from small consumers. There is con- 
siderable talk regarding converting woodworking plants 
to government purposes. Little new business has actually 
developed in hardwood lines from these sources, altho 


inquiries are good. Stocks among local yards are poorly 
assorted. 





Ashland, Ky., April 22.—Oak shows improvement in 
grades of No. 2 common and better, while the lower grades 
are cleaned up to the saw. Thick stock in oak, ash and 
hickory is heavily called for with offerings light. Inch 
black walnut is in heavy demand. River mills are in oper- 
ation with a fair supply of timbér. Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 23.—There was an excellent de- 
mand for all the hardwoods during the last week, and 
this refers particularly to oak, hickory, ash and maple. 
The plain stocks of white and red oak have been especially 
strong, and advances of the averages are numerous. The 
FAS grade of white oak has advanced $5 on %-inch, which 
is quoted at $52, and $12 on 4-inch which is quoted at $1.05. 
The 1-inch thickness is up $2 to $67 the 2-inch up $5 to $85 
and the 3-inch up $10 to $100. Selects of plain white oak 
show the following advances: One-inch $3 to $54, 2-inch 
$13 to $72, 83-inch $15 to $87 and 4-inch $18 to $92. Other 
of the thick stocks show the following advances: Number 
1 common and selects, 2-inch $3 to $58, 38-inch $8 to $73 
and 4-inch $11 to $78; No. 1 common, 38-inch $5 to $68 and 
4-inch $8 to $73. Practically the same changes upward 
are reported for plain red oak. Some grades of quartered 
white oak also are higher, selects 14%-inch being up $2 to 
$75, and No. 2 common, 1-inch up $4 to $39 and 2-inch up 
$2 to $43. There is not a decline of more than $2, most of 
them only $1, and they are a very small percentage of the 
total range of grades and thicknesses reported. Ash is 
much stronger, the FAS grades being especially in de- 
mand. Eastern territory mills reported advances as fol- 
lows: FAS, 1-inch, $10 to $74, 2-inch $7 to $89; and they 
quote for the first time 4-inch at $122. Southern mills re- 
port these advances: FAS, 1-inch $6 to $78, 2-inch $6 to 
$92, 83-inch $3 to $121, 4-inch $5 to $128; No. 2 common, 
3-inch $8 to $78 and 4-inch $10 to $88. Number 2 common, 
2-inch is $5 lower at $46. The FAS grade of hickory, 
southern mills, shows the following advances: One and 
one-half-inch, $10 to $85, 2-inch $15 to $90, 3-inch $15 to 
$110 and 4-inch at eastern mills $10 to $135. The 2-inch 
thicknesses of all grades at eastern mills are about $1 
higher, and so is log run, Hackberry, butternut, soft 
maple, soft elm, sycamore, and magnolia are unchanged 
on old quotations, but some new averages are given. 
Magnolia, FAS 1-inch is $41, 2-inch $55; No. 1 common, 
1-inch $31 and 2-inch $45. Number 2 common 1-inch $25. 
Log run beech, eastern, is given at $37 for 2-inch and $45 
for 3-inch. Birch is stronger, FAS 1-inch up $4 to $70 and 
2-inch $5 to $78 and No. 1 common, 1-inch, $4 to $50 and 
2-inch $5 to $58. Cherry is in good demand and scarce 
and prices are higher, FAS, 1-inch up $6 to $97; No. 1 
common, 1-inch, $3 to $62 and 1%-inch $10 to $74; No. 2 
common, 1-inch, $6 to $37 and 1%4-inch $9 to $42. Sales of 
1-inch FAS walnut are averaged at $99. The only change 
in cottonwood is an advance of $3 to $65 on wagon boards 
13- to 17-inch wide, 1-inch thick. Basswood likewise is 
firm, all prices being maintained except for advances of 
$1 each 2-inch FAS to $64 and 1-inch No. 1 common to $47. 


Boston, Mass., April 22.—Houses who are able to deliver 
hardwood lumber with a reasonable degree of promptness 
report a satisfactory demand from local sources aside 
from the big Government orders. This seems more en- 
couraging; tho delay of shipments, lack of ability to 
guarantee delivery and the exasperating slack building 
conditions beset the market. The market, however, ts 
very firm. Manufacturers are growing more confident in 
their price quoting at the immensely high marks of the 
present day. Government demand really controls the mar- 
ket and the need of the commoner hardwoods by the 
United States seems insatiable. The yards around this 
section are very lightly stocked in all kinds of hardwood 
lumber excepting the fancy brands. Prices are as fol- 
lows: Hardwood, ones and twos—poplar, one inch, $85 
to $90; basswood, one inch, $66 to $70; red birch, one inch, 
$79 to $80; sap birch, one inch, $69 to $70; maple, one inch, 
$65 to $70; quartered oak, one inch, $100 to $106; plain 
oak, one inch, $77 to $79. 


Baltimore, Md., April 22.—The contradictions encoun- 
tered in the hardwood trade are still to be found. Some 
dealers report quiet, while others state that they are kept 
exceedingly busy filling orders, tho it is admitted that these 
orders come mainly from local or nearby purchasers. 
There is no reason whatever to complain of prices. Buy- 
ers seem prepared to pay almost any figure as long as they 
get the promise of delivery within a reasonable time. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—The hardwood demand is fairly 
good, with sales limited by inadequate transportation fa- 
cilities. The yards are finding no rush at present, but 
sales cover a good share of the hardwood list, while prices 
are strong. A shortage has lately developed in one-inch 
common basswood, in which supplies have been nearly 
cleaned out of the market. Oak, ash and maple are among 
the leading woods. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., April 23.—All hardwoods are in active 
demand. The better grades of oak, poplar and chestnut 
are apparently scarce and are not meeting the demand 
that is growing larger. The low grade hardwood trade is 
apparently surfeited with orders and slow deliveries are 
what is retarding business. Prices are very firm and most 
of the trade declare that if there was any assurance of 
shipments they could do a much larger business without 
affecting prices in the least. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, April 24.—Hemlock continues in good demand 
and sells above the April list in the East, some sales being 
recorded $1 above list in that consuming territory. Hem- 


lock in northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin sells at 
The demand is chiefly industrial. 
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L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
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LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 22.—With the retailers 
manifesting greater activity on the approach of the build- 
ing season and manufacturers giving more attention to 
hemlock than previously on account of inability to get 
southern pine in desired quantities the wholesale yards 
are doing their biggest volume of business of the spring. 
Supplies are decreasing rapidly and in a number of cases 
orders have been taken with the understanding that they 
are not to be filled until new stock arrives by vessel, 
when prices may be changed somewhat, the sum to be 
paid being governed largely by the expense of shipping 
and handling the lumber. 





New York, April 23.—Retail yard stocks are consider- 
ably depleted; in fact, much lower than evidenced in many 
a spring. Prices are uniformly well held. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—Conditions in hemlock show 
little change. Stocks are as scarce as for a long time past, 
and no relief will be afforded until the lake trade starts 
and a number of cargoes arrive. Even then it is expected 
that prices will range higher than usual, because of the 
big amount of stock which the Government is taking. In 
the regular building trade business is quiet, as for some 
time past. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 23.—Reduction in hemlock cut- 
ting this spring is recognized and the prices that have 
been steadily creeping upward are now above $33 base in 
Pittsburgh. Some of the hemlock men predict at least 
$35 before midsummer, because of the incessant demand 
and the hopeless situation as to production or deliveries 
of any considerable stock. There is a strong inquiry for 
hemlock from the coal and coke regions. Building of ex- 
tensions of many plants and miners’ dwellings are among 
the projects that are taking up stock at this time. Hem- 
lock lath are in excellent demand and are scarce, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, April 23.—Very little hemlock is offered 
in the general market, Government requirements pretty 
well exhausting the available supply. Prices are higher 
and civilian buyers who have asked for quotations find 
that distributers think from $2 to $5 a thousand better of 
their stocks than they did a week ago, 


POPLAR 


Chicago, April 24.—Poplar continues in good demand and 
almost every item is wanted, The supply is below the de- 
mand and shippers say they still have trouble in getting 
cars. Prices are firm. 


Ashland, Ky., April 22.—Demand for poplar continues 
strong with all grades active. Stocks are reported very 
low with a limited amount of green lumber going on sticks. 
Prices continue firm, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 23.—The feature of the poplar 
market is a further advance of prices accompanied by 
an increased demand for quartered stock, the FAS and 
common grades in rough lumber, all grades of bevel and 
drop siding and dimension. There is a very wide dis- 
tribution of 1-inch stock of all grades but the best ad- 
vances of price are in the thicker stock. In 1-inch quar- 
tered, FAS is up $3 at $72 and No. 1 common $5 at $52. 
Rough stock shows these advances: FAS 7- to 17-inch 
wide, %-inch, $4 to $68, 1-inch $1 to $75, 2-inch $6 to $86; 


saps and selects, 144-inch $3 to $66, 2-inch $3 to $68; No. 1 
common and selects, 1-inch $1 to $46, 2-inch $1 to $52; 
No. 1 common, 1-inch $1 to $37, 2-inch $1 to $42; No. 2 
common, 1l-inch $2 to $26, 2-inch $2 to $33. Every grade 
of bevel siding is higher, as follows: Number 1, 4-inch 
$3 to $30, 6-inch $3 to $35; selects, $4-inch $2 to $27, 6-inch 
$2 to $30; No. 1 common, 4-inch $4 to $24, 6-inch $2 to 26; 
No. 2 common, 4-inch 5 to $20, 6-inch $4 to $21. Drop 
siding holds firm at the advances of last week and all 
grades and widths of dimensions are steady except for 
these advances on selects 4/4-inch thick: Three-inch $5 
to $51, 4-inch $5 to $54, 5-inch $9 to $60, 6-inch $10 to $62, 
8-inch $11 to $65, 10-inch $10 to $70 and 12-inch $11 to $75. 


Baltimore, Md., April 22.—In spite of the interference 
with the distribution attributable to the railroad situation 
the movement in poplar seems to attain considerable pro- 
portions, and the yards here show a disposition to aug- 
ment their stocks whenever this can be done at prices that 
are not prohibitive. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—The poplar trade continues 
fairly active, tho the dealers are unable to get stock 
promptly enough from the mills to permit them to do much 
business. Prices are holding strong all round and stocks 
are getting quite scarce here, partly as the result of a 
general clearing up of supplies of basswood. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, April 24.—There is a better commercial demand 
in Chicago territory than the mills are able to take care 
of. The uncertainty is more at the other end than here, 
and orders are available where stocks can be shipped. 
Mills report that the 8-hour day has added to the com- 
plexity of the western situation and doing business with 
the fir manufacturers is still a matter of much conjecture, 
Offers and acceptances by wire are about the only manner 
in which business can be done in a satisfactory manner 
now. Prices are firm. 


Seattle, Wash., April 20.—At the fir mills there is no 
uneasiness on account of the Government’s decision to 
reduce its program for wooden ship building. The an- 
nouncement occasions no surprise, inasmuch as a clear 
intimation of such a plan had been given. Moreover, it 
is likely that private contracts along the same line will 
have the effect of an offset, and that the production of 
structural fir for ship building will continue much as at 
present. The car situation has loosened perceptibly, and 
has had a definite effect. 


Portland, Ore., April 20.—Market conditions on fir are 
uncertain because of the Government demand and the 
Government rulings as to prices, but it may be said that 
cutting stock quotations are strong, while there is some 
weakness in dimensions and yard stock. The spruce mar- 
ket is firm and there is probability of box shooks going 
higher because of the fact that some mills find it more 
profitable to sell the lumber. The red cedar shingle mar- 
ket is weaker, clears being quoted at $3 at the mills. The 
log markets are entirely regulated by the Government so 
far as prices are concerned. 


Tacoma, Wash., April 20.—There is not much change in 
the fir situation this week. The volume of shipments 
shows improvement, however. It is strictly a manufac- 
turers’ market. Uppers are stiff with buyers reporting it 
hard to place orders. Dimension lumber has not been so 
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complete assortments of stock in yard ready to ship. 
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Strong. Yard orders have offered more freely. Most of the 
mills have yet a good-sized volume of unshipped commer. 
cial business, The local commercial demand is strong, 





Kansas City, Mo., April 22.—This territory is getting 
very little fir under present conditions. Most of the 
stuff coming in is on old orders. One reason for this is 
that the demand in this territory is very largely for No. 2 
and better, and the mills are not able to sell this, while the 
demand for commons is not large. Where an occasional 
car of uppers is to be had it is quickly snapped up and 
prices are not considered. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 22.—Stock is coming 
thru from the mills more freely and its consumption is on 
an increasing scale. Prices are fluctuating between dis- 
count sheet 21 and 22. Flooring and finish are held more 
closely to the large figure, while dimension and common 
boards are being sold more closely to No, 21, The factory 
trade is taking the greater part of the stock offered, turn- 
ing it out for airplane manufacture and for other war pur- 


poses, 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 24.—The market is still one of more orders 
being available than mills will accept. Business is con- 
tinued in halting fashion because the mills are in no posi- 
tion to take on much new business, Prices are as strong 
as they ever have been, 





Kansas City, Mo., April 22.—Inquiry for western pines 
continues much larger than the volume of business placed, 
which is limited both by badly broken stocks at the mills 
and an unsatisfactory car condition. Some mills report 
an improvement in cars, but generally there doesn’t ap- 
pear to be much improvement. Prices on all the western 
pines are stiff, 





Boston, Mass., April 22.—Never was the market in white 
pine so firm in this section or prices at such a height. 
Demand is good and the stuff hard to get in. Prices are 
as follows: Western white pine—uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
and 8/4, $129; 2% to 38-inch, $144; 4-inch, $154; selects, 
4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, at $119; 2% to 3-inch, $132; 4-inch, $142; 
fine common 4/4, $85; 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $95 to $99; barn 
boards, No. 2, 5-inch, $52; 6 to 8-inch, $57; 10-inch, $60; 


12-inch, $63. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, April 24.—The redwood situation has not 
changed much, the demand being about as it has been for 
a month, and that has been only fair. The best of the 
business is from industrial lines. Prices remain strong. 


San Francisco, April 20.—The redwood lumber market is 
firm and buyers make no objections to paying the present 
prices on the grades of lumber that they need, There is 
a good eastern demand for dry clear, but the scarcity of 
cars still keeps the mills behind in making shipments to fill 
orders, There seems to be no limit to the demand for red- 
wood ties, and both sawn and hewn ties are being turned 
out as rapidly as possible at the mills and camps. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, April 23.—Shipments have moved more liber- 
ally and permits for Government purposes are more fre- 
quent. Stocks are well taken and there is considerable 
delay on many contracts that are months old. The box 
situation is strong, all plants having as much business as 
they can handle for a long time. 


Baltimore, Md., April 22.—The receipts of North Caro- 
lina pine during the last week were perhaps not up to 
those of the previous seven days in point of volume. Quo- 
tations remain firm at figures that must be regarded as 
extraordinary. Edge box, for example, continues to com- 
mand from $38 to $40 per 1,000 feet, generally the latter 
figure, and such of the dealers as are now getting in stocks 
contracted for on the basis of last year’s prices stand to 
make very liberal margins of profit. Practically all of the 
lumber arriving here has been sold, so that the wharves 
show no conspicuous additions, and the inquiry keeps up, 
being fully equal to the output of the mills, 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—Difficulty is still being expe- 
rienced in getting shortleaf pine from the mills, and whole- 
salers have had scarcely any cars for the last week or two. 
There seems to be little probability of much improvement 
in the near future. The demand from retailers is not 
great, but would be larger if it were felt that early de- 
livery could be assured. Prices show a firm tendency all 
around, 


Boston, Mass., April 22.—Receipts of North Carolina 
pine are still so few and far between in this part of the 
country as to make any remarks about the market for it 
seem a trifle foolish. It is hard to say just what price 
aman could demand if it were possible for him to guar- 
antee early delivery. Almost no roofers are coming for- 
ward but such prices as are available are $36 for the 6- 
inch roofers and $37 for the 8-inch variety. Rough edge 
4/4, and under 12-inch, is going at $45 to $46. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 24.—Southern pine in this market has 
taken further advances on some items, instances being a8 
follows: 1x4 edge grain flooring, 50 cents; 1x4 B and bet- 
ter and C flat grain flooring, 50 cents; 1x4 D flat grain 
flooring, $1; 1x3 edge grain flooring, 50 cents; %4-inch B and 
better ceiling and No. 2 ceiling, 50 cents; %-inch No. 1 
ceiling, $1; 5-inch ceiling, all grades, 50 cents; %-inch B 
and better ceiling, $1; %-inch B & better partition, $1; 
1x6 B and better drop siding, $1; 1x6 No. 1 drop siding, 50 
cents; 1x6 No. 2 drop siding, 50 cents; 1-inch B and better 
finish, 50 cents; 1x4 and 1x6 No. 1 common boards, $1; 
1x8 to 1x12 No. 1 common boards, 50 cents; 1x4 and 1x6 
No. 2 common boards, 50 cents; 1x8 to 1x12 No. 2 common 
boards, 75 cents; No. 3 common boards and finish, $1.50; 
Nos. 1 and 2 dimension, 75 cents, and No, 3 dimension, 
$1.25. The chief demand in this market continues to be 
industrial, and most of the lumber is going into some war 
use, directly or indirectly. Common boards and dimen- 
sion, especially the latter, are becoming harder to obtain. 
Mill reports indicate that stocks are low and badly broken, 
with the burden of the demand strictly war business. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 22.—With the mills running only 
65 to 80 percent of normal, and order books running over, 
southern pine stocks are steadily decreasing under the 
continued heavy demand. After what has been sold is 
taken out there is very little left for the new demand. 
Under conditions now obtaining stock sheets are of very 
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little use, being seldom good the day after they are re- 
ceived, with the result that most orders have to be con- 
firmed by telegraph. Labor still is the most perplexing 
problem at the mills. Cars have been more plentiful and 
shipments are coming thru in good time now. The de- 
mand has slackened up a little in the last week, simultane- 
ously with considerable complaint that prices asked are 
too high and not justified. A good many lumbermen here 
view the situation in the same light. Nevertheless, prices 
are a little stronger this week than last. Business now is 
principally from the east side, being fairly well divided 
petween industrial and yard demand. There is a very 
strong demand for boards, with practically none to be 
had, and dimension stuff is next in demand. Southwestern 
yards appear to be ‘“‘laying off’’ the market for the present, 
except for special orders, most of them having stocked 
up what they needed earlier in the season, while the east 
side still was closed by embargoes. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 23.—The market for southern pine 
continues strong. Demand is heavy from the industrial 
centers of the East, altho many retail yards are said to 
be holding off waiting to see if the Government will fix 
a price for commercial business, as has been done with 
lumber to be used in filling Government orders. The move- 
ment of cars has not been so heavy the last week on com- 
mercial business, a situation due to the orders requiring 
Government material be loaded as long as cars are avail- 
able, and to the shortage of labor. 


New Orleans, La., April 22.—By comparison with the 
preceding week, a gain in volume of shipments and some 
slight decline in volume of new business is indicated for 
the last week. Improved shipments are highly gratifying 
all round, as it has been some time since shipments ex- 
ceeded bookings. Decline in volume of new business ac- 
cepted is quite generally attributed to broken condition 
of millstocks and congestion of order files. There is little 
if any complaint on the score of offered business. Car 
supply and the embargo situation are both easier; labor 
supply is apparently growing scarcer and production con- 
tinues considerably under normal. Unofficial announce- 
ment that 100,000 freight cars are soon to be ordered for 
rapid delivery is creating no little interest. The carriers 
are already buying cross-ties in good volume and such 
timbers for their needs as are not preempted by Govern- 
ment requirements. Current demand covers the list fairly 
well and prices are reported strong. 


New York, April 23.—Yard supplies are low and while 
shipments move more freely prices continue right at the 
top. Wholesalers view the situation with uncertainty ow- 
ing to the Government’s drastic buying methods, which it 
is believed must be changed in order to get the best re- 
sults not only from a standpoint of manufacturing cost 
but of distribution as well. It is recognized that the 
Government’s requirements will be large and the report 
published yesterday to the effect that 100,000 freight cars 
would be ordered constructed largely of wood has created 
considerable enthusiasm among the branches of trade ca- 
tering to the railroad demand. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—Some dealers report a slight 
improvement in the movement of southern pine from the 
mills, with a lifting of embargoes on some eastern terri- 
tory, but the outlook does not appear favorable to any last- 
ing betterment. The yards here are generally carrying but 
little stock, and their efforts to add to assortments have 
met with little success for some weeks. Building trade 
here is confined largely to repair work and consumption 
of stock is below normal. 
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YOU need strong 
dependable, durable log. 
ging lines. Specify B. & B. 
The great tensile strength, elasticity 
and flexibility of B. & B. Wire Ropes 
assure long, satisfactory service. Their 
durability means economy. 












Get posted. Send for Catalog 70. 


Broperick & Bascom Rope Co, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO, 


Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand 
and all standard grades of Wire Rope. 
Branches: New York and Seattle. 
Factories: St. Louis and Seattle, 





. Double Band Mill ie 


FOR SALE 


Including :— 
Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 
Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 
Sprockets and Chain, 
Shafting and Pulleys, 
Engine—281,.” x 62”, 
Log Machinery, 
All the machinery for a clothes 

pins mill, 

Filing Room Equipment, 
Belts—all kinds, 7%’ Wire Cable. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


on LUDINGTON, MICH. - 


‘ THICKNESS 


Now easily determined 
without waste of time. 















Ti is m Sa 
both by winga 


Davis Lumber Caliper { | 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


| O. C. Davis, 442%a Bae & 


Chicago — 
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Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend; Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 
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The Right Crayon 
For the Right 
Purpose 

We manufacture marking crayons of all kinds 
—for use on wet, green, frosty and dry lumber; 


all colors and of different texture. Each kind 
is suited to some particular kind of lumber. 


American Acme Crayons 








have held first place’for Quality for over 75 years. 
We supply the most critical buyers in the 


lumber industry with their crayons. Surely, 
our experience should prove profitable to you 
in selecting the right crayon for the right pur- 
pose. Let us help you. 


Write For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 





Boston, Mass., April 22.—Hope for relief in the exasper- 
ating transportation difficulties is expressed among the 
trade following the taking over by the Government last 
week of the southern steamer lines. Aside from this feel- 
ing that a few more boats may be sent into Boston there 
is nothing new to report on the local southern pine trade. 
Those who have been fortunate enough to have had a 
good supply of No. 2 southern pine are said to have re- 
cently disposed of it at a very high figure. Partition is 
very high, % by 34% now being quoted at $44 to $45 rock 
bottom. Flooring is not in keen demand but the prices 
are very high; 1x4, flooring edge grain A, $56 to $59; edge 
grain B, $54 to $56; edge grain C, $46.25 to $48. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 23.—All grades of southern pine 
are stronger and prices generally higher with steady de- 
mand for boards, car material and flooring. There is some 
relief from embargoes, but that does not do much good 
when cars are not to be had in sufficient quantity. Some 
grades of flooring are quoted from $1 to $2 higher and 
ceiling and partition are from 50 cents to $1 above a week 
ago. The advances on boards range from 50 cents to $1.50. 
The strongest item is car material, where prices have 
averaged well above last week’s and range from 50 cents 
to $3. Oil field timbers are from 50 cents to $1 higher, 
but there is no noticeable improvement in the demand or 
the price of paving block. Most of the distribution is for 
account of the Government’s requirements. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 23.—Better shipments of southern 
pine have been coming forward during the last fortnight, 
according to’the Pittsburgh dealers, and as a result a bet- 
ter tone is shown in the market. The demand has been 
brisk, even among commercial markets, tho the Govern- 
ment needs have dominated the market. The cheering as- 
pect is in the larger demand from yards and retailers who 
appear to be preparing for the spring with greater confi- 
dence of trade. Prices are very firm. Inquiries continue 
to broaden. Manufacturing lines are calling for larger 
volumes of low grade material. 


Baltimore, Md., April 22.—Georgia pine conditions are 
about as they have been of late, with the dealers hampered 
in their activities by the inadequacy of railroad facilities 
not less than by the demands of the Government upon the 
mills. On such business as can be done the margins of 
profit are fair enough. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., April 22.—Little change is reported 
in market conditions, improved movement being about 
the only noteworthy ‘‘feature.’’ By some accounts the 
embargoes are practically things of the past and the mills 
are cleaning up a lot of old orders for territory formerly 
embargoed. Movement of this stock is temporarily hold- 
ing down somewhat the offers of new business from the 
affected territory, the yard trade evidently awaiting re- 
eeipt of stock on its orders of long standing before re- 
entering the market on any very considerable scale. 
Wholesalers and distributers are, however, coming in 
rather strongly. Some of the mills report sales outrun- 
ning current’ production. Demand for industrial needs 
is rated excellent and the call for mixed cars, composed 
largely of stock needed for farm building and betterments, 
also remains satisfactory. Prices rule very firm but by 
local report virtually unchanged. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 23.—Stocks in the hands of mills 
are reported to be in much better shape, and shipments 
now are being made as fast as orders can be obtained. 
The car situation is fairly good, and there is very little 
trouble with embargoes. Stock sheets show that some 
of the mills are long on B and C factory selects, shop and 
bevel siding. The demand is only fair, but very little is 
doing in St. Louis. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 22.—The cypress market con- 
tinues very good, with some increase in inquiry for mixed 
cars and yard stock. Stocks, however, are badly broken. 
Common stuff has been about cleaned out at the mills, 
owing to big demand in the South, and it is hard to place 
orders in that line. The bulk of the trade here is being 
done in the Southwest. Prices are strong where they 
stand and dealers say they will probably be maintained 
at the present level thruout the summer. Cypress lath 
are somewhat easier. 


New York, April 23..-_Demand is uniformly strong when 
compared with available stocks. Prices are good and pre- 
miums are offered for wide stocks especially desirable. 
The building situation provides little of the demand but 
outside inquiries are sufficiently active to keep the mar- 
ket strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—Dealers in cypress find it diffi- 
cult to keep a fair assortment of stock, because of the 
railroad situation. Shipments have lately reached this 
market which were started from the mills in December. 
Nevertheless the yards now have a fair assortment and 
they report that cypress is making up a fair part of the 
total sales. 





Boston, Mass., April 22.—Remarks on the cypress mar- 
ket are applicable to all the southern business in lumber 
from this section. The transportation difficulties are at 
the root of the trouble. High prices are still prevalent 
and if deliveries could be guaranteed there would be an 
excellent market. Last week the Government took over 
the Atlantic southern steamship lines. This has given 
rise to a degree of hope in the market, for there is a feeling 
that more boats may be sent into Boston now that the 
Government has the direction of the steamers. Prices on 
cypress ones and twos are about as follows: One-inch, 
$69 to $72; 14%, to 114, $72 to $75; 2-inch, $80 to $85; cypress 
No. 1 shop, 1-inch, $43 to $46; 1% to 1%, $50 to $54; 2-inch, 
$55 to $60. 





Baltimore, Md., April 22.—There is no change in essen- 
tial features of the cypress trade, with no such demapd 
from the builders so far as would tend to impart real ac- 
tivity to the business. The range of values is firm with 
further advances in prospect. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 23.—There is little change in the 
cypress situation from what it was a week ago. Complaint 
is made of the scarcity of cars, now that the embargoes 
have been lightened, and while some lumber has come thru 
it is scarcely as much as is required to fill a small part of 
the long standing orders. Factory and farm items are in 
good demand, and all prices are maintained. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., April 22.—The tone of the market in box 
boards remains very firm. Prices are exceedingly high 
and threaten to go still higher. Round edge inch pine 
sells at close to $35, a price which last year would have 


ee 


been acclaimed as purely imaginative. All box making 
material is scarce and those who have the material to 
sell and can guarantee delivery in a reasonable time are 
fortunate, for the demand is keen. The $45 mark, Boston 
rate of freight, for the square edge pine seems a Steady 
price now; $86 and even higher has been paid for the round 
edge. All hemlock box boards are scarce. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, April 24.—Quotations on red cedars in this 
market this week are $4.31 on clears and $3.57 on Stars, 
which is the same as last week on clears and 10 cents 
lower on stars. The prices on white cedars are $4.59 
on extras and $3.50 on standards, an advance of 10 cents 
on clears and 30 cents on standards. The demand for 
white cedars has been fairly active lately. The priceg 
quoted are all on Chicago basis. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 22.—Buyers are feeling the 
market gingerly but taking little stuff, and most of them 
are stocked for their spring needs now or have the shingles 
on the way somewhere. The supply is light and there are 
so few transit cars that a very little development causes 
fluctuation in prices. The real market price is almost im- 
possible to determine, prices varying according to condi- 
tions. 


Seattle, Wash., April 20.—Clears at $3.15 to $3.20, with 
an occasional sale at $3.25, and stars at $2.50 to $2.65, bear 
evidence of the usual May softening of the shingle market, 
The demand is not strong, and the mills are producing on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. There is undéniably a more 
healthy undertone than has been the case for some time, 
The car situation has improved visibly during the last 
three or four days, as contrasted with conditions a week 
ago, when the tie-up on that score was all but complete, 
Mills on branch lines are still closed. Probably 60 percent 
of the mills are operating, but aim uniformly not to pro- 
duce more than they can ship. The new grading and pack- 
ing rules, effective May 1, are being closely studied, on 
account of the somewhat radical departure from the pre- 
vious list. 


Tacoma, Wash., April 20.—Shingle output continues low 
and much difficulty ensues in trying to get cars for ship- 
ping. Prices are stronger. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 22.—The shingle market fluctu- 
ated last week due to the large number of transits nearing 
diverting points, and there still is an uncertainty in the 
situation which tends to keep prices weak. Generally 
the mills appear to be getting a larger number of cars 
and shipments have increased without any increase in the 
demand. Most of the trade at present is east of the Mis- 
sissippi, the transmissouri territory apparently being well 
stocked up again after the early spring demand which 
had absorbed shipments up to this time. Dealers here 
expect to continue doing most of their business on the 
east side for some months. Quotations range around 
$2.50 to $2.55 for stars, and $3.25 for clears, Coast basis, 
smaller shipments of clears holding the price firmer on 
that grade. Where mixed cars are ordered or on small 
straight cars the prices range 5 cents higher. Siding 
prices are about unchanged with demand somewhat slack- 
ened again. Lath prices hold stiff. 


St. Louis, Mo.—April 22.The market for red cedar 
shingles is reported somewhat weaker as the result of a 
better supply of cars. The present market, Pacific coast 
base, is $3 to $3.10 for clears and $2.40 to $2.50 for stars. 


New Orleans, La., April 22.—Cypress shingle demand 
“lays as it was,’’ millstocks continuing low and broken 
in assortment, with a good deal of offered business un- 
booked for these reasons. Lath demand, if perceptibly 
changed, is stronger than it was. Both items are sold 
in mixed cars as a rule, occasional mill offers of straight 
cars being sold as soon as bulletined or listed. Prices rule 
strong. 


Boston, Mass., April 22.—In spite of the diffident building 
condition some of the wholesale houses report a better de- 
mand for shingles this week. Any little encouragement in 
this line is heartily acceptable to the trade around Boston 
because of the laxity of past months. The reported im- 
provement is very slight, however. The $5 mark for white 
cedars is becoming final and the market is a trifle more 
confident. Prices for the better brands of red cedars also 
are well maintained. Furring sells at $36 for both the 2- 
and 3-inch. The market is very slack and those buying 
say that the material comes easily enough. The lath mar- 
ket is also more firm at this writing than it has been for 
some time. Demand is very quiet but the fact that the 
supply is light is becoming so well known that people are 
beginning to get anxious. The $4.40 mark for the 1%- 
inch lath is rapidly giving over to the “..50 mark and that 
it will go even higher is the prediction. Four dollars seems 
to be the price for the 1%4-inch lath altho there are still 
a few stray sales reported at $3.90. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 22.—Supplies are becom- 
ing more plentiful right along, shipments from the Coast 
coming thru with greater dispatch than at any time since 
last season. Prices have steadied and practically the same 
quotations that prevailed a week ago are being exacted of 
purchasers. Demand is more active than it has been and 
dealers are pleased with the prevailing trade conditions. 


Baltimore, Md., April 22.—No changes in shingles and 
lath are to be reported. Construction work around Balti- 
more has not yet attained such proportions as to give rise 
to an urgent demand, various projects being held back by 
the prevailing conditions. In spite of the absence of 4 
very urgent inquiry, however, the level of prices is main- 
tained, with all the advances held, and the sellers are able 
to obtain attractive returns. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—The shingle market remains 
little changed, tho some wholesalers are making 2 little 
lower quotation on clears, in order to stimulate business, 
which is poor for this time of year. Some sales have lately 
been rade at $4.50. Transit cars are not numerous an 
it is likely to be several weeks before much increase in 
stocks is in evidence. Retailers are not looking fF any 
very active trade this spring. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 23.—Shingles have improved 
somewhat as to demand and hold firmly to rece t ad- 
vances, with cedars easily sold at $5 where they can be 
located, the supply being far below normal requirements. 
Cypress and pine are filled into stocks to some extent, 
and prices for those grades are as much as 50 cents higher. 
The quotations for cypress and southern pine lath ag 
age 25 cents higher, and are coming from the mills ™ 
better supply. 
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